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IN THREE VOLUMES, 
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Fate ſits on theſe dark battlements, and frowns, 
And, as the portals open to receive me, 


| Her voice, in ſullen echoes through the courts, 


Tells of a nameleſs deed. e 
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ec home is the reſort | „ T3 MY 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, ty: i 
Supporting and ſupported, poliſh'd friends | | 1 
And near relations mingle into bliſs. 2 r | 1 
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f ON the pleaſant banks of the Garonne, in the 
Hrovince of Gaſcony, ſtood, in the year 1584, the 
© thateau of Monſieur St. Aubert. From its windows 
Vvere ſeen the paſtoral landſcapes of Guienne ane 1 
Caſcony, ſtretching along the river, gay with luxuu. 
riant woods and vines, and plantations of oliyes. 

j To the ſouth, the view was bounded by the majeſ- 
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tic Pyrences, whoſe ſummits, veiled. in clouds, 9 . 
chibiting awful forms, ſeen, and loſt again, as the 
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mendous precipices were contraſted by the ſoft green 
of the paſtures and woods that hung upon their 
ſkirts ; among whoſe flocks, and herds, and ſimple 
Cottages, the eye, after having ſcaled the cliffs 
above, delighted to repoſe. To the north, and to 
the eaſt, the plains of Guienne and Languedoc 
were loſt in the miſt of diſtance; on the weſt, 
Gaſcony was bounded by the waters of Biſcay. 

M. St. Aubert loved to wander, with his wife 
and daughter, on the margin of the Garonne, and 
to liſten to the muſię that floated on its waves. He 
had Known life in other forms than thoſe of paſto- 
ral ſimplicity, having mingled in the gay and in the 
buſy ſcenes of the world; but the flattering por- 
trait of mankind, which his heart had delineated 
in early youth, his experience had too ſorrowfully 
corrected. Let, amidſt the changing viſions of 
life, his principles remained unſhaken, his benevo- 
Jence unchilled; and he retired from the multitude 
e more in pity than in anger,” to ſcenes of ſimple 
nature, to the pure delights of literature, and to the 
Exerciſe of domeſtic virtues, | 

He was a deſcendant from the younger branch 
of an illuſtrious family, and it was deſigned, that the 
deficiency of his patrimonial wealth (hould be ſup- 
plied either by a ſplendid alliance in marriage, or 
by ſucceſs in the intrigues of public affairs. But 
St. Aubert had too nice a ſenſe of honour to fulfil: 


the latter hope, and too ſmall a portion of ambition, 


to ſacrifice what he called happineſs, to the attain- 


ee! ment of wealth. After the death of his father he 


married a very amiable woman, his equal in birth, 
ane dot his ſuperior in fortune: The late Mon- 
eur St. Aubert's liberality, or extravagance, had 
ſo much involved his affairs, that his ſon found it 
.. mecellary to diſpoſe of a el his family domain 

Ach dome years after Ong BC, he fold it to. 
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BY retired to a ſmall eſtate in Gaſcony, where conju- 
gal felicity, and parental duties, divided his attenti- 
on with the treaſures of knowledge and the illumi- a 
nations of genius. | HT. 
To this ſpot he had been attached from his in- 
fancy, He had often made excurſions to it when a 
boy, and the impreſſions of delight given to his 
mind by the homely kindneſs of the grey-headed 
peaſant, to whom it was intruſted, and whoſe fruit | 
and cream never failed, had not been obliterated by \L 
ſucceeding circumſtances. The green paſtures 
along which he had ſo often bounded in the exulta- 
tion of health, and youthful freedom the wosds, 
| under whoſe refreſhing ſhade he had firſt indulgeds 


> 


| that penſive melancholy, which afterwards made a = 

| | ſtrong feature of his character the wild walks M i 

f the mountains, the river, on whoſe waves he had 4 

. floated, and the diſtant plains, which ſeemed bound. 

O leſs as his early hopes—were never aftef remem Bs. 

* bered by St. Aubert but with enthuſiaſm and re- "8 

e Neret. At length he diſengaged higſelf from tge 
| [ world, and-retired hither, to realize the 71 

h = many years. 
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and elaraBeriſed the manners of its inhabitants. 
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„ 61 
The library occupied the weſt ſide of the chateau, 
and was enriched by a; collection of the beſt books | 
in the ancient and mogern languages. This room 
opened upon a grove, which ſtood on the brow of 
a gentle declivity, that fell towards the river, and 
the tall trees gave it a melancholy and pleaſing 
ſhade; while from the windows the eye caught, | 
beneath the ſpreading branches, the gay and luus 
riant landſcape ſtretching to the weſt, and over- 1 
looked on the left by the bold precipices of the 4 N 
Pyrenees, Adjoining the library was a green 
houſe, ſtored with ſcarce and beautiful plant 
for one of the amuſements of St. Aubert was the 2 
ſtudy of botany, and among the neighbouring 1 
mountains, which afforded a luxurious feaſt to the , 
mind of the naturaliſt, he often paſſed the day in ' | { 
the purſuits of his favourite ſcience, He was Ti 
ſometimes accompanied in theſe little excurſions 
by Madame St. Aubert, and frequently by his * 
daughter; when, with a ſmall oſier baſket to re: 
ceive plants, agd another filled with cold refreſn- 5 
ments, ſuch as the cabin of the ſhepherd did not 
afford, they wandered away among the moſt roman- 
| tic and magnificent ſcenes, nor ſuffered the charms 
> © of Nature's lowly children to abſtract them from 
the obſervance of her ſtupendous works. When 
weary of ſauntering among the cliffs that ſeemed 
ſcarcely acceſſible but to the ſteps of the enthuſiaſt, 
and where no track appeared on the vegetation, | 
but what the foot of tne izard had left; they would 
ſeek one of thoſe green reccil:s, which ſo beauti- 
fully adorn the boſom of theſe mountains, where, 
474 the ſhade of the lofty larch, or cedar, they 
enjoyed their ſimple repaſt, made ſweeter by the 
Waters of the cool ſtream, that crept along the turf, 
and by the breath of wild flowers and aromatic 
plants, that fringed the rocks, and inlaid the graſs. 
Adjoining the eaſtern fide of the green-heuſg 
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looking towards the plains of Languedoc, was a 
room, which Emily called hers, and which contain- 
ed her books, her drawings, her muſical inſtruments; ' 
# with ſome favourite birds and plants. Here ſhe 
uſually exerciſed herſelf in elegant arts, cultivated 
only becauſe they were congenial to her taſte, and 
in which native genius, aſſiſted by the inſtructions 
of Monſieur and Madame St. Aubert, made her an 
early proficient. The windows of this room were 
particularly pleaſant; they deſcended to the floor, 
and, opening upon the little lawn that ſurrounded 
the houſe, 4. eye was led between groves of al- 
mond, palm- trees, flowering-aſh, and myrtle, to 
the diſtant landſcape, wherg the Garonne wan- 
dered. | | 
kk The peaſants of this gay climate were often ſeen 
on an evening, when the day's labour was done, 
dancing in groups on the margin of the river. 
Their fprightly melodies, debonnaire ſteps, the 
IX fanciful figure of their dances, with the taſteful and 
2X capricious manner in which the girls adjuſted their 
ſimple dreſs, gave a character to the ſcene entirely 
French. | 
The front of the chateau, which having a ſouth- 
rern aſpect, opened upon the grandeur of the moun- 
== tains, was occupied on the ground floor by a ruſtic 
= hall, and two excellent fitting rooms. The firſt. 
floor, for the cottage had no ſecond ſtory, was laid 
out in bed chambers, except one apartment that 
opened to a balcony, and which was generally uſed 
for a breakfaſt room. Sy 2 
In the ſurrounding ground, St. Aubert had made 
very taſteful improvements; yet, ſuch was his at- 
7 = tachment to objects he had remembered from his 
- boyiſh days, that he had in ſome inſtances ſacrificed: 
7 
: 


to. ſentiment. There were two old larches 

that ſhaded the building, and interrupted the pro- 

5 ſpect; St. Aubert had ſometimes declared at de 
83 . 88 r 1 
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1 believed he ſhould have been weak enough to have 
wept at their fall. In addition to theſe larches he 
Planted a little grove of beech, pine, and mountain- 
aſh. On a lofty terrace, formed by the ſwelling 
bank of the river, roſe a plantation of orange, 

lemon and palm- trees, whoſe fruit, in the coolneſs 
of evening, breathed delicious fragrance. With 
theſe were mingled a few trees of other ſpecies. 

ere, under the ample ſhade of a piane-tree, that 
ſpread its majeſtic canopy towards the river, St. 
Aubert loved to ſit in the ine evenings of ſummer, 
with his wife and children, watching, beneath its 
Foliage, the ſetting- ſun, the mild ſplendour of its 
light fading from the diſtant landſcape, till the 
ſhadows of twilight melted its various features into 


or to play with his children, reſigning himſelf to 

the influence of thoſe ſweet affections, which are 
ever attendant on ſimplicity and nature. He has 
often ſaid, while tears of pleaſure trembled in his 
eyes, that theſe were moments infinitely more de- 
lightful than any paſſed amid the brilliant and 
tumultuous ſcenes that are courted by the world. 

His heart was occupied; it had, what can be fo 
rarely ſaid, no wiſh for a happineſs beyond what it 
experienced. The conſciouſneſs of acting right 
diffuſed a ſererfity over his manners, which nothing 

elſe could impart to a man of moral perceptions 

like his, and which refined his ſenſe of every 
ſurrounding bleſſing. g 
The deepeſt ſhade of twilight did not fend him 

from his favourite plane-tree. He loved the ſooth- 

ing hour, when the laſt tints of light die away; 
when the ſtars, one by one, tremble through æther, 
And are reflected on the dark mirror of the waters 
— that hour, which, of all others, inſpires the mine 


* 


one tint of ſober gray. Here, too, he loved tay 
read, and to converſe with Madame St. Aubert; 


with penſive tenderneſs, and often elevates it to 
575. , I- ſublime 
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ſublime contemplation. When the moon ſhed her 
ſoft rays among the foliage, he {till lingered, and 
his paſtoral ſupper of cream and fruits was often 
ſpread beneath it. Then, on the ſtillneſs of night, 
came the ſong of the aneh breathing ſweet- 
neſs, and awakening melancholy. 

The firſt interruptions to the happineſs he had 
knowa fince his retirement, were occaſioned by the 
death of his two ſons. He loſt them at the age 
when infantine ſimplicity is ſo faſcinating 3 and 
though, in conſideration: of Madame St. Aubert's 
diſtreſs, he reſtrained the expreſſion of his own, 
and endeavoured to bear it, as he meant, with 
philoſophy, he had, in truth, no philoſophy that 
could render him calm to ſuch loſſes. One daugh- 
ter was now his only ſurviving child; and, while 
he watched the unfolding of her infant charaCter, 
with anxious fondneſs, he endeayoured, with un- 
remitting effort, to counteract thoſe traits in her 
diſpoſition, which might hereafter lead her from 
happineſs. She had diſcovered in her early years 
uncommon delicacy of mind, warm affections, and 
ready benevolence; but with theſe was obſervable a 
1 of ſuſceptibility too - exquiſite to admit 
laſting peace. As -ſhe. advanced in youth, + 
ſenſibility gave a penſive tone to her ſpirits, — 
a ſoftneſs to her manner, which added gracs 
to beauty, and rendered her a very intereſting 
object to perſons of a congenial diſpoſition, - But 
St. Aubert had too much good ſenſe tg prefer a 
charm to a virtue; and had penetration enough to 

_ Tees. that this charm was too 1 to its poſſeſ- : 
for to be allowed the character of a blefling. He Y 


3 endeavoured, therefore, to {trengthen her mind; 
r, de enure her to habits of ſelf-command;-to:teach 
;> her to reject the firſt impulſe. of her feelings, and 
4 to lock, with cool examination, upon the diſappoint= 
o ments he ſometimes threw in her way. While he 
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inſtructed her to reſiſt firſt impreſſions, and to ac- 
quire that ſteady dignity of mind, that can alone 
counterbalance the paſſions, and bear us, as far as 
15 compatible with our nature, above the reach of 
circumſtances, he taught himſelf a leſſon of forti- 
tude; for he was often obliged to witneſs, with 
ſeeming indifference, the tears and ſtruggles which 
his caution occaſioned her. 

In perſon, Emily refembled her mother; having 
the fame elegant fymmetry of form, the ſame deli- 
cacy of features, and the ſame blue eyes full of 
tender ſweetneſs, But, lovely as was her perſon, 
it was the varied expreſſion of her countenance, as 
converſation awakened the nicer emotions of her 
_—_ that threw ſuch a captivating grace around 

er: 


«© Thoſe tend'rer tints, that ſhun the careleſs eye, 
And, in the world's contagious circle, die.“ 


St. Aubert cultivated her underſtanding with the 
moſt ſcrupufous care. He gave her a general view 
of the ſciences, and at exact acquaintance with 
every part of elegant literature, He taught her 
Latin and Engliſh, chiefly that ſhe might underſtand 
the ſublimity of their beſt poets. She diſcovered in 
her early years a taſte for works of genius; and it 
was St. Aubert's principle, as well as his inclinati- 
on, to promote every innocent means of happineſs, 
« A well-informed mind,” he would ſay, © is the 
beſt ſecurity againſt the contagion of folly and of 
vice. The vacant mind is ever on the watch far 


relief, and ready to plunge into error, to eſcape... 
from the languor of idleneſs. Store it with ideas, 


teach it the pleaſure of thinking; and the temptati- 
ons of the world without, will be counteracted by 
the gratifications derived from the world within 
Thought, and cultivation, are neceſſary ue 
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9 Fr the happineſs of a country and a city life; in the firſt 


they prevent the uneaſy ſenſations of indolence, 
al afford a ſublime pleaſure in the taſte they create 
for the beautiful, and the grand ; in the latter, they 


make diſlipation leſs an object of neceſſity, and 


conſequently of intereſt.“ 

It was one of Emily's earlieſt pleaſures to ramble 
among the ſcenes of nature; nor vas it in the ſoft 
and glowing landſcape that ſhe moſt delighted; ſhe 
loved more the wild wood walks, that ſkirted the 
mountain; and ſtill more the mountain's ſtupendous 
receſſes, where the ſilence and grandeur of ſolitude 
impreſſed a ſacred awe upon her heart, and lifted 
her thoughts to the Gop OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


In ſcenes like theſe ſhe would often linger alone, 


rapt in a melancholy charm, till the laſt gleam of 
day faded from the welt ; till the lonely ſound of a 
ſheep bell, or the diſtant bark of a watch-dog, 
were all that broke on the ſtillneſs of the evening. 
Then, the gloom of the woods; the trembling of 
their leaves, at intervals, in the breeze; the bat, 
flitting on the twilight; the corage-lihts now 
ſeen, and now loſt—were circumſtances that 
awakened her mind into effort, and led to enthu- 
ſiaſm and poetry. 4 
Her favourite walk was to a little fiſning-houſes 


belonging to St. Aubert, in a —_ glen, on the 
r 


margin of a rivulet that deſcended from the Pyre- 
nees, and, after fe aming among their rocks, wound 
its ſilent way beneath the ſhades it reflected. 
Above the woods, that. ſcreened this glen, roſe the 


lofty ſummits of the Pyrenees, which often burſt 
" boldly on the eye through the glades below. 


Sometimes the ſhattered face of a rock only. was 
ſeen crowned with wild ſhrubs ; or a ſhepherd's 
cabin ſeatedon a cliff, over-ſhadowed by dark cy- 


preſs, or waving aſh. 8 from the deep 
keceſſes of the woods, Ho g 
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diſtant landſcapes, where the rich paſtures and 
vine-covered ſlopes of Gaſcony gradually declined 
to the plains; and there, on the winding ſhores 
of the Garonne, groves, and hamlets, and 
villas, —their outlines ſoftened by diſtance, melted 
from the eye into one rich harmonious tint. 

This, too, was the favourite retreat of St. Aubert, 
to which he frequently withdrew from the fervour 
of noon, with his wife, his daughter, and his 
books; or came at the ſweet evening hour to wel- 
come the ſilent duſk, or to liften for the muſic of 
the nightingale. Sometimes, too, he brought mu- 
fic of his own, and awakened every fairy echo with 
the tender accents of his oboe; and often have the 
tones of Emily's voice drawn ſweetneſs from the 
waves, over which they trembled. 

It was in one of her excurſions to this ſpot, that 

ſhe obſerved the following lines written with a pen- 
eil on a part of the wainſcot. 


SONNE x. 


Go, pencil! faithful to thy maſter's ſight ! 
Go—tell the Goddeſs of this fairy ſcene, 
When next her light ſteps wind theſe wood- walks green, 
Whence all his tears, bis tender ſorrows, rife : 
Ah! paint her form, her ſoul-i:lumin'd eyes, 
The ſweet expreſſion of her penſive face, 
The light'ning ſmile, the animated grace— 
The portrait well the lover's voice ſupplies ; 
Speaks all his heart muſt feel, his tongue would ſay: 
Vet ah! not all his heart muſt ſadly feel! 
How oft the flow'ret's ſilken leaves conceal 
The drug that ſteals the vital ſpark away! 
And who that gazes on that angel- ſmile, 
Would fear its cn or think it could beguile ! 
Thbeſe lines were not inſcribed to any perſon; 
Emily therefore could not apply them to herſelf, 


though 
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though ſhe was undoubtedly the nymph of theſe 
* ſhades, Having glanced around the little circle of 
her acquaintance without being detained by a ſuſpi- 
cion as to whom they could be addreſſed, ſhe was 
compelled to reſt in uncertainty; an uncertainty 
which would have been more painful to an idle 
mind than it was to hers. She had no leiſure to 
ſuffer this circumſtance, trifling at firſt, to ſwell 
into importance by frequent remembrance. The 
little vanity it had excited (for the incertitude which 
forbade her to preſume upon having inſpired the 
ſonnet, forbade her alſo to diſbelieve it) paſſed 
away, and the incident was diſmiſſed from her 
thoughts amid her books, her ſtudies, and the ex- 
erciſe of ſocial charities. | 
Soon after this period, her anxiety was awakened 
by the indiſpoſition of her father, who was attacked 
with a fever; which, though not thought to be of 
a dangerous kind, gave a ſevere ſhock to his conſti- 
tution. Madame. St. Aubert and Emily attended 
dim with unremitting care; but his recovery Was 
very flow, and, as he advanced towards health,“ 
{7 Madame ſeemed to decline. Ws 
The firit ſcene he viſited, after he was well 
enough to take the air, was his favourite fiſhing- 
houſe. A baſket of proviſions was ſent thithery, 
with books, and Emily's lute; for fiſhing-tackle 
he had no uſe, for he never could find amuſement 
in torturing or deſtroying. iy et 
After employing himſelf, for about an hour, in 
hotanizing, dinner was ferved. It was a repaſt, to 
which gratitude, for being again permitted) ts viſit 
this ſpot, gave ſweetneſs; and family happineſs once 
more ſmiled beneath theſe ſhades.; Mohſteur St. 
Aubert converſed with unuſual cheertulnels3*every 
object delighted his ſenſes. The refreſhing pleaſute 
from the firſt view of nature, after the pain of ill- 
; neſs, and the confinement of a ſick- chamber, is 
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above the conceptions, as well as the deſcriptions, 


of thoſe in health. The green woods and paſtures 
the flowery turf; the blue concave of the heavens ; 
the balmy air ; the murmur of the limpid ſtream ; 
and even the hum of every little inſect of the ſhade, 
oo to revivity the ſoul, and make mere exiſtence 
iſs. | 
Madame St. Aubert, reanimated by the cheerful- 
neſs and recovery of her huſband, was no longer 
ſenſible of the indiſpoſition which had lately oppreſ- 
ſed her; and, as ſhe ſauntered along the wood- 
walks of this romantic glen, and converſed. with 


him, and with her daughter, ſhe often looked at 


them alternately with a degree of tenderneſs, that 
filled her eyes with tears. St. Aubert obſerved this 
more than -once, and gently reproved her for this 
emotion; but ſhe could only ſmile, claſp his hand, 
and that of Emily, and weep the more. He felt the 
tender enthuſiaſin ſtealing upon himſelf in a degree 
that became almoſt painfal his features aſſumed a 
ſerious air, and he could not forbear ſecret] 
ſighing “ Perhaps I ſhall ſome time look to theſs 
moments, as to the ſummit of my happineſs, with 
hopeleſs regret. Put let me not miſuſe them by 
uſeleſs anticipation ; let me hope I ſhall not live to 
mourn the loſs of thoſe who are dearer to me than 
life,”? 

To relieve, or perhaps to indulge, the penſive 
temper of his mind, he bade Emily fetch the lute 
ſhe knew how to tcuch with ſuch ſweet pathos, 
As ſhe drew near the fiſhing-houſe, ſhe was ſur- 
priſed to hear the tones of the inſtrument, which 


were awakened by the hand of taſte, and uttered a 
plaintive air, whoſe exquiſite melody engaged alt 


her attention. She liſtened in- profound ſilence, 
afraid to move from the ſpot, leſt the found of her 
ſteps ſhould occaſion her to loſe a note of the mu- 


fic, gr ſhould diſturb the muſician, Every thing 
5 . uf Fo without" 2 
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* without the building was ſtill, and no perſon ap- 
= peared. She continued to liſten, till timidity, ſue- 
cCeeded to- ſurpriſe and delight; a timidity, in- 
creaſed by a remembrance of the pencilled lines ſhe 
had formerly ſeen, and ſhe heſitated whether to 
proceed, or to return. 

While ſhe pauſed, the muſic ceaſed ; and#after 
a momentary heſitation, ſhe recollected courage to 
BZ advance to the fiſhing-houſe, which ſhe entered 
© with faltering ſteps, and found unoccupied ! Her 
X lute lay on the table; every thing ſeemed undiſ- 
turbed, and ſhe began to believe it was another in- 
ſtrument ſhe had heard, till ſhe remembered, that, 
when ſhe followed M. and Madame St. Aubert 
from this ſpot, her Jute was left on a window feat, 
She felt alarmed, yet knew not wherefore, the me- 
lancholy gloom of evening, and the profound ſtill- 
neſs of the place, interrupted only by the light 
trembling of leaves, heightened her fanciful appregy 
henſions, and ſhe was delirous of quitting the build= 
ing, but perceived herſelf grow faint, and fat down. 
As ſhe tried to recover herſelf, the pencilled lines 
on the wainſcot met her eye; ſhe ſtarted, as if the 
had ſeen a ſtranger; but endeavouring to conquer 
the tremour of her ſpirits, roſe, and went to the 
window. To the lines before noticed ſhe now per- 
ceived that others were added, in which her name 
appeared. | | 

Though no longer ſuffered to doubt that they 
were addreſſed to herſelf, ſhe was as ignorant, as 
before, by whom they could be written: While ſhe 
muſed, ſhe thought ſhe heard the ſound of a ſtep 
without the building, and again alarmed, ſhe caught 
up her Jute, and hurried away. Monſieur and Ma- 
dame St. Aubert ſhe found in a little path that 
wound along the fides of the glen. | 22 
-; Haying reached a green ſummit, plats, | 
 palnetrees, and overlooking the vallies and p 3 | 
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of Gaſcony, they ſeated themſelves on the turf; 
and while their eyes wandered over the glorious 
ſcene, and they inhaled the ſweet breath of flowers 
and herbs that enriched the graſs, Emily played and 
ſung ſeveral of their favourite airs, with the de- 
licacy of expreſſion in which ſhe ſo much excelled, 

uſie and converſation detained them in this en- 
chanting ſpot, till the ſun's laſt light flept upon the 
plains ; till the white fails that glided beneath the 
mountains, where the Garonne wandered, became 
dim, and the gloom of evening ſtole over the land- 
ſcape. It was a melancholy but not unpleaſing 
gloom. St. Aubert and his family roſe, and left 
the place with regret; alas! Madame St. Aubert 
knew not that ſhe left it for ever. 

When they reached the fiſhing-houſe ſhe miſſed 
her bracelet, and recollected that ſhe had taken it 
from her arm after dinner, and had left it on the 
table when ſhe went to walk. After a long ſearch, 
in which Emily was very active, ſhe was compeiled 
to reſign herſelf to the loſs of it. What made this 
bracelet valuable to her was a miniature of her 
daughter to which it was attached, eſteemed a 
ſtriking reſemblance, and which had been painted 
only a few months before. When Emily vas con- 
vinced that the bracelet was really gone, ſhe bluſh- 
ed, and became thoughtful. "I hat ſome ſtranger 
had been in the fiſhing-houſe, during her abſence, 
her lute, and the additional lines of a pencil, had 
already- informed her: from the purport of theſe 
lines it was not unreaſonable to believe, that the 
poet, the muſician, and the thief were the fame 
perſon, - But though the muſic ſhe had heard, the 
written lines ſhe had ſeen, and the diſappearance of 
the picture, formed a combination of circumſtan- 
ces very remarkable, ſhe was irreſiſtibly reſtrained 


from mentioning them; ſecretly determining, how- 
ever, never again to viſit the fiſhing-houſe without 


Monſieur or Madame St. Aubert, 
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They returned penſively to the chateau, Emily 
muſing on the incident which had juſt occurred; St. 
Aubert reflecting, with placid gratitude, on the 
bleſſings he poſſelled; and Madame St. Aubert 
ſomewhat diſturbed, and perplexed, by the loſs of 
her daughter's picture, As they drew near the 
houſe, they obſerved an unuſual buſtle about it; the 
ſound of voices was diſtinctly heard, ſervants and 
horſes were ſeen paſling between the trees, and, at 
length, the wheels of a carriage rolled along. Hav- 
ing come within view of the front of the chateau, a 
landau, with ſmoaking horſes, appeared on the lit- 
tle lawn before it. St. Aubert perceived the live- 
ries of his brother-in-law, and in the parlour he 
found Monſieur and Madame Queſnel already en- 
tered. They had left Paris ſome days before, and 
were on the way to their eſtate, only ten leagues 
diſtant from La Vallée, and which Monſteur-Queſ- 
nel had purchaſed ſeveral years before of St. Aubert. 
This gentleman was the only brother of Madame 
St. Aubert; but the ties of relationſhip having 
never been {trengthened by congeniality of charac- 
ter, the intercourſe between them had not been fre- 
quent. M. Queſnel had lived altogether in the 
world; his aim had been conſequence ; fplendour 


was the object of his taſte; and his addreſs and 
knowledge of character had carried him forward 


to the attainment of almoſt all that he had courted. 


By a man of ſuch a diſpoſition, it is not ſurpriſing 
that the virtues of St. Aubert ſhould be overlook- 
ed; or that his pure taſte, ſimplicity, and moderat- 


ed wiſhes, were conſidered as marks of a weak 
intellect, and of confined views. The marriage 


of his ſiſter with St. Aubert had been mortifying to 
his ambitton, for he had deſigned that the matrimo- 
nial connection ſhe formed ſhould aſſiſt him to at- 
tain the conſequence which he ſo much defired; 
and ſome offers were made her by pe 
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rank and fortune flattered his warmeſt hope. But 
his ſiſter, who was then addreſſed alſo by St. Aubert, 
perceived, or thought ſhe perceived, that happineſs 
and ſplendour were not the ſame, and ſhe did not 
heſitate to forego the laſt for the attainment of the 
former. Whether Monſieur Queſnel thought them 
the fame, or not, he would readily have facrificed 
his ſiſter's peace to the gratification of his own am- 
bition; and, on her marriage with St. Aubert, ex- 
preſſed in private his contempt of her ſpiritleſs con- 
duct, and of the connection which it permitted. 
Madame St. Aubert, though ſhe concealed this in- 
ſult from her huſband, felt, perhaps, for the firſt 


time, reſentment lighted in her heart; and, though 


a regard for her own dignity, united with conſide- 
rations of prudence, reſtrained her expreſſion of his 
reſentment, there was ever after a mild reſerve in 
her manner towards M. Queſnel, which he both 
underſtood and felt. | 
In his own marriage he did not follow his ſiſter's 
example. His lady was an Italian, and an heireſs 
by birth; and, by nature and education, was a. 
vain and frivolous woman. 
They now determined to paſs the night with St. 
Aubert; and as the chateau was not large enough 
to accommodate their ſervants, the latter were diſ- 
miſſed to the neighbouring village. When the 


firit compliments were over, and the arrangements 


for the night made, M. Queſnel began the diſplay: 
of his intelligence and his connections; while St. 
Aubert, who had been long enough in retirement 
to find theſe topics recommended by their novelty, 
liſtened, with a degree of patience and attention, 


which his gueſt miſtook for the humility. of wonder. 


The latter, indeed, deſcribed the few feſtivities 
which the turbulence of that period permitted to- 


the couct of Henry the Third, with a minuteneſs, 
that ſomewhat recompenſed for his oſtentation; but 


when 


A 
when he came to ſpeak of the character df the 
Duke de Joyeuſe, of a ſecret treaty, which he 


knew to be negociating with the Porte, and of the 
light in which Henry of Navarre was received, M. 


St. Aubert recollected enough of his former experi- 


3X ence to be aſſured, that his gueſt could be only of 
an inferior claſs of politicians; and that, from the 
importance of the ſubjects upon which he committed 
FX# himſelf, he could not be of the rank to which he 
. Va oy to belong, The opinions delivered by 


Queſnel, were ſuch as St. Aubert” forbore to 


i: Y; reply to, for he knew that his gueſt had neither hu- 
*X manity to feel nor diſcernment to perceive, what 
s juſt, 


Madame Queſnel, meanwhile, was expreſſing to 


XX Madame St. Aubert her aſtoniſhment, - that ſhe 
could bear to paſs her life in this remote corner of 
the world, as ſhe called it, and deſcribing, from a 
= wiſh, probably, of exciting envy, the ſplendour of 
the balls, banquets, and proceſhons which had juſt 
been given by the court, in honour of the nuptials 
of the Duke de Joyeuſe with Margaretta of Lor- 
— rain, the ſiſter of the Queen, She deſcribed with 


equal minuteneſs the magnificence ſhe had ſeen, and 
that from which ſhe had been excluded; while 
Emily's vivid fancy, as ſhe liſtened with the ardent 
curiolity of youth, heightened the ſcenes ſhe heard 
of; and Madame St. Aubert, looking on her family, 
felt, as a tear ſtole to her eye, that though ſplendour 
may grace happineſs, virtue only can beſtow it. 


« It is now twelve years, St. Aubert,” ſaid M. 


Queſnel, © ſince I purchaſed your family eſtate.” 
„ Somewhere thereabout,” replied St, Aubert, 
ſuppreſſing a figh. It is near five years, ſince 1 
have been there, reſumed Queſnel ; « for Paris a 


its neighbourhood is the only place in the world to 15 
Jive in, and I am fo immerſed in politics, and have 
ſo many affairs of moment on my hands, that I oy” Ve 


1 


it difficult to ſteal away even for a month or two.“ 
St. Aubert remaining ſilent, M. Queſnel proceed- 
ed: „I have ſometimes wondered how you, who 
have lived in the capital, and have been accuſtom- 
ed-to company, can exiſt elſewhere ;—ecſpecially in 


ſo remote a country as this, where you can neither 


hear nor ſee any thing, and can in ſhort be ſcarcely 
conſcious of lite.” | 

« I live for my family and myſelf,” faid St. Au- 
bert; “I am now contented to know only happi- 
neſs ;—formerly I knew life.” 

] mean to expend thirty or forty. thouſand li- 
vres on improvements,” ſaid M. Queſnel, without 
ſeeming to notice the words of St. Aubert; “ for 
I deſign, next ſummer, to bring here my friends, 
the Duke de Durefort and the Marquis Ramont, to 
paſs a month or two with me.” To St. Aubert's 
enquiry, as to theſe intended improvements, he re- 


plied, that he ſhould take down the old eaſt wing of 


the chateau, and raiſe upon the ſite a ſet of ſtables, 
& Then I ſhall build,” faid he, “ a /alle d manger, 
à ſalon, a ſalle au commune, and a number of rooms 
for ſervants ; for at preſent there is not accommo- 
dation for a third part of my own people.” 

& It accommodated our father's houſehold,” ſaid 
St. Aubert, grieved that the old manſion was to 
be thus improved, “ and that was not a ſmall 
one.” 

“ Our notions are ſomewhat enlarged ſince thoſe 
days,” faid M. Queſnel ;—< what was then thought 


2 decent ſtyle of living would not now be endured,” 


Even the calm St. Aubert bluſhed at theſe words, 
but his anger ſoon yielded to contempt. © The 
ground about the chateau is encumbered with trees ; 
mean to cut ſome of them down.” 
« Cut down the trees too!“ ſaid St. Aubert. 
« Certainly, Why ſhould I not? they interrupt 


my proſpects. There is a cheſnut which ſpreads 


Its 
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its branches before the whole ſouth ſide of the cha- 


teau, and which is ſo ancient that they tell me the 


hollow of its trunk will hold a dozen men. Your 
enthuſiaſm will ſcarcely contend that there can be 


et was 2 
* 
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either uſe, or beauty, in ſuch a ſapleſs old tree as 
this.“ 
C Good God!” exclaimed St. Aubert, “ you 
- ſurely will not deſtroy that noble cheſnut, which 
has flouriſhed for centuries, the glory of the eſtate! 
It was in its maturity when the preſent manſion 


was built. How often, in my youth, have I chmb= *& 


ed among its broad branches, and ſat embowered 
amidſt a world of leaves, while the heavy ſhower 
has pattered above, and not a rain drop reached 
me! How often have fat with a book in my hand, 
% ſometimes reading, and ſometimes looking out 
between the branches upon the wide landſcape, and 
the ſetting ſun, till twilight came, and brought the 
birds home to their little neſts among the leaves! 
How often—but pardon me,” added St. Aubert, 
recollecting that he was ſpeaking to a man who 
could neither comprehend, nor allow for his fee- 
lings, “I am talking of times and feelings as old- 
re as the taſte that would ſpare that venera- 

e tree.“ | | 


It will certainly come down,” faid M. Queſnel; 
« I believe I ſhall plant ſome Lombardy poplars 


among the clumps of cheſnut, that I ſhall leave of 
the avenue; Madame Queſnel is partial to the pop» 
lar, and tells me how much it adorns a villa of her 
uncle, not far from Venice.” 7 

« On the banks of the Brenta, indeed,“ conti- 
nued St. Aubert, „ where its ſpiry form intermin- 
gled with the pine, and the cypreſs, and where Tt 
Plays over light and elegant porticos and colonnades, 
it, unqueſtionably, adorns the ſcene; but among 
the * of the foreſt, and near a heavy gothic 


ianſion———" | | HAY 
« Well, 


r 
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c Well, my good fir,” ſaid M. Queſnel, ©« I 
will not diſpute with you. You muſt return to 
Paris before our ideas can at all agree. But 
a- propos of Venice; I have ſome thoughts of going 
thither, next ſummer ; events may call me to take 
poſſeflion of that ſame villa, too, which they tell 
me 1s the moſt. charming that can be imagined. In 
that caſe I ſhall leave the improvements I mention- 
ed to another year, and I may perhaps, be tempted 
to ſtay ſome time in Italy.“ 

Emily was ſomewhat ſurpriſed to hear him talk 
of being tempted to remain. abroad, after he had 
mentioned his preſence to be ſo neceſſary at Paris, 
that it was with difficulty he could ſteal away for a 
month or two; but St. Aubert underſtood the ſelf- 
importance of the man too well to wonder at this 
trait; and the poſſibility, that theſe projected im- 
provements might be deferred, gave him a hope, 
that they might never take place. 

Before they ſeparated for the night, M. Queſnel 
deſired to ſpeak with St. Aubert alone, and they 
retired to another room, where they remained a 
conſiderable time. The ſubject of this converſati- 
on was not known ;. but whatever it might be, St. 
Aubert, when he returned to the ſupper room, 
ſeemed much diſturbed, and a ſhade of forrow 
ſometimes fell upon his features, that alarmed 
Madame St. Aubert. When they were alone ſhe 
was tempted to enquire the occaſion of it, but the 
- delicacy of mind, which had ever appeared. in his 

e reſtrained her: ſhe conſidered that, if St. 
Aubert wiſhed her to be acquainted with the ſub- 
Ject of his concern, he would not wait for her 
enquiries. 


On the following day, before M. Queſnel de- 


parted, he had a ſecond conference with St. Au- 
bert. | 

The gueſts, after dining at the chateau, ſet out 
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to in the cool of the day for Epourville, whither they 
Zur | Save him and Madame St. Aubert a preſſing invita- 
ing Won, prompted rather by the vanity of diſplaying 
ike Mheir ſplendour, than by a wiſh to make their 
tell Friends happy. : 

In Emily returned, with delight, to the liberty 


N=. which their preſence had reſtrained, to her books, 
ted her walks, and the rational converſation of M. and 


5 


Madame St. Aubert, who ſeemed to rejoice, no 


1 


alx ess, that they were delivered from the ſhackles, 


iad which arrogance and frivolity had impoſed. 
Madame St. Aubert excuſed herſelf from ſharing 


is, * : 

ra their uſual evening walk, complaining that ſhe was 

If. not quite well, and St. Aubert and Emily went 

his © out together. 

m- * They choſe a walk towards the mountains, in- 

de, ending to viſit ſome old penſioners of St. Aubert, 
>ZWhich, from his very moderate income, he contriv- 

1el Fed to ſupport, though it is probable M. Queſnel, 

ey With his very large one, could not have afforded 

= this. 

ti- After diſtributing to his penſioners their weekly 

St. ſtipends, liſtening patiently to the complaints of 

m, ſome, redreſſing the grievances of others, and ſof- 

ww tening the diſcontents of all, by the look of ſym- 

ed pathy, and the ſmile of benevolence, St. Aubert 

he BY returned home through the woods, 

he Wo 1 r 

* * 6 where 

i. At fall of eve the fairy people throng, 


b ooh In various games and revelry to paſs 


* 1 The ſummer night, as village ſtories tell. 
bf Þy 


= © The evening gloom of wocds was always de- 


4 4 lightful to me,” faid St. Aubert, whoſe. mind now 

experienced the ſweet calm, which reſults. from the 
ut : , #71 Cy 4 52 
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conſciouſneſs of having done a beneficent action, 
and which diſpoſes it to receive pleaſure from every 
ſurrounding. object. “ I remember that in my 

youth this gloom uſed to call forth to my fancy a 
thouſand fairy viſioms, and romantic images; and, 
I own, I am not yet wholly inſenſible of that high 
- enthuſiaſm, which wakes the poet's dream. I can 
linger, with ſolemn ſteps, under the deep ſhades, 
ſend forward a transforming eye into diſtant obſcuri- 
ty, and liſten with thrilling delight to the myſtic 
murmuring of the woods.” | 

« O my dear father,” ſaid Emily, while a ſud- 
den tear ſtarted to her eye, © how exactly you deſ- 
cribe what I have felt ſo often, and which I thought 
nobody had ever felt but myſelf! But hark ! here 
comes the ſweeping ſound over the wood-tops ;— 
now it dies away; how ſolemn the ſtillneſs 
that ſucceeds | Now the breeze ſwells again. It is 
like; the voice of fome. ſupernatural being—the 
voice of the ſpirit of the woods, that watches over 
them by night. Ah ! what light is yonder ? But it 
is gene. And now it gleams again, near the root 
hat large cheſuut: look, ſir!“ 

„Are you ſuch an admirer of nature,” ſaid St. 
Aubert, © and ſo little acquainted with her appear- 
ances as not to know that for the glow-worm ? But 
come,” added he gaily, “ ſtep a little further, and 
we ſhall ſee fairies, perhaps; they are often com- 
panions. The glow worm lends his light, and they 
in return charm him with . muſic, and the dance. 
Do you ſee nothing tripping yonder ?” | 

Emily laughed. Well, my dear fir,” faid ſhe, 
& ſince you allow of this alliance, I may venture 
to own I have anticipated you; and almoſt dare 
venture to repeat ſome verſes I made one evening 
in theſe very woods. t OH. PT IT 

« Nay,” replied St. Aubert, “ diſmiſs the ang, 
and venture quite; let us hear what vagaries fancy 

| 25 oth has 
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2 has been playing in your mind. If ſhe has given. 


r ; 
be” 


u one of her ſpells, you need not envy thoſe of 
e fairies.” | 

“If it is ſtrong enough to enchant your judg- 
Ment, ſir,” faid Emily,“ while. I diſcloſe her ima- 
es, I need not envy them. "The lines go in a fort. 
f tripping meaſure, which I thought might ſuit 
ne ſubject well enough, but I fear they are too 
Z$2rregular, | 


THE GLOW-WORM. 


77 Then the yellow beams Nope, and ſparkle thro' the glade, 
ud ſwiftly in the thin air the light ſwallows ſoar ! 


5 Nut ſweeter, ſweeter till, when the ſun finks to reſt, 
ad twilight comes on, with the fairies ſo gay 

WEripping through the foreſt-walk, where flow'rs, unpreſt, 
W not their tall heads beneath their frolic play. | 


To muſic's ſofteſt ſounds they dance away the hour, 

125 | Till moon-light ſteals down among the trembling leaves, 

[ . WA nd checquers all the ground, and guides them to the bow'r, 
: The long haunted bow'r, where the nightingale grieves. 

1 4 Then no more they dance, till her ſad ſong is done, 
1 ply But, filent as the night, to her mourning attend; 


TA nd often as her dying notes their pity have won, 
4 5 hey vow all her ſacred haunts from mortals to defend. 


5 When, down among the mountains, ſinks the ev'niog ſtar, 
| 4 And the changing moon forſakes this ſhadowy ſphere, 
no chcerleſs would they be, tho' they fairies are, 

If I, with my pale light, came not near 


. : 


Yet cheerleſs tho” they'd be, they're ungrateful to my love! 
For, often when the traveller's benighted on his way, & ep 
And I glimmer in his path, and would guide him thro” the grove, 5 
They bind me in their magic ſpells to lead him far aſtrazj; 
And in che mire to leave him, till the ſtars are all burnt out, 

While, in ſtrange-looking ſhapes, they friſk about the ground, 
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And, afar in the woods, they raiſe a diſmal ſhout, 


* 
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Till I ſhrink into my cell again for terror of the ſound ! 


But, ſee where all the tiny elves come dancing in a ring, 


Wich the merry, merry pipe, and the tabor, and the horn, 


And the timbrel ſo clear, and the lute with dulcet ftring ; 
Then round about the oak they go till peeping of the morn; 


Down yonder glade two lovers ſteal, to ſhun the fairy-queen, 

Who frowns upon their plighted vows, and jealous is of me, 

That yeſter-eve I lighted them, along the dewy green, 

To ſcek the purple flow'r, whoſe juice from all her ſpells can free, 


And now, to puniſh me, ſhe keeps afar her jocund band, 
With the merry, merry pipe, and the tabor, and the lute ; 
If Icreep near yonder oak ſhe will wave her fairy wand, 
And to me the dance will ceaſe, and the muſic all be mute. 


O Had I but that purple flow'r whoſe leaves her charms can foil, 


And knew like fays to draw the juice, and throw it on the wind, 


I'd be her flave no longer, nor the traveller beguile, 
And help all faithful lovers, nor fear the fairy kind! 


But ſoon the wapour of the woods will wander afar, 
And the fickle moon will fade, and the ſtars diſappear, 
Then, cheerleſs will they be, tho” they fairies are, 

If 1, with my pale light, come not near ! 


Whatever St. Aubert might think of the ſtanzas, 
he would not deny his daughter the pleaſure of be- 
lieving that he approved them; and, having given 


his commendation, he ſunk into a reverie, and they 
walked on in filence 


- faint erroneous ray 
Olanc'd from th* imperfect ſurfaces of things, 
Flung half an image on the ſtraining eye; 
While waving woods, and villages, and ſtreams, 
And rocks, and mountain-tops,. that. long retain TIT 
The aſcending gleam, are all one fwimming ſcene: 
-—— Uncertain if beheld. ?“ 8 
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St. Aubert continued ſilent till he reached 
be chateau, where his wife had retired to her 
damber. The languor and dejection, that had —_ 3 
Itely oppreſſed her, and which the exertion called 
ZFÞrth by the arrival of her 2 had ſuſpended, 
How returned with increaſed effect. On the follow- 
Ing day, ſymptoms of fever appeared, and St. Au- 
Pert, having ſent for medical advice, learned, that 
Ker diſorder was a fever, of the ſame nature as that 
rom which he had lately recovered. She had, in- 
Weed, taken the infeCtion, during her attendance | 
pon him, and her conſtitution being too weak to 

row out the diſeaſe immediately, it had lurked in | 
er veins, and occaſioned. the heavy languor of 
phich ſhe had complained. St. Aubert, whoſe 
ZZEnxiety for his wife overcame every other conſidera- 
15 pn, detained the phyſician in his houſe. He re- 
*ZXmenmbered the feelings and the reflections that had 
led a momentary gloom upon his mind, on the 
when he had la viſited the fiſhing-houſe, in 
company with Madame St. Aubert, and he now ad- 
mitted a preſentiment, that this illneſs would bea 
fatal one. But he effectually concealed this from 
ber, and from his daughter, whom he endeavoured 


32> re-animate with hopes that her conſtant aſſiduities 


303 ould not be unavailing. The phyſician, when 
. red by St. Aubert for his opinion of the diſorder, 
plicd, chat the event of it depended upon citcum 
tlances which he could not aſcertain. Madame St. 
Nubert ſeemed to have formed a more decided one 
ut her eyes only gave hints of this. She frequently + © © 
P21 xed them upon her anxious friends with'an — Fl 
on of pity, and of tenderneſs, as if the anticipated... Þ 
he ſorrow that awaited them, and that ſeemed to - 8 
it was for their ſakes only, for their ſufferings: . ”2 
8 ſhe regretted life. On the ſeventh: apt. 88-4 
iberder was at its criſis. The phyſician aſſumed a 
raver manner, which ſhe ablcved, and took Sc Uo uf 4 
Vor. I * Cc 4 fin 5 35 A 
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ſion, when her family had once quitted the chamber, 
to tell him, that ſhe perceived her death was ap- 


proaching. Do not attempt to deceive me,“ faid F 


ſhe, I feel that I cannot long ſurvive. Iam pre- 
pared for the event; I have long, I hope, been pre- 
paring for it. Since I have not long to live, do not 
ſuffer a miſtaken compaſſion to induce you to flatter 
my family with falſe hopes. If you do, their afflic- 
tion will only be the heavier when it arrives: I 
will endeavour to teach them reſignation by my ex- 
ample.” | D025 

The phyſician was affected; he promiſed to obey 
her, and told St. Aubert, ſomewhat abruptly, that 
there was nothing to expect. The latter was not 
philoſopher enough to reſtaain his feelings when he 
received this information; but a conſideration of the 
increaſed affliction which the obſervance of his grief 
would occaſion his wife, enabled him, ahbe 
time, to command himſelf in her preſence. 


mily 
was at firſt overwhelmed with the intelligence 
then, deluded by the ſtrength of her wiſhes, a hope 


1 
2 1 


ſprung up in her mind that her mother would yet 


recover, and to this ſhe pertinaciouſly adhered al- 
moſt to the laſt hour. 4 5 
The progreſs of this diſorder was marked on the 
ſide of Madame St. Aubert, by patient ſuffering, 
and ſubjected wiſhes. 
ſhe awaited her death, could be derived only from 
the retroſpect of a lite governed, as far as human 


trailty permits, by a conſciouſneſs of being always 


in the preſence of the Deity, and by the hope of an 
higher world. But her piety could not entirely ſub- 
due the grief of parting from thoſe whom the. fo 
dearly loved. During theſe her laſt hours, ſhe con- 
verſed much with St. Aubert and Emily, on the 


; —_ of futurity, and on other religious topics. 


he - reſignation ſhe expreſſed, with the firm hope 


of meeting in a future world the friends ſhe left in 
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The compoſure, with which - 
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. and the effort which ſometimes appeared to 
cena her ſorrow at this temporary ſeparation, 
Wquently affected St. Aubert ſo much as to oblige 
in to leave the room. Having indulged his tears 
Ws while, he would dry them and return to the 
amber with a countenance compoſed by an endea- 
ur which did but increaſe his grief. 

Never had Emily felt the importance of the leſ- 
ns, which had taught her to reſtrain her ſenſibi- 
Wy, ſo much as in theſe moments, and never had 
the practiſed them with a triumph ſo complete. 
Nut when the laſt was over, ſhe ſunk at once under 


e preſſure of her ſorrow, and then perceived that 


was hope, as well as fortitude, which had hither- 

| ſupported her. St. Aubert was for a time too 

Evid of comfort himſelf to beſtow any on his 
Muggnter. 


I 


| A << 1 could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
| Would harrow up thy ſoul.” SHAKESPEAR, 


| ADAME St. Aubert was interred in the 
| Wi etbouring village church; her huſband and 
Waughter attended her to the grave, followed by a 
ong train of the peaſantry, who were 8 
mourners of this excellent woman. "hs 
On his return from the funeral, St. Aubert 
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himſelf in his chamber. When he came forth, it 
Was With a ſerene countenance, though pale in for- 
row. He gave orders that his family ſhould attend 
him. Emily only was abſent ; who overcome with 
the ſcene ſhe had juſt witneſſed, had retired & her 
Cloſet to weep alone. St. Aubert followed her thi- RX 
ther: he took her hand in ſilence, while ſhe conti. 
nued to weep ; and it was ſome moments before he 
could ſo far command his voice as to ſpeak. It I 
trembled while he ſaid, « My Emily, I am going 
to prayers with my family; you will join us. We 
muſt aſk ſupport from above. Where elſe ought WY 
we to ſeek it—where elſe can we find it?“ = 

Emily checked her tears, and followed her father 
to the parlour, where, the ſervants being aſſembled, 
St. Aubert read, in a low and folemn voice, the 
evening ſexvice, and added a prayer for the ſoul of 
the departed. During this, his voice often faltered, 
his tears fell upon the book, and at length he pauſed. 8 
But the ſublime emotions of pure devotion gradual- | tx 
Iy elevated his views above this world, and finally th 
brought comfort to this heart. | 

When the ſervice was ended, and the ſervants 
were withdrawn, he tenderly kiſſed Emily, and ſaid, 
« T have endeavoured to teach you, from your ear- Wn 
lieſt youth, the duty of ſelf- command: I have poin- Wi 
ted out to you the great importance of it through life, Wl 
not only as it preſerves us in the various and dan- 
gerous temptations that call us from rectitude and 
virtue, but as it limits the indulgences which are 
termed virtuous, yet which, extended beyond a cer- 
tain boundary, are vicious, for their conſequence is 
eyik.. All exceſs is vicious; even that ſorrow, which 
s amiable in its origin, becomes a ſelfiſh and unjuſt 
1 if indulged at the expence of our duties 
by our duties I mean what we owe to ourſelves, 2 
well as to others. I he indulgence of .exceflive grid 

enervates the mind, and almoſt incapacitates; ix tor 
NEG By | Again 
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gain partaking of thoſe various innocent enjoyments 
ich a benevolent God deſigned to be the ſun- 
pine of our lives. My dear Emily, recollect and 
actiſe the precepts I have ſo often given you, and 
ich your own experience has fo often ſhewn you 
be wiſe. | 

W < Your ſorrow is uſeleſs, Do not receive this as 
Wercly a common-place remark, but let reaſon there- 
re reſtrain ſorfrow. I would not annihilate your 
lings, my child; I would only teach you to com- 
nd them ; for whatever may be the evils reſult- 
from a too ſuſceptible. heart, nothing can be 
ped from an inſenſible one; that, on the other 
nc, is all vice—vice, of which the deformity is 
t ſoftened, or the effect conſoled for, by any ſem- 
Hance or poſſibility of good. You know my ſuffer- 
es, and are, therefore, convinced that mine are 
I: the light words which, on theſe occaſions, are ſo 
een repeated to deſtroy even the ſources of honeſt 


* 
75 
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4 Motion, or which merely diſplay the ſelfiſh oſten- 
1. Pon of a falſe 3 I will ſhew my Emily, 
1y at I can practiſe what I adviſe. I have faid thus 
* = much, becauſe I cannot bear to ſee 2 waſting in 
ts ſeleſs ſorrow, for want of that reſiſtance which is 


id. ue from mind; and I have not faid it till now, be- 
' auuſe there is a period when all reaſoning muſt yield 
n. nature; that is paſt: and another, when exceſſive 
- dulgence, having ſunk into habit, weighs down the 
' WMWaſticity of the ſpirits fo as to render conqueſt * 


| WP pollible; this is to come. You, my Emily, wi 

are ew that you are willing to avoid it.“ 

r. Emily ſmiled through her tears upon her father : 

> is Dear Sir,” ſaid ſhe, and her voice trembled; ſhe 
ich ould have added, „ will ſhew myſelf worthy of 


* d then began to talk on o õο topics, 1p The 


* 


— 


ut eing your daughter;“ but a mingled emotion of 
ratitude, affection, and grief overeame her. St. 
Jubert ſuffered her to weep without interruption - 
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The firſt perſon who came to condole with St, 
Aubert was a M. Barreaux, an auſtere and feeming- W% 
ly unfeeling man. A taſte for botany had introduced | 
them to each other, for they had frequently met in 
their wanderings among the mountains. M. Bar- 
reaux had retired from the world, and almoſt from 
ſociety, to live in a pleaſant chateau, on the ſkirts of 
the woods, near La Vallée. He alſo had been diſ- 
appointed in his opinion of mankind; but he did i 
not, like St. Aubert, pity and mourn for them; he 
felt more indignation at their vices, than comp aſſion 
for their weakneſſes. 

St. Aubert was ſomewhat ſurpriſed to ſee him; 
For, though he had often preſſed him to come to the 
chateau, he had never till now accepted the invita- 
tion; and now he came without ceremony or reſerve y 
entering the parlour as an old friend, The claims 
of misfortune appeared to have ſoftened down all 
the ruggedneſs and prejudices of his heart. St. 
Aubert, unhappy, ſeemed to be the ſole idea that oc- 


cupied his mind. It was in manners, more than in 


it, came from his heart, and ſpoke to theirs. Ko 


Words, that he appeared to ſympathize with his 

friends : he ſpoke little on the ſubject of their grief; 
but the minute attention he gave them, and the mo- 
= dulated voice, and ſoftened lock that accompanied 


At this melancholy period, St. Aubert was like- 
wiſe viſited by Madame Cheron, his only ſurviving 
lifter, who had been ſome years a widow, and now 
reſided on her own eſtate near Tholouſe. The in- 
tercourſe between them had not been very frequent. 
In her condolements, words were not wanting; ſhe . 
underſtood not the magic of the look that ſpeaks at WF, 
once to the ſoul, or the voice that ſinks like balm 
to the heart : but ſhe aſſured St. Aubert that ſhe 
ſincerely ſympathized with him, praiſed the virtues 
of his Ke wife, and then offered what ſhe conſi- FA 
dered to be confolation. Emily wept a | 
$4 3 | While 
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„ nue ſhe ſpoke ; St. Aubert was tranquil, liſtened 
. = % what ſhe ſaid in filence, and then turned the diſ- 
Ppurſe upon another ſubject. 
At parting ſhe preſſed him and her niece to make 
er an early viſit. “ Change of place will amuſe 
ou,“ ſaid ſhe, “ and it is wrong to give way to 
rief.“ St. Aubert acknowledged the truth of theſe 
ords of courſe; but, at the ſame time, felt more 
luctant than ever to quit the ſpot which his paſt 
ppineſs had conſecrated. The prefence of his 
ite had ſanctified every ſurrounding ſcene, and, 
cn day, as it gradually ſoftened the acuteneſs of 
as ſuffering, aſſiſted the tender enchantment that 
ound him to home. | | g 
But chere were calls which muſt be complied 
ich, and of this kind was the viſit he paid to his 
oother-in-law M. Queſnel. An affair of an inte- 
ſting nature made it neceſſary that he ſhould delay 
Wis viſit no longer, and, withing to rouſe Emily 
n her dejection, he took her with him to Epour- 
ee. | 
s the carriage entered upon the foreſt that ad- 
Pined his paternal domain, his eyes once more 
gaught, between the chefnut avenue, the turreted 
orners of the chateau. He ſighed to think of 
hat had paſſed ſince he was laſt there, and that it 
eas now the property of a man who neither revered 
„or valued it. At length he. entered the avenue, 
hoſe lofty trees had fo often delighted him when 
boy, and whoſe melancholy ſhade was now ſo 
Fc ongenial to the tone of his ſpirits. Every feature. 
of the edifice, diſtinguiſhed by an air of heavy gran- 
eur, appeared ſucceſſively between the branches f 
the trees the broad turret, the arched gateway that 
led into the courts, the draw-bridge, and the dry. 
folle that ſurrounded the whole. 1 
Ihe ſound of carriage wheels brought a troop of 
ſervants to the great gate, where St. Kubert alight» * 
» a 
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ed, and from which he led Emily into the gothic 
hall, now no longer hung with the arms and ancient 
banners of the family. - Theſe were diſplaced, and | 
the oak wainſcotting, and beams that croſſed the 
roof, were painted white, The large table, too, 
that uſed to ſtretch along the upper end of the hall, 
where the maſter of the manſion uſed to diſplay his 
hoſpitality, and whence the peal of laughter, and 


| 
the ſong of conviviality, had ſo often reſounded, 
("TIM 

4 


: 
5 


1 


was now removed; even the benches that had ſur- Pp 
rounded the hall were no longer there, The heavy x 
walls were hung with frivolous ornaments, and ever; 
thing that appeared denoted the falſe taſte and cor- 
rupted ſentiments of the preſent owner. 1 

St. Aubert followed a gay Pariſian ſervant to a 
parlour, where ſat Monſ. and Madame Queſnel, who 
received him with a ſtately politeneſs, and, after a | 
few formal words of condolement, ſeemed to have 
forgotten that they ever had a lifter. 

;mily felt tears ſwell into her eyes, and then re- 
ſentment checked them. St. Aubert, calm and de- 
liberate, preſerved his dignity without aſſuming im- 
portance, and Queſnel was depreſſed by his preſence 7 
without exactly knowing wherefore. 1 

After ſome general converſation, St. Aubert re- 
queſted to ſpeak with him alone; and Emily, be-. 
ing left with Madame Queſnel, ſoon learned that a 8 
large party was invited to dine at the chateau, and 
was compelled to hear that nothing which was paſt 
and irremediable ought to prevent the feſtivity of the 
preſent hour. | N. 
St. Aubert, when he was told that company were 
expected, felt a mixed emotion of diſguſt and indig- 
nation againſt the inſenſibility of Queſnel, which 
prompted him to return home immediately. But he 
was informed, that Madame Cheron had been aſked 
to meet him; and, when he looked at Emily, and 
conſidered that a time might come when the e 
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or her uncle would be prejudicial to her, he deter- 
qanmined not to incur it himſelf, by conduct which 
would be reſented as indecorous, by the very perſons 
no now ſhewed ſo little ſenſe of decorum. 


|, F talian gentlemen, of whom one was named Montoni, 
s Liſtant relation of Madame Queſnel, a man about 
d orty, of an uncommonly handſome perſon, with fea- 
J res manly and expreſſive, but whoſe countenance 
.. XXexhibited, upon the whole, more of the haughtineſs 
y # f command, and the quickneſs of diſcernment, 
y 6 han of any other character. IDF; 

_ Signor Cavigni, his friend, appeared to be about 


tion of manner, | 
Emily was ſhocked by the ſalutation with which 
Madame Cheron met her father“ Dear brother,” 
aid ihe, „I am concerned to ſee you look fo Mo? 
; do, pray, have advice!” St. Aubert anſwered, 
With a melancholy ſmile, that he felt himſelf much 
2s uſual; but Emily's fears made her now fancy 
that her father looked worſe than he really did. 
Emily would have been amuſed by the new cha- 
eracters the ſaw, and the varied converſation that 
paſſed during dinner, which was ſerved in a ſtyle of 


3 plendor ſhe had ſeldom ſeen before, had her ſpirits 

* 3 een leſs oppreſſed. Of the gueſts, Signor Mon- 

toni was lately come from Italy, and he ſpoke of 

de the commotions which at that period agitated the 
country; talked of party differences With warmth, 
and then lamented the probable conſequences of the 

„ tumults. His friend ſpoke with equal ardour, of the : -. 

politics of his country; praiſed the government ans 

. proſperity of Venice, and boaſted of its decided i _ 

1 Periority over all the other Italian ſtates. He them 

1 turned to the ladies, and talked with the fame elo- 


quence, of Pariſian faſhions, the French opera, and $ 7 | | 
of | | C 5 French aa 
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than ever, for ſhe more than ever miſſed the pre- 
ſence of that dear parent, who, whenever ſhe had 


| „ | 
French manners; and on the latter ſubject, he did 
not fail to mingle what is ſo particularly agreeable 
to French taſte, The flattery was not detected by 
thoſe to whom it was addreſſed, though its effects, 
in producing ſubmiſſive attention, did not eſcape his 
obſervation. When he could diſengage himſelf from 
the aſſiduities of the other ladies, he ſometimes ad- 


dreſſed Emily: but ſhe knew nothing of Pariſian 


faſhions, or Pariſian operas ; and her modeſty, ſim- 


plicity, and correct manners, formed a decided 


contraſt to thoſe of her female companions. 
After dinner, St. Aubert ſtole from the room to 


view once more the old cheſnut which Queſnel talk- > 
ed of cutting down. As he ſtcod under its ſhade, #3 


and looked up among its branches, ſtill luxuriant, 
and ſaw here and there the blue-ſky trembling be- 
tween them; the purſuits and events of his early 
days crowded faſt to his mind, with the figures and 


characters of friends—long ſince gone from the 


earth; and he now felt biniſelf to be almoſt an in- 
ſulated being, with nobody but his Emily for his 


heart to turn to, 


He ſtood loſt amid the ſcenes of years which fan- 
cy called up, till the ſucceficn cloſed with the pic- | 
ture of his dying wiſe, and he ſtar.ed away, to for- 
get it, if potiible, at the ſocial board. 


St. Aubert ordered his carriage at an early hour, 


and Emily obſerved, that he was more than unuſu- 
ally filent and dejected on the way home; but ſhe 
conſidered this to be the effect of his viſit to a place 


which ſpoke ſo eloquently of former times, nor ſuſ- 


+pected that he had a cauſe of grief which he con- 
Cealed from her. | 


On entering the chateau ſhe felt more depreſſed 


been from home, uſed to welcome her return oy 
1 | | {miles 


E 
miles and fondneſs; now, all was ſilent and forſa- 
en. | 
: But what reaſon and effort may fail to do, time 
es. Week after week paſled away, and each, 
it paſſed, ſtole ſomething from the harſhneſs of 
er affliction, till it was mellowed to that tenderneſs 
5 hich the feeling heart cheriſhes as ſacred., St. Au- 
ert, on the contrary, viſibly declined in health; 
ough Emily, who had been ſo conſtantly wiknaims 
as almoſt the laſt perſon who. obſerved it. 8" -, 
Eonſtitution had never recovered from the late Fong 
Hack of the fever, and the ſucceeding ſhock it Bad a 
eceived from Madame St. Aubert's death had pros 
Nuced its preſent infirmity. His phyſician now or- 
ered him to travel; for it was perceptible that ſor- 
o had ſcized upon his nerves, weakened as they 
pad been by the preceding illneſs; and variety of 
ene, it was probable, would, by amuſing his mind, 
eiſtore them to their proper tone. 
For ſome days Emily was occupied in preparations 
attend him; and he, by preparations to diminiſh 
Mis expences at home during the journey—a purpoſe 
Which determined him at length to diſmiſs his do- 
meſtics. Emily ſeldom oppoled her father's wiſhes 
by queſtions or remonſtrances, or ſhe would now 
have aſked why he did not take a ſervant, and have 
repreſented that his infirm health made one almoſt 
neceſſary. But when, on the eve of their depar- 
ture, ſhe found that he had diſmiſſed Jacques, Fran- 
cis, and Mary, and detained only "Thereſa the old 
= houſekeeper, ſhe was extremely ſurpriſed, and ven- 
Wa tured to aſk his reaſon for having done fo. «©, To 
$1 ſave expences, my dear, he replied “ we are go- 
ing on an expenſive excurſion,” 5 
The phyſician had preſcribed the air of Langue- 
doc and Provence; and St. Aubert. determinech 
therefore, to travel leiſurely along the ſhores of h 
Mediterranean, towards Provence. 
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They retired early to their chamber on the night 1 . f 
before their departure; but Emily had a few books 


and other things to collect, and the clock had ſtruck N 5 
twelve before ſhe had finiſhed, or had remembered 
that ſome of her drawing inſtruments, which ſne ä 


meant to take with her, were in the parlour below. 3 
As ſhe went to fetch theſe, ſhe paſſed her father's 


room, and, perceiving the door half open, conclud- 
ed that he was in his ſtudy—for, ſince the death of 
Madame St. Aubert, it had been frequently his cuſ- 
tom to riſe from his reſtleſs bed, and go thither to 
compoſe his mind. When ſhe was below ſtairs, ſhe 
looked into his room, but without finding him; and 
as ſhe returned to her chamber, ſhe tapped at his 
door, and receiving no anſwer, ſtepped ſoftly in, to ⁶ 
be certain whether he was there. Its 

The room was dark, but a light glimmered through 


Tome panes of glaſs that were placed in the upper 1 8 


part of a cloſet door. Emily believed her father to 
be in the cloſet, and, ſurpriſed that he was up at 
Jo late an hour, apprehended he was unwell, and 
was going to enquire; but, conſidering that her 
ſudden appearance at this hour might alarm him, ſhe > 
removed her light to the ſtair-caſe, and then ſtepped 
ſoftly to the cloſet.. On looking through the panes 
of glaſs, ſhe ſaw him ſeated at a ſmall table, with 
papers before him, ſome of which he was reading 
with deep attention and intereſt, during which he 
often wept, and ſobbed aloud. Emily, who had 
come to the door to learn whether her father was ill, #8 
was now detained there by a mixture of curioſity RE 
and tenderneſs. She could not witneſs his ſorrow, Wa 
without being anxious to know the ſubject of it; and 
ſhe therefore continued to obſerve him in filence, 
concluding that thoſe papers were letters of her late 
mother. Preſently he knelt down, and with a look 
ſo ſolemn as ſhe had ſeldom ſeen him aſſume, and 
which was mingled with a certain wild W 
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: that partook more of horror than of any other cha- 


* 


s racer, he prayed ſilently for a conſiderable time. 

When he roſe, a gha 1 paleneſs was on his coun- 
d enance. Emily was haſtily retiring ; but ſhe ſaw 
e Wim turn again to the papers, and ſhe ſtopped. He 


book from among them a ſmall caſe, and from thence 
miniature picture. The rays of light fell ſtrongly 
Wpon it, and ſhe perceived it to be that of a lady, 
Put not of her mother. | 

= St. Aubert gazed earneſtly and tenderly upon this 
WEportrait, put it to his lips, and then to his heart, 
ad ſighed with a convulſive force. Emily could 
Larcely believe what ſhe ſaw to be real. She never 
new till now that he had a picture of any other 
lady than her mother, much leſs that he had one 
which he evidently valued fo highly; but having 


h looked repeatedly, to be certain that it was not the 
r eſemblance of Madame St. Aubert, ſke became en- 
o irely convinced that it was deſigned for that of ſome 
it pther perſon. a 


At length St. Aubert returned the picture into its 
eaſe; and Emily, recollecting that ſhe was intruding 

upon his private ſorrows, ſoftly withdrew from the 

cChamber. | 
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, Oh how canſt thou renounce the boundleſs ſtore 

Of charms which nature to her vot'ry yields! 

The warbling woodland, the reſounding ſhore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the ſong of even; 

All that the mountain's ſhelr'ring boſom ſhields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven 

O how canſt thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven 


" 
= 
ww a a; a mi” 6?! /), Ü'FͥX:R,, ̃ꝓ/ / ̃— . 7— if wb. 


% Theſe charms ſhall work thy ſoul's eternal health, 
And love, anSgeatleneſs, and joy impart.” 


Tuz MinsTREL; 


St. Aubert, inſtead of taking the more direct 
road, that ran along the feet of the Pyrences to Lan- 
guedoc, choſe one that, winding over the heights, 
afforded more extenſive views and greater variety of 
romantic ſcenery e tyrned a little out of his 
way to talee leaye of M. BKFreaux, whom he found 
botanjzing in the wood near his chateau, and who, 
whengS was told the purpoſe,gf St. Aubert's viſit, 
expreſſed a degree of concerh, ſuch as his friend 
had thought it was ſcarcely poſiible for him to feel on 
any ſimilar occaſion. They parted with mutual re- 
gret. 5 é 
If any thing could have tempted me from my 
retirement,“ ſaid M. Barreaux, „it would have been 

e pleaſure of accompanying you on this little tour, 


I do not often offer compliments; you may, there- 


fore, believe me, when I ſay, that I ſhall look for 
your return with impatience.” 8 | 
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3.9 
WEE The travellers proceeded on their journey. As 
9 they aſcended the heights, St. Aubert often looked 
Back upon his chateau, in the plain below ; tender 
Pages crowded to his mind; his melanCholy ima- 
nation ſuggeſted that he ſhould return no more; 
a though he checked this wandering thought, ſtill 
continued to look, till the hazineſs of diſtance 
ended his home with the general landſcape, and 
. Aubert ſeemed to 


« Drag at each remove a lengthening chain.” - 


« + % ns 
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Hie and Emily continued ſunk in muſing. ſilence 
r ſome leagues, from which melancholy feverie 
RE mily firſt awoke, and her young fancy, ſtruck with - + * 
be grandeur of the objects around, gradually yield- 
d to delightful impreſſions. The road now de- 
ended into glens, confined by ſtupendous walls of 
ck, grey and barren, except where ſhrubs ſringed 
eir ſummits, or patches of meagre vegetation tinted 
eir receſſes, in which the wild goat was frequently 
owſing. And, now, the way led to the lofty cliffs, 
From whence the landſcape was ſeen extending in 
all its magnificence. 3 
BE Emily could not reficain bay tranſport as ſhe 
looked over the pine fqqſts of Me mountains upon 
the vaſt plains, that, enriched withr wocds, towns, 
= bluſhing vings, and plantations of almonds,galms 
and olives, ſtretched- long, till their variou Hours 
melted in diſtance into one harmonious hue, that 
ſeemed to unite earth with heaven. Through the 
whole of this glorious ſcene the majeſtic Garonne 
wandered; deſcending from its ſource among the 
Pyrenees, and winding its blue waves towards the 
Bay of Biſcay, „ 
be ruggedneſs of the unfrequented road often 3 
oblized the wanderers to alight, from their, little 
carriage, - but they thought themſelves amply repaid  : 
for this nconyentence by the grandeur of GO IIS 
| | 5 
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* and; while the muleteer led his animals lowly over 
the broken ground, the travellers had leiſure to 


Iinger amid theſe ſolitudes, and to indulge the ſub- 
lime reflgtions, which ſoften, while they elevate, 
the heart, and fill it with the certainty of a preſent 
God ! Still the enjoyment of St. Aubert was touch- 


ed with that penſive melancholy, which gives to 
every object a mellower tint, and breathes a ſacred 


Charm over all around. 


'They had provided againſt part of the evil to be N 5 


encountered from a want of convenient inns, by 
carrying a ſtock of proviſions in the carriage, ſo 
that they might take refreſhment on any pleaſant 


ſpot, in the open air, and paſs the nights wherever 
they ſhould happen to meet with a comfortable cot- 
tage. For the mind, alſo, they had provided, by a 


work on botany, written by M. Barreaux, and by 


ſeveral of the Latin and Italian poets ; while Emily's | 
pencil enabled her to preſerve ſome of thoſe combi- ; PH 


nations of forms, which charmed her at every ſtep. 


The lonelineſs of the road, where, only now and 
then, a peaſant was ſeen driving his mule, or ſome 
mountaineer-children at play among the rocks, 
heightened the effect of the ſcenery. St. Aubert 
with it, that he determined, if 


was ſo much ſtru 

he could hear of a Toad, te further among 
the mountains, and, bending his way rather more to 
the „to emerge into Rouſillon, and coaſt the 
Mediterranean along part of that country to Lan- 
guedoc. 


one of thoſe cliffs, which, bright with the verdure 
of palm trees, adorn, like gems, the tremendous 
walls of the rocks, and which overlooked the great- 
er part of Gaſcony, and part of Languedoc. Here 
was ſhade, and the freſh water of a ſpring, that, 
gliding among the turf, under the trees, thence pre- 
cipitated itſelf from rock to rock, till its dathing 


7 


Soon after mid-day, they reached the ſummit of . ; 


murmuts 
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i" 11 urmurs were loſt in the abyſs, though its white 
Why foam was long ſeen amid the darkneſs of the pines 
Pelow. a 
This was a ſpot well ſuited for reſt, and the tra- 
llers alighted to dine, while the mules were un- 
mnefled to browſe on the ſavoury herbs that en- 
ched this ſummit, | | 
lt was ſome time before St. Aubert or Emily 
S$$0u1d withdraw their attention from the ſurroundin 
Wdje, ſo as to partake of their little repaſt. Seate 
tze ſhade of the palms, St. Aubert pointed out to 
Mer obſervation the courſe of the rivers, the ſitua- 
Yon of great towns, and the boundaries of provinces, 
nich ſcience, rather than the eye, enabled him to 
deſcribe. Notwithſtanding this occupation, when 
a de had talked awhile, he ſuddenly became ſilent, 
Mhoughtful, and tears often fwelled to his eyes, 
hich Emily obſerved, and the ſympathy of her own 
eart tald her thei cauſe, The ſcene before them 
re ſome reſemblance, though it was on a much 


1 
. nder ſcale, to a favourite one of the late Madame 
e 8 t. Aubert, within view of the fiſhing- houſe. They 
'” both obſerved this, and thought how delighted ſhe 
5 > would have been with the preſent landſcape, while 


they knew that her eyes muſt never, never more 


5 open upon this world. St. Aubert remembered the 
0 = 


laſt time of his viſiting that ſpot in company with 
ber, and alſo the mournfully preſaging thoughts 
which had then ariſen in his mind, and were now, 
even thus ſoon, realized] The recolleCtions ſubdued 
him, and he abruptly roſe from his ſeat, and walked 
away to where no eye could obſerve his grief. 
Wen he returned, his countenance had recovered 
its uſual ſerenity; he took Emily's hand, preſſed it 
affectionately, without ſpeaking, and ſoon after 
called to the muleteer, who ſat at a Httle diſtance, 
concerning a road among the mountains towards 
Rouſillon. Michael ſaid, there were ſeveral that 


n 


7 
* 
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Way, but he did not know how far they extended, 
or even whether they were paſſable z and St. Aubert 
who did not intend to teal ahead ſun ſet, aſked what 
village they could reach about that time. The 4 
muleteer calculated, that they could eaſily reach 
Mateau, which was in their preſent road; but that, 

if they took a road that ſloped more to the ſouth, | | 
towards Roufllon, there was a hamlet, which he 
thought they could gain before the evening ſhut in. 
St. Aubert, after ſome heſitation, determined to 
take the latter courſe, and Michael, having finiſhed 

Wh nth his meal, and harneſſed his mules, again ſet forward, 

hut ſoon ſtopped; and St. Aubert ſaw him doing 

£ homage to a croſs, that ſtood on a rock impending Wn 
over their way. Having concluded his devotions, 
he ſmacked his whip in the air, and, in ſpite of 

EF the rough road, and the pain of his poor mules, 

= 7 85 he had been lately lamenting, rattled, in a 

| Il gallop, along the edge of à precipice, which it 


- 


made the eye dizzy tofook down. Emily was terri- Rm 

I fied almoſt to fainting; and St. Aubert, apprehend- 8 

ing {till greater danger from ſuddenly ſtopping thjae 

| driver, was compelled to fit quietly, and truſt his 
4 fate to the ſtrength and diſcretion of the mules, who Wm 


ſeemed to poſſeſs a greater portion of the latter qua- 
my than their maſter; for they carried the travellers 
ſafe into the valley, and there ſtopped upon the 
brink of the rivulet that watered it. _ 
Leaving the ſplendour of extenſive proſpects, they WR 

now entered the narrow valley ſcreened by 


Rocks on rocks piled, as if by magic ſpell ; 
Here ſcorch'd by lightnings, there with ivy green, 


The ſcene of barrenneſs was here and there in- 
terrupted by the ſpreading branches of the larch and 
cedar, which threw their gloom over the cliff, or 
athwart the torrent that rolled in the vale. No 
living creature appeared, except the izard, 171 5 

i 2 ing 


by. (43; 3 


: Fling among the rocks, and often hanging upon 
points ſo dangerous, that fancy ſhrunk from the 


e K<Fiew of them. This was ſuch a ſcene as Salvator 
h E&ould have choſen, had he then exiſted, for his 
, nvaſs; St. Aubert, impreſſed by the romantic cha- 
„ eder of the place, almoſt expected to ſee banditti 
e art from behind ſome projecting rock, and he kept 
Sis hand upon the arms with which he always tra- 
9 x welled. | | 

3 AE As they advanced, the valley opened; its ſavage 
„ea tures gradually ſoftened, and, «towards evening, 
x ey vere among heathy mountains, {tretched in 


r perſpective, along which the ſolitary ſheep- bell 


. "Hh as heard, and the voice of the ſhepherd calling 
fis wandering flocks to the nightly fold. His cabin, 
, Partly ſhadowed by the cork-tree and the ilex, which 


St. Aubert obſerved to flouriſh in higher regions of 
Mee air than any other trees, except the fir, was all 
ee human habitation that yet appeared.” Along the 
rttom of this valley the moſt vivid verdure*was - 
MPread; and, in the little hollow receſſes of the 
aFfountains, under the ſhade of the oak and cheſnut, 
berqds of cattle were grazing. Groups of them, too, 
voere often ſeen repoſing on the banks of the rivulet, 
or laying their ſides in the cool ſtream, and ſipping 


eis waves. © 
The fun was now ſetting upon the valley; its laſt 


iigbt gleamed upon the water, and heightened the 
rich yellow and purple tints of the heath and 
broom, that overſpread the mountains. St. Au- 
bert enquired of Michael the diſtance to the hamlet 
he had mentioned, but the man could not with cer- 
Wy Hinty tell; and Emily began to fear that he had 
miſtaken the road. Here was no human being to 
afhift, or direct them; they had left the ſhepherd and 
his cabin far behind, and the ſcene became ſo ob- 
ſcured in twilight, that the eye could not follow the 
diſtant perſpective of the valley in ſearch of a cot- 
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tage, or a hamlet, A glow of the horizon till 
marked the weſt, and this was of ſome little uſe to 
the travellers, Michael ſeemed endeavouring to keep 
up his courage by ſinging z his muſic, however, was 


: 3 not of a kind to diſperſe melancholy; he ſung, in a 
ort of chant, one of the moſt diſmal ditties his pre- 
ſent audlitors had ever heard, and St. Aubert at 


length diſcovered it to be a veſper-hymn to his fa- 
vourite ſaint. 

They travelled on, ſunk in that thoughtful me- 
lancholy, with which rwilight and ſolitude impreſs | 
the mind. Michael had now ended his ditty, and 
nothing was heard but the drowſy murmur of the 
breeze among the woods, and its light flutter, as it 
blew freſh into the carriage, They were at length 7 
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rouſed by the ſound of fire- arms. St. Aubert called 


to the muleteer to ſtop, and they liſtened. The 
note Was not repeated; but preſently they heard a 
ruſtling among the brakes. St. Aubert drew forth a 
piſtol, and ordered Michael to proceed as faſt as 


poffible z who had not long obeyed, before a horn . 1 


ſounded, that made the mountains ring. He looked 
again from the window, and then ſaw a young man 
ſpring from the buſhes into the road, followed by 
a couple of dogs. The ftranger was in a hunter's 
dreſs. His gun was flung acroſs his ſhoulders, the 
hunter's horn hung from his belt, and in his hand 
was a ſmall pike, which, as he held it, added to the 
manly grace of his figure, and aſſiſted the agility of 
his ſteps. | 

After a moment's heſitation, St. Aubert again 
ſtopped the carriage, and waited till he came up, 
that they might enquire concerning the hamlet they 
were in ſearch of. The ſtranger informed him, that 
it was only half a league diſtant, that he was going 
thither himſelf, and would readily ſhew the way. 
St. Aubert thanked him for the offer, and, pleaſed 
with his chevalier-like air and open er 


(354-3 


ed him to take a ſeat in the carriage; which 
e ſtranger, with an acknowledgment, declined, 
ding that he would keep pace with the mules. 
But I fear you will be wretchedly accommodated, 
id he: „ the inhabitants of theſe mountains are a 
Imple people, who are not only without the luxu- 
Wes of life, but almoſt deſtitute of what in other 
aces are held to be its neceſſaries.“ | 
I perceive you are not one of its inhabitants, 
i fir,” ſaid St. Aubert. 

„No, Sir, I am only a wanderer here | 
The carriage drove on, and the increaſing duſk 
made the travellers very thankful that they had a 
guide; the frequent glens, too, that now opened 
mong the mountains, would likewiſe have added to 
cir perplexity. Emily, as ſhe looked up one of 
eſe, ſaw ſomething at a great diſtance like a bright 
Woud in the air. What light is yonder, Sir?“ 
Wd ſhe. St. Aubert looked, and perceived that it 
Fas the ſnowy ſummit of a mountain, ſo much 
her than any around it, that it ſtill reflected the 
flün's rays, while thoſe below lay in deep ſhade. 
At length, village lights were ſeen to twinkle 
through the duſk, and, ſoon after, ſome cottages 
were diſcovered in the valley, or rather were ſeen 
reflection in the ſtream, on whoſe margin they 
ood, and which {till gleamed with the evening 
ight. 

Ihe ſtranger now came up, and St. Aubert, on 
further enquiry, found not only that there was no 
inn in the place, but not any ſort of houſe of public 
reception. The ſtranger, however, offered to walk 
on, and enquire for a cottage to accommodate them; 
bor which further civiligy St. Aubert returned his 
banks, and faid, that, as the village was ſo near, 
he would alight, and walk with him. Emily fol- 
lowed ſlowly in the carriage. 1 
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On the way, St. Aubert aſked his companion what 
ſucceſs he had had in the chaſe. “ Not much, Sir,” 
he replied, “ nor do I aim at it. I am pleaſed with 
the country, and mean to ſaunter away a few weeks 
among its ſcenes. My dogs I take with me more 
for companionſhip than for game. This dreſs, too, 
gives me an oſtenſible buſineſs, and procures me 
that reſpect from the people, which would, perhaps, 
be refuſed to a lonely ſtranger, who had no viſible 


motive for coming among them.“ 


« I admire your taſte,” ſaid St. Aubert, “ and 


was a younger man, ſhould like to paſs a few 
Weeks in your way exceedingly. I, too, am a wan- 


derer, but neither my plan nor purſuits are exactly 


like yours—T go in ſearch of health, as much as of 


amuſement.” St. Aubert ſighed, and pauſed ; and 
then, ſeeming to recollect himſelf, he reſumed : If 
I can hear of a tolerable road, that may afford de- 
cent accommodation, it is my intention to paſs into 
Rouſillon, and along the ſea-ſhore to Languedoc. 
You, Sir, ſeem to be acquainted with the country, 
mw can, perhaps, give me information on the ſub- 
e | of 
: The ſtranger ſaid, that what information he could 
give was entirely at his ſervice; and then mentioned 
a road rather more to the eaſt, which led to a town, 
whence it would be eaſy to proceed into Rouſillon. 
They now arrived at the village, and commenced 
their ſearch for a cottage, that would affond a night's 
lodging. In ſeveral, which they entered, ignorance, 
poverty, and mirth ſeemed equally to prevail; and 
the owners eyed St. Aubert with a mixture of curi- 
oſity and timidity, Nothing like a bed could be 
found, and he had ceaſed to enquire for one, when 
Emily joined him, who obſerved the languor of her 
father's countenance, and lamented, that he had 
taken a road ſo ill provided with the comforts ne- 
ceſſary for an invalid. Other cottages, which they 
| examin 5 
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amined, ſeemed ſomewhat leſs ſavage than the 
rmer, conſiſting of two rooms, if ſuch they could 
called; the firſt of theſe occupied by mules and 
gs, the ſecond of the family, which generally con- 
ed of ſix or eight children, with their parents, 
o ſept on beds of ſkins and dried beech leaves 

ead upon a mud floor. Here, light was admitted, 
a ſmoke diſcharged, through an aperture in the 
r; and here the ſcent of ſpirits (for the travelling 
XWugglcrs, who haunted the Pyrenees, had made this 
ee people familiar with the uſe of liquors,) was 
ncrally perceptible enough. Emily turned from 
cn ſcenes, and looked at her father with anxious 
aderneſs, which the young ſtranger ſeemed to ob- 


4 oe; for, drawing St. Aubert aſide, he made him 


offer of his own bed. © It is a decent one,” 
1 Bid he, „ when compared with what we have juſt 
n, yet ſuch as in other circumſtances I ſhould be 
med io offer you.” St. Aubert acknowledged 
wuch he felt himſelf obliged by this kindneſs, 
Dat refuſed to accept it, till the young ſtranger 
would take no denial. „Do not give me the pain 
knowing, Sir,“ ſaid he, “ that an invalid, like 
u, lies on hard ſkins, while I fleep in a bed. 
eiiies, Sir, your refuſal wounds my pride; I muſt 
eve 50 think my offer unworthy your accept- 
ee. Let me ſhew you the way. I have no doubt 
landlady can accommodate this young lady alſo.” 
St. Aubert, at length conſented, that, if this could 
e done, he would accept his kindnefs, though he 
eit racher ſurpriſed, that the ſtranger had proved 
mil ſo deficient in gallantry, as to adminifter to 
ee rcpoſe of an infirm man, rather than to that of 
very lovely ycung woman, for he had not once 
tered the room fer Emily. But ſhe thought net 
We! herſelf, and the animated {mile ſhe gave him, told 
much the felt herſelf obliged for the preference 
df her father. 9 * l BIT 
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On their way, the ſtranger, whoſe name was Va- 
lancourt, ſtepped on firſt to ſpeak to his hoſteſs, and 
e came out to welcome St. Aubert into a cottage, 
much ſuperior to any he had ſeen, This good wo- 
man ſeemed very willing to accommodate the ſtran- 
gers, who were ſoon compelled to accept-the only 
two beds in the place. Eggs and milk were the only 
4 food the cottage afforded; but againſt ſcarcity of 
= 1 St. Aubert had provided, and he requeſted 
| Valancourt to ſtay, and partake with him of leſs i 
*Z homely fare; an invitation, which was readily ac- 
cepted, and they paſſed an hour in intelligent con- 
verſation. St. Aubert was much pleaſed with the 
manly frankneſs, ſimplicity, and keen ſuſceptibility | 
to the grandeur of nature, which his new acquain- Wa 
tance diſcovered ; and, indeed, he had often been 

heard to ſay, that, without a certain ſimplicity of 

heart, this taſte could not exiſt in any ſtrong de- 

ree. 

. The converſation was interrupted by a violent 

uproar without, in which the voice of the muletecr 
Was heard above every other found. Valancourt 
ſtarted from his ſeat, and went to enquire the occa- 
ſion; but the diſpute continued ſo long afterwards, 
that St. Aubert went himſelf, and found Michael 
quarrelling with the hoſteſs, becauſe ſhe had refuſed 
to let his mules lie in a little room where he and 
three of her ſons were to paſs the night. The place 
was wretched enough, but there was no other for 
theſe people to ſleep in; and, with ſomewhat more 
of delicacy than was uſual among the inhabitants of 
this wild tract of country, ſhe perſiſted in refuſing 
to let the animals have the ſame bed-chamber witi 
her children. This was a tender point with the 
muleteer ; his honour was wounded when the mules 
were treated with diſreſpect, and he would have re- 
ceived a blow perhaps, with more meekneſs. He 


declared that his beaſts were as honeſt beaſts, and 
| | 1 Þ 


& 
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438 good beaſts as any in the whole province; and 
at they had a right to be well treated wherever 
ey went. © They are as harmleſs as lambs,” 
d he, « if people don't affront them. I never 
e them behave themſelves amiſs above once or 
ice in my life, and then they had good reaſon for 
ing ſo. Once, indeed, they kicked at a boy's 
that lay aſleep in the ſtable, and broke it; but I 
them they were out there, and, by Saint An- 
y! believe they underſtood me, for they never 
Wo again.” | 
Ne concluded this èloquent harangue with proteſt- 


; chat they ſhould ſhare with him, go where he 
would. | 

ue diſpute was at length ſettled by Valancourt, 
o drew the hoſteſs aſide, and deſired ſhe would 
f 5 the muleteer and his beaſts have the place in 
- . 


eſtion to themſelves, while her ſons ſhould have 
de bed of ſkins deſigned for him, for that he would 


7 


rap himſelf up in his cloak, and fleep on the bench 
dhe cottage door. But this ſhe thought it her 
ty to oppoſc, and ſhe felt it to be her inclination 
- WS diſappoint the muleteer. Valancourt, however, 


s wpoſitive, and the tedious affair was at length 


EL 


Wt1ed. 

It was late when Aubert and Emily retired to 
ir rooms, and Valancourt to his ſtation at the 
rr, which, at this mild ſeaſon, he preferred to a 
ee cabin and a bed of ſkins. St. Aubert was ſome- 
eat furpriſed to find in his room volumes of Ho- 
er, Horace, and Petrarch ; but the name of Va- 

court, written in them, told him to whom they 
longed. ee OO 
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Ir. Aubert awoke at an early hour, refreſhed bj 
Neep, and deſirous to ſet forward. He invited th: 
ſtranger to breakfaſt with him; and, talking agai 
cf the road, Valancourt: faid, that, ſome month 


lon. He recommended it to St. Aubert to take the 
me leave, I will direct your muleteer ſo far. I mu 
wander ſomewhere, and your company would make 


this a pleaſanter ramble than any other I coul 
ne.” ©: b 


varied with groves of dwarf oak, beech, and 
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6 In truth he was a ſtrange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle, and each. dreadful ſcene, 
In darkneſs, and in ſtorm he found delight; 
Nor leſs than when an ocean-wave ſerene 
The ſouthern ſun diffus'd his dazzling ſheen» 
Even ſad viciſſitude amus'd his ſoul ; 
And if a ſigh would ſometimes intervene, 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
A ſigh, a tear, ſo ſweet, he wiſh'd not to controul.” 
4 Tux Mixs TRT. 


paſt, he had travelled as far as Beaujeu, which 
a town of ſome conſequence on the way to Rouſi 


route, and the latter determined to do ſo. 28 
« The road from this hamlet,” ſaid Valancour: 


© and that to Beaujeu, part at the diſtance of abou . 


a league and an half from hence; if you will giv: 


St. Aubert thankfully accepted his offer, and the 
ſet out together, the young ſtranger on foot, for i 
refuſed the invitation of St. Aubert to take a ia 
in his little carriage. 3 

The road wound along the feet of the mountai 
through a paſtoral valley, bright with verdure, a 
e 


11 . 


En 


re, under whoſe. branches herds of cattle repoſed. 
Mie mountain-aſh too, and the weeping birch, often 
ew their pendant foliage over the fteeps above, 
Pere the ſcanty ſoil ſcarcely concealed their roots, 
SS where their light branches waved to every breeze 
t auttered from the mountains. 

rhaye travellers were frequently met at this early 
r, for the ſun had not yet riſen upon the valley, 
by chepherds driving immenſe flocks from their folds 
ed upon the hills. St. Aubert had ſet out thus 
. not only that he might enjoy the firſt appear- 
of ſun riſe, but that he might inhale the firſt 
ee breath of morning, which above all things is 
| eſhing to the ſpirits of the invalid. In theſe re- 
t. ns it was particularly ſo, where an abundance of 
hence on the air. | 

+ Ihe dawn, which ſoftened the ſcenery with its 
Ec uliar grey tint, now diſperſed, and Emily watched 
ute eprogreſs of the day, firſt trembling on the to 
wa the bigheſt cliffs, then touching them with ſplen- 
u 111-8 
+ wrapt in a dewy miſt. Meanwhile, the ſullen 
—_y of the eaſtern clouds began to bluſh, then to 


'Y 


ur en, and then to glow with a thouſand colours, 


« 


0.888 the golden light darted over all the air, touched 
g lower points of the mountain's brow, and glanced 
mul long ſloping beams upon the valley and its ſtream, 
aca! nature ſeemed to have awakened from death into 


ou; the ſpirit of St. Aubert was renovated. His 


Wart was full ; he wept, and his thoughts aſcended 
che Great Creator, | 


Emily wiſhed to trip along the turf, ſo green and 


Sd flowers and aromatic herbs breathed forth their 


light, while their ſides and the vale below were 


ight wich dew, and to taſte the full delight of that 5 


* 


4 738") 


objects of his admiration, St. Aubert was pleat Wn 
with him: « Here is the real ingenuouſneſs au 
ardour of youth,“ ſaid he to himſelf ; “ this you 
man has never been at Paris.” | by 
le was ſorry when they came to the ſpot when 
the roads parted, and his heart took a more aftec. 
tionate leave of him than is uſual after ſo ſhort a 
acquaintance. Valancourt talked long by the (8888 
1 of the carriage; ſeemed more than once to be going 
| but ſtill lingered, and appeared to ſearch anxioull 
for topics of. converſation to account for his dela 
At length he took leave. As he went, St. Aubevl 
obſerved him look with an earneſt and penſive ey 
at Emily, who bowed to him with a countenance fu 
of timid ſweetneſs. While the carriage drove on, & 
Aubert, for whatever reaſon, ſoon after: loaked te 
the window, and ſaw Valancourt ſtanding upon th 
bank of the road, reſting on his pike with folds 
arms, and following the carriage with his eyes. H 
waved his hand, and Valancourt, ſeeming to, awak: 
from his reverie, returned the ſalute, and ſtarte 
Away. 4 
The aſpect of the country now began to chang 
and the travellers ſoon found themſelves amo 
mountains covered from their baſe nearly to the 
Summits with foreſts. of gloomy pine, except where 
rock of grauite ſhot up from the vale, and loſt io 
nowy top in the clouds. "The rivulet, which h 
hitherto accompanied them, now expanded into Wl 
river; and, flowing deeply and ſilently along, r-Wi 
flected, as in a mirror, the blackneſs of the impenl 
ing ſhades. Sometimes a cliff was ſeen lifting is 
bod head above the woods, and the vapours tha 
floated mid-way down the mountains ; and ſome 
times a face of perpendicular marble roſe: from tht 
water's edge, over which the larch threw his giga 
tic arms, here ſcathed with lightning, and ther 
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floating in luxuriant foliage. 
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WET hey continued to travel over a rough and un- 
17 uented road, ſeeing now and then at a diſtance 
colitary ſhepherd, with his dog, ftalking along 
valley, and hearing only the daſhing of torrents, 
cn the woods concealed from the eye, the long 
en en murmur of the breeze, as it ſwept over the 

ess, or the ſcreams of the eagle and the vulture, 
cn were ſeen towering round the beetling cliff. 
cceen, as the carriage moved ſlowly over uneven. 
nd, St. Aubert alighted,. and amuſed himſelf 
examining the curious plants that grew on the 
Ws of. the road, and with which. theſe * 
nd; while Emily, rapt in _ enthuſiaſm, 
dered away under the ſhades, liſtening in de 
ce to the lonely murmur of the woods. « 
Leicher village nor hamlet was ſeen for many 
uues; the goat-herd's or the hunter's cabin, 
ched among the cliffs of the rocks, were the only 
wan habitations that appeared. - 
he travellers again took their dinner in the open. 
on a pleaſant ſpot in the valley, under the 
Reading ſhade. of cedars; and then ſet forward to- 
rds Beaujeu.. | | 
be road now began to aſcend, and, leaving the 
ee foreſts behind, wound among rocky precipices. - 
e evening twilight again fell over the ſcene, and 
WE travellers were ignorant how far they might yet 
ui frrom Beaujeu. St. Aubert, however, conjectured - 
Sg: the diſtance could not be very great, and com- 
ed himſelf with the proſpect - of travelling on a 
pre frequented road after reaching that town, where 
deſigned to paſs the night. Mingled woods, and 
WC ks, and heathy mountains were now ſeen obſcurely - 
ough the duſk ; but ſoon even theſe imperfect - 
tapes faded in darkneſs. Michael proceeded with 
ution, for he could ſcarcely diſtinguiſh the road; 

mules, however, ſeemed to have more ſagacity, 
dd their ſteps were ſure. | 5 
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Cn turning the angle of a mountain, a light ap. | 
peared at a diſtance, that illuminated the rocks, and 
the horizon to a great extent. It was evidently 2 

large fire, but whether accidental, or otherwiſe, 
there were no means of knowing. St. Aubert 
thought it was probably kindled by ſome of the nu- i 
merous banditti, that infeſted the Pyrenees, and he 
became watchful and anxious to know whether the 
road paſſed n-ar this fire. He had arms with him, 
which, on an emergency, might afford ſome pro- 
tection, though certainly a very ueequal one, againſt 
a band of robbers, ſo deſperate too as thoſe uſually 
were who haunted theſe wild regions. While many 
reflections roſe upon his mind, he heard a voice 
ſhouting from the road behind, and ordering the 
. muleteer to ſtop. St. Aubert bade him proceed as 
* faſt as poſſible; but either Michael, or his mules 
| were obſtinate, for they did not quit the old pace. 
Horſes feet were now heard; a man rode up to the 
carriage, ſtill ordering the driver to ſtop ; and St, 
Aubert, who could no longer doubt his purpoſe, 
was with difficulty able to prepare a piſtol for his 
defence, when his hand was upon the door of the 
chaiſe, The man ſtaggered on his horſe, the report 
of the piſtol was followed by a groan, and St. Au- 
bert's horror may be imagined, when in the next 
inſtant he thought he heard the faint voice of Va- 
lancourt. He now himſelf bade the muleteer ſtop; a 
and, pronouncing the name of V alancourt, was an- 
ſwered in a voice, that no longer ſuffered him to 
doubt. St. Aubert, who inſtantly alighted and went 
to his aſſiſtance, found him Mill fitting on his horſe, 
but bleeding profuſely, and appearing to be in great 
-pain, though he endeavoured to ſoften the terror of 
St. Aubert by aſſurances that he was not materially 

* hurt, the wound being only in his arm. St, Aubert, 
with the muleteer, aſſiſted him to diſmount, and he 
ſat down on the bank of the road, where St. er 
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q | ed to bind up his arm, but his hands trembled ſa 
Ec cfively that he could not accompliſh it; and, 
4 a being now gone in purſuit of the horſe, 
ich, on being diſengaged from his rider, had gal- 
Wed off, he called Emily to his aſſiſtance. Receive 
> no anſwer, he went to the carriage, and found 
ſunk on the ſeat in a fainting fit. Between the 
ess of this circumſtance and that of leaving Va- 
court bleeding, he ſcarcely knew what he did 
KK endeavoured, however, to raiſe her, and called 
Michael to fetch water from the rivulet that 
Wed by the road, but Michael was gone beyond 
reach of his voice. Valancourt, who heard theſe 
s, and alſo the repeated name of Emily, inſtant! 
eerſtood the ſubject of his diſtreſs; and, alm 
eetting bis own condition, he haſtened to her re- 
She was reviving when he reached the car- 
age; and then, underſtanding that anxiety for him 
gd occaſioned her indiſpoſition, he aſſured her, in 
coice that trembled, but not from anguiſh, that his 
e, und was of no conſequence. While he faid this 
is Aubert turned round, and perceiving that he was 
1c Il bleeding, the ſubject of his alarm changed again, 
td he haſtily formed ſome handkerchiefs into a 
SWndage. This ſtopped the effuſion of the blood; 
St. Aubert, dreading the conſequence of the 
und, enquired repeatedly how far they were from 
ajeu; when, learning that it was at two leagues 
ace, his diſtreſs increaſed, fince he knew not 
= V alancourt, in his preſent ſtate, would bear the 
nt tion of the carriage, and perceived that he was 


„ eady faint from loſs of blood. When he men- 
at ned the ſubject of his anxiety, Valancourt en- 
of eated that he would not ſuffer himſelf to be thus 
ly med on his account, for that he had no doubt he 


jould be able to ſupport himſelf very well; and 


rt 

* den he talked of the accident as a flight one. The 
ert Nuleteer being now returned with Valancourt's 
ed 0 | horſe, 


horſe, aſlſted him into the chaiſe ; and, as Emily 4 725 


F 
was now revived, they moved flowly on toward 
Beaujeu. | 18 

St. Aubert, when he had recovered from the ter. | 


LS! = 


tor occaſioned him by this accident, expreſſed ſur. 
priſe on ſeeing Valancourt, who explained his unex- i 1 
pected appearance by ſaying, © You, Sir, renewed 


4 5 it did indeed appear a ſolitude. I determined, there. 


1 
my taſte for ſociety; when you had left the hamlet, ll 
1. 


fore, ſince my object was merely amuſement, to & 
change the ſcene; and I took this road, becauſe I 


l 
knew it led through a more romantic tract of moun- 
tains than the ſpot I have left.” Beſides, added he, 
heſitating for an inſtant, „I will own, and why 
ſhould I not? that I had ſome hope of overtaking you. 


And J have made you a very unexpected re- 
turn for the compliment,“ ſaid St. Aubert, who la- 
mented again the raſhneſs which had produced the 
accident, and explained the cauſe of his late alarm, 
But Valancourt ſeemed anxious only to remove from 
the minds of his companions every unpleaſant feeling 
relative to himſelf; and, for that purpoſe, {till AN" 
ſtruggled againſt a ſenſe of pain, and tried to con- 
verſe with gaiety. Emily meanwhile was ſilent, 
except when Fe particularly addreſſed her, 
and there was at thoſe times a tremulous tone in his 
voice that ſpoke much, 

They were now fo near the fire, which had long 
flamed at a diſtance on the blackneſs of night, that i 
it gleamed upon the road, and they could dittinguiſh 
figures moving about the blaze. The way winding 
ſtill nearer, they perceived in the valley one of thoſe 
numerous bands of gipſies, which at that period 
particularly haunted the wilds of the Pyrences, and 
lived partly by plundering the traveller. Emily 
looked with ſome degree of terror on the ſavage 
countenances of theſe people, ſhewn by the fire, 


which heightened the romantic effect of the ſcenery; 
| a 


Shade and regions of obſcurity, which the eye feared 
=D penetrate. | 

They were preparing their ſupper; a large pot 
ood by the fire, over which ſeveral figures were 
uſy. The blaze diſcovered a rude kind of tent, 
pund which many children and dogs were playing, 


TT he travellers ſaw plainly their danger, Valan- 
Hurt was ſilent, but laid his hand on one of St. Au- 
n- rs piſtols ; St. Aubert drew forth another, and 
che! was ordered to proceed as faſt as poſſible. 
= hey paſſed the place, however, without being at- 


1 
N * 
N 


Wacked ; the rovers being probably unprepared for 


la- el much intereſt, at the moment, in any thing be- 
the des. 

nm, RS After a league and a half more, paſſed in dark- 
om es, the travellers arrived at Beaujeu, and drove 
ng p to the only inn the place afforded; which, though 
till Noperior to any they had ſeen ſince they entered the 
2n- ountains, was bad enough. 

nt, The ſurgeon. of the town was immediately ſent 
er, or, if a ſurgeon he could be called, who preſcribed 


or horſes as well as for men, and ſhaved faces at 
aaſt as dexterouſly as he ſet bones. After examinin 

= alancourt's arm, and perceiving that the bullet had 
Walled through the fleſh without touching the bone, 

e dreſſed it, and left him with a ſolemn preſcrip- 
on of quiet, which his patient was not inclined to 


joſe bey. I be delight of caſe had now ſucceeded to 
od ain; for caſe may be allowed to aſſume a poſitive 


£4 117 
5 1 it threw a red duſky gleam upon the 3 and on 
ee foliage of the trees, leaving heavy maſſes of 


d the whole formed a picture highly groteſque. 


ee opportunity, and too buſy about their ſupper to - 


uality when contraſted with anguiſh ; and, his ſpis,, 
its thus re- animated, he wiſhed to partake of the- 
converſation of St. Aubert and Emily, who, releaſed 
from ſo many apprehenſtons, were uncommonly 
Cheerful, Late as it was, however, St. Aubert 
D 5 was 
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was obliged to go out with the landlord to buy meat 
for ſupper ; and Emily, who, during this interval, 
had been abſent as long as ſhe could, upon excuſes 
of looking to their accommodation, which ſhe found 
rather better than ſhe expected, was compelled to 
return, and converſe with Valancourt alone. They 
talked of the character of the ſcenes they had paſled, 


of the natural hiſtory of the country, of poetry, and 


of St. Aubert; a ſubject on which Emily always 
ſpoke and liſtened to with peculiar pleaſure. 


The travellers paſſed an agreeable evening, but 
St. Aubert was fatigued with his journey; and, as 


Valancourt ſeemed again ſenſible of pain, they ſepa- 
rated ſoon after ſupper. 

In the morning St. Aubert found that Valancourt 
had paſſed a reftleſs night; that he was feveriſh, 
and his wound very painful. The ſurgeon, when 
he dreſſed it, adviſed him to remain quietly at Beau- 
jeu; advice which was too reaſonable to be rejected. 
St. Aubert, however, had no favourable opinion of 
this practitioner, and was anxious to commit V alan- 
court into more {kilful hands; but learning, upon 
enquiry, that there was no town within ſeveral 
leagues which ſeemed more likely to afford better 
advice, he altered the plan of his journey, and de- 
termined to await the recovery of Valancourt, who, 
with ſomewhat more ceremony than ſincerity, made 
many objections to this delay. 

By order of his ſurgeon, Valancourt did not go 
out of the houſe that day; but St. Aubert and 
Emily ſurveyed with delight the environs of the 
town, ſituated at the feet of the Pyrenean Alps, that 
roſe, ſome in abrupt precipices, and others ſwelling 
with woods of cedar, fir, and cypreſs, which ſtretched 
nearly to their higheſt ſummits. The cheerful green 
of the beech and mountain-aſh was ſometimes ſeen, 
like a gleam of light, amidſt the dark x 
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= - foreſt ; and ſometimes a torrent pouf its ſpark- 
na flood, high among the woods. A 
SB==X V alancourt's indiſpoſition detained the travellers - 
 Beaujcu ſeveral days, during which interval St. 
bert had obſerved his diſpoſition and his talents. 
ich the philoſophic enquiry ſo natural to him. He 
a frank and generous nature, full of ardour, 
iy ſuſceptible of whatever is grand and beauti- 
, but impetuous, wild, and ſomewhat romantic. 
alancourt had known little of the world. His per- 
eptions were clear, and his feelings juſt; his in- 
4 ignation of an unworthy, or his admiration of a 
enerous action, were expreſſed in terms of equal 
ehemence. St. Aubert ſometimes, ſmiled at his 
arch, but ſeldom checked it, and often repeated 
=o himſelf, This young man has never been at 
WP aris.” A figh ſometimes followed this filent ejacu- 
Nation. He eee not to leave Valancourt till 
e ſhould be perfectly recovered; and, as he was 
ow well enough to travel, though not able to ma- 
age his horſe, St. Aubert invited him to accompany 
Im for a few days in the carriage. This he the 
ore readily did, ſince he had diſcovered that Va- 
ancourt was of a family of the ſame name in Gaſ- 
Wcony, with whoſe reſpectability he was well ac- 
uainted. The latter accepted the offer, with great 
| pleaſure, and they again ſet forward among theſe 
WL omantic wilds towards Rouſillon. | 
They travelled leiſurely ; ſtopping wherever a 
ſcene uncommonly grand appeared; frequently 
alighting to walk to an eminence, whither the mules 
could not go, from which the proſpect opened in 
greater magnificence; and often ſauntering over 
hillocks covered with lavender, wild thyme, juniper, 
and tamariſc; and under the ſhades of woods, be- 
tween whoſe boles they caught the long mountain- 
vita, ſublime beyond any thing that Emily had ever 
Wagined, 2 . 
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St. Aubert ſometimes amuſed himſelf with bota- 
nizing, while Valancourt and Emily ſtrolled on; he | 
pointing out to her notice the —_ that particu- 


F. 

9 

_ larly charmed him, and reciting beautiful aſſages 4 £4 
from fach of the Latin and Italian poets as he had 1 1 
heard her admire. In the pauſes of converſation, 
win he thought himſelf not obſerved, he frequently WY 


Wied his eyes penſively on her countenance, which 


tze air, where immenſe glaciers exhibited their 


expreſſed with ſo much animation the taſte and 
energy of her mind; and when he fpoke again, 
there was a peculiar tenderneſs in the tone of his 
voice, that defeated any attempt to conceal his fen- al 
timents. By degrees theſe filent pauſes became more 
frequent; till Emily, only, betrayed an anxiety to 
interrupt them; and ſhe, who had been hitherto 
reſerved, would now talk again, and again, of the 
woods, and the vallies and the mountains, to avoid 
the danger of ſympathy and filence. 

From Beaujeu the road had conſtantly aſcended, 
conducting the travellers into the higher regions of 


frozen horrors, and eternal ſnow whitened the ſum- 
mits of the mount:ins. They often pauſed to con- 
template theſe ſtupendous ſcenes, and, ſeated on 
ſome wild cliff, where only the ilex or the larch 
could flouriſh, looked over dark foreſts of fir, and 
precipices where human foot had never wandered, 
into the glen—ſo deep, that the thunder of the tor- 
rent, which was ſeen to foam along the bottom, was 
ſcarcely heard to murmur. Over theſe crags roſe 
others of ſtupendous height, and fantaſtic ſhape; 
ſome ſhooting into cones ;z others impending far over 
their baſe, in huge maſſes of granite, along whoſe 
broken ridges was often lodged a weight of fnow, 
that, trembling even to the vibration of a ſound, 
threatened to bear deſtruction in its courſe to the 
vale. Around, on every fide, far as the eye could, 
penetrate, were ſeen only forms of grandeur—the 
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Wc thercal blue, or white with ſnow; vallies of ice, 


nd foreſts of gloomy fir. The ſerenity and clear- 
ess of the air in theſe high regions were particu- 
3 arly delightful to the travellers; it ſeemed to in- 
ZWpire them with a finer ſpirit, and diffuſed an inde- 
cridable complacency over their minds. They had 
ro words to expreſs the ſublime emotions they felt. 
A ſolemn expreſſion characterized the feelings of St. 
= Aubert; tears often came to his eyes, and he fre- 
quently walked away from his companions. Valan- 
Court now and then ſpoke, to point to Emily's notice 
Wome feature of the ſcene. The thinnels of the at- 
WW moſphere, through which every object came fo diſ- 
einctly to the eye, ſurpriſed and deluded her; who 
could ſcarcely believe that objects, which appeared 
ſo near, were, in reality, ſo diſtant. The deep 
ſilence of theſe ſolitudes was broken only at inter- 
yals by the ſcream of the vultures, feen cowerin 
round ſome cliff below, or by the cry of the eagle 
ſailing high in the air; except when the travellers 
liſtened to the hollow thunder that ſometimes mut- 


N of the heavens was unobſcured by the lighteſt cloud, 
half way dowa the mountains, long billows of va- 
pour were frequently ſeen rolling, now wholly ex- 


obſerve the grandeur of theſe clouds as they changed 
in ſhape and tints, and to watch their various effect 
on the lower world, whoſe features, partly veiled 
were continually aſſuming new forms of ſublimity. 
After e theſe regions for many leagues, 
they began to deſcend towards Rouſillon, and fea- 


the travellers did not look back without ſome re- 


1 


eye, fatigued with the extenſion of its powers, 


* Jong perſpective of mountain tops, tinged with 


tered at their feet, While, above, the deep blue 


cluding the country below, and now opening, and 
partially revealing its features. Emily delighted to 


tures of 2 then mingled with the fcene. Yet 
gret to the ſublime objects they had quitted; though 
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was glad 6 7 repoſe on the verdure of woods and 98 
paſtures, that now hung on the margin of the river 
below; to view again the humble cottage ſhaded by | 
cedars, the playful group of mountaineer-children, 
and the flowery nooks that appeared among the hills, 
As they landed, they ſaw at a diſtance, on the 
right, one of the grand paſſes of the Pyrenees into 
Spain, gleaming with its battlements and towers to 
the ſplendour of the ſetting rays, yellow tops of 
woods colouring the ſteeps below, while far above 
. aſpired the ſnowy points of the mountains, ſtill re- 
flecting a roſy hue. 

St. Aubert began to look out for the little town he 
had been directed to by the people of Beaujeu, and 
where he meant to paſs the night; but no habita- 
tion yet appeared. Of its diſtance Valancourt could 
not aſſiſt him to judge, for he had never been ſo far 
along this chain of Alps before. There was, how- 
ever, a road to guide them; and there could be 
little doubt that it was the right one; for, ſince they 
had left Beaujeu, there. had been no variety of 
tracks to perplex or miſlead, 

The ſun now gave his laſt light, and St. Aubert 
bade the muleteer proceed with all poſſible diſpatch. 
He found, indeed, the laſſitude of illneſs return 
upon him, after a day of uncommon fatigue, both 

body and mind, and he longed for repoſe. His 
anxiety was not ſoothed by obſerving a numerous 
train, conſiſting of men, horſes, and loaded mules, 
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winding down the ſteeps of an oppoſite mountain, _ 
appearing and diſappearing at intervals among the . 
woods, fo that its numbers could not be judged. of. 
Something bright, like arms, glanced in the ſetting MR" 
ray, and the military dreſs was diſtinguiſhable upon 4% 
the men who were in the van, and on others ſcat- Wit 
tered among the troop that followed. As theſe Wi" 
wound into the vale, the rear of the party emerged n 


from the woods, and exhibited a band of ſoldiers a i: 
wn. x7 7 | | : 2 
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t. Aubert's apprehenſions now ſubſided; he had no 
ubt that the train before him conſiſted of ſmugglers, ' 
no, in conveying prohibited goods over the Py- 
encées, had been encountered, and conquered by a 
Warty of troops. 
== The travellers had lingered fo long among the 
wonmer ſcenes of theſe mountains, that they found 
emſelves entirely miſtaken in their calculation that 
A+ ey could reach ontigny at ſun ſet; but, as they 
ound along the valley, they ſaw, on a rude Alpine 
k age, that united two lofty crags of the glen, a 
op of mountaineer-children, amuſing themſelves 
ch dropping pebbles into a torrent below, and 
acching the 1 plunge into the water, that threw 
y its white ſpray high in the air as it received them, 
ad returned a ſullen ſound, which the echoes of 
ie mountains prolonged. Under the bridge was 
een a perſpective of the valley, with its cataract 
eſcending among the rocks, and a cottage on a cliff, 
verſhadowed with pines. It appeared, that they 
ould not be far from ſome ſmall town. St. Aubert 
ade the muleteer ſtop, and then called to the chil- 
grcn to enquire if he was near Montigny; but the 
—_—_tncc, and the roaring of the waters, would not 
ter his voice to be heard; and the crags, adjoin- 
eg che bridge, were of fuch tremendous height and 
eepneſs, that to have climbed either would have 
een ſcarcely practicable to a perſon unacquainted 
ith the - uh St. Aubert, therefore, did not 
Wwaſte more moments in delay. They continued to 
travel long after twilight had obſcured the road, 
which was fo broken, that now thinking it ſafer to 
walk than to ride, they all alighted. The moon 
Vas riling, but her light was yet too feeble to aſſiſt 
chem. While they ſtepped carefully on, they heard 
the veſper-bell of a convent. The twilight would 
not permit them to diſtinguiſh any thing like a build- 
ing, but the ſounds ſeemed to come from fame 
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woods, that overhung an acclivity to the right. Va- 
Jancourt propoſed to go in ſearch of this convent. 
© If they will not accommodate us with a night's 
lodging,“ ſaid he, « they may wares inform us 
how far we are from Montigny, and direct us towards 
it.“ He was bounding forward, without waiting St. 
Aubert's reply, when the latter ſtopped him. «I 
am very weary,” ſaid St. Aubert, “and wiſh for 
nothing ſo much as for immediate reſt. We will all 
go to the convent; your good looks would defeat 
our purpoſe; but when they ſee mine and Emily's 
exhauſted countenances, they will ſcarcely deny us 
repoſe.” | 

As he ſaid this, he took Emily's arm within his, 
and, telling Michael to wait a while in the road with 


the carriage, they began to aſcend towards the 


woods, guided by the bell of the convent. His 
ſteps were feeble, and Valancourt offered him his 
arm, which he accepted. The moon now threw a 
faint light over their path, and, ſoon after, enabled 
them to diſtinguith ſome towers riſing above the tops 
of the woods. Still following the note of the bell, 
they entered the ſhade of thoſe woods, lighted only 
by the moon- beams, that glided down between the 
leaves, and threw a tremulous uncertain gleam upon 
the ſteep track they were winding. The gloom and 
the ſilence that prevailed, except when the bell re- 
turned upon the air, together with the wildneſs of 
the ſurrounding ſcene, ſtruck Emily with a degree 
of fear, which, however, the voice and conyerſation 
of Valancourt ſomewhat repreſſed. When they had 
been ſome time aſcending, St. Aubert complained of 
wearineſs, and they ſtopped to reſt upon a little 
green ſummit, where the trees opened, and admit- 
ted the moon light. He fat down upon the turf, 
between Emily and Valancourt. The bell had now 
ceaſed, and the deep repoſe of the ſcene was un- 
- diſturbed by any ſound, for the low dull owe: of 
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1 * ome diſtant torrents might be ſaid to ſooth, rather 


han to interrupt, the ſilence. | oy 
Before them, extended the valley they had quit- 
ed: its rocks, and woods to the left, juſt ſilvered 
5 the rays, formed a contraſt to the deep ſhadow, 
hat involved the oppolite cliffs, whoſe fringed ſum- 
riss only were tipped with light; while the diſtant 
erſpective of the valley was loſt in the yellow miſt 
Not moon- light. The travellers fat for ſome time 
ißt in the complacency which ſuch ſcenes in- 
—_—_—_Dre. | 
9 = << Theſe ſcenes,” ſaid Valancourt, at length, “ ſof- 
en the heart, like the notes of ſweet muſic, and in- 
Spire that delicious melancholy which no perſon, 
ho had felt it once, would reſign for the gayeſt 
leaſures. They awaken our beſt and pureſt 4 
(iſpoſing us to benevolence, pity, and friendſhip. 
I hoſe whom I love—l always ſeem to love more in 
ſuch an hour as this,” His voice trembled, and he 
pauſed. | | / 
St. Aubert was filent ; Emily perceived a warm 
tear fall upon the hand he held; the knew the ob- 
ccc of his thoughts; hers too had, for ſome time, 
been occupied by the remembrance of her mother. 
le ſeemed by an effort to rouſe himſelf. © “ Ves,“ 
e he, with an half-ſuppreſſed ſigh, « the memory 
f thoſe we love—of times for ever paſt | in ſuch an 
our as this ſteals upon the mind, like a ſtrain of 
iſtant muſic in the ſtillneſs of night ;—all tender 
und harmonious as this landſcape, ſleeping in the mel- 
low moon-light.” After the pauſe of a moment, 
St. Aubert added, „I have always fancied, that 1 
We thought with more clearneſs, and preciſion, at ſuch 
an hour than at any other, and that heart muſt be in- 
ſenſible in a great degree, that does not ſoften to its 
influence. But many ſuch there are.” 
Valancourt ſighed. 72 
Are there, indeed, many ſuch?“ ſaid Emily 
. «K A few 
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« A few years hence, my Emily,” replied St. 
Aubert, “ and you may ſmile at the recollection of 
that queſtion—if you do not weep to it. But come, 
I am ſomewhat refreſhed, let us proceed.” 

Having emerged from the woods, they ſaw, upon 
a turfy hillock above, the convent of which they 
were in ſearch, An high wall, that ſurrounded it, 
led them to an ancient gate, at which they knocked; 
and the poor monk, who opened it, conducted them 
into a ſmall adjoining room, where he deſired they 
would wait while he informed the ſuperior of their 
requeſt, In this interval, ſeveral friars came 
in ſeparately to look at them; and at length 
the firſt monk returned, and they followed him 
to a room, where the ſuperior was fitting in an 
arm chair, with a large folio volume, printed in black 
letter, open on adeſk before him. He received them 
with courteſy, though he did not riſe from his ſeat ; 
and, having aſked them a few queſtions, granted 
their requeſt. After a ſhort converſation, formal 
and ſolemn on the part of the ſuperior, they with- 
drew to the apartment where they were to As. and 
Valancourt, whom one of the inferior friars civilly 
defired to accompany, went to ſeek Michael and his 
mules, They had not deſcended half way down the 
cliffs, before they heard the voice of the muleteer 
echoing far and wide. Sometimes he called on St. 
Aubert, and ſometimes on Valancourt; who having, 
at length, convinced him that he had nothing to fear 
either for himſelf, or his maſter; and having diſ- 
poſed of him, for the night, in a cottage on the ſkirts 
of the woods, returned to ſup with his friends, on 
- ſuch ſober fare as the monks thought it prudent to 
ſet before them. While St. Aubert was too much 
indiſpoſed to ſhare it, Emily, in her anxiety for her 
father, forgot herſelf, and Valancourt, Glent and 
thoughtful, yet never inattentive to them, appeared 


particularly ſolicitous to accommodate and relieve St. 
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WA ubert, who often obſerved, while his daughter was 
pPreſſing him to eat, or adjuſting the pillow ſhe had 
laced in the back of his arm-chair, that Valancourt 
Fred on her a look of penſive tenderneſs, which he 
Was not diſpleaſed to underſtand. 
= They ſeparated at an early hour, and retired to 
heir reſpective apartments. Emily was ſhewn to 
Pers by a nun of the convent, whom ſhe was glad to 
icmiſs, for her heart was melancholy, and her at- 
— ſo much abſtracted, that converſation with a 
ranger was painful. She thought her father daily 
oclining, and attributed his preſent fatigue more to | 
the feeble ſtate of his frame, than to the difficulty ß 
the journey. A train of gloomy ideas haunted her 
ind, till ſhe fell aſleep. 3 
In about two hours after, ſhe was awakened by the 
ehiming of a bell, and then heard quick ſteps pas * 
long the gallery, into which her chamber opened 
Phe was ſo little accuſtomed to the manners of a con- 
ent, as to be alarmed by this circumſtance ; her 
ears, ever alive for her father, ſuggeſted that he was 
Every ill, and ſhe roſe in haſte to go to him. Having 
EPpauled, however, to let the perſons in the gallery 
ass before ſhe opened her door, her thoughts, in 
e mean time, recovered from the confuſion of ſleep, 
nd ſhe underſtood that the bell was the call of the 
onks to prayers. It had now ceaſed, and, all be- 
eee ſtill again, ſhe forbore to go to St. Aubert's room. 
Her mind was not diſpoſed for immediate ſleep, and 
We moon-light, that ſhone into her chamber, invited 
er to open the caſement, and look out upon the 
country. | 4% 
It was a till and beautiful night, the ſky was un- 
. obſcured by any cloud, and ſcarce a leaf of the 
ods beneath trembled in the air. As ſhe liſtened, 
be mid-night hymn of the monks roſe ſoftly from a 
Chapel, that ſtood on one of the lower cliffs, an holy 
Rrain, that ſeemed to aſcend through the filence of 
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night to heaven, and her thoughts aſcended with it. 
From the conſideration of his works, her mind aroſe 


to the adoration of the Deity, in his goodneſs and 


power; wherever ſhe turned her view, whether on 
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the ſleeping earth, or to the vaſt regions of ſpace, 
glowing with worlds beyond the reach of human 


thought, the ſublimity of God, and the majeſty of 


his preſence appeared. Her eyes were filled with 
tears of awful love and admiration; and ſhe felt that 


pure devotion, ſuperior to all the diſtinctions of hu- 


man ſyſtem, which lifts the ſoul, above this world, 


and ſeems to expand it into a nobler nature; ſuch 


devotion as can, perhaps, only be experienced, when 
the mind, reſcued, for a moment, from the humble- 
neſs of earthly conſiderations, aſpires to contemplate 


_— in the infinity of His bleſſings. 


py His power in the ſublimity of His works, and His 


a «Ts it not now the hour, 

The boly hour, when to the-cloudleſs height 

Of yon ſtarred: concave climbs the full-orbed moon, 
And to this nether world in ſolemn ſtillneſs 

Gives ſign, that to the Iiſt'ning ear of Heaven 
Religion's voice ſhould plead ? The very babe 
Knows this, and, *chance awak'd his little hands - 
Lifts to the gods, and on his innocent couch 

Calls down a bleſſing“. 


The midnight chant of the monks ſoon after 
dropped into ſilence; but Emily remained at the 
caſement, watching the ſetting moon, and the valley 
ſinking into deep ſhrads and willing to prolong her 
preſent ſtate of mind. At length ſhe retired to her 
mattreſs, and funk into tranquil ſlumber. 
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c While in the roſy vale 
Love breath'd his infant fighs, from anguiſh free. _ 
| x THOMSON. | 


"4 r. AUBERT, ſufficiently reſtored by a night's 
repoſe to purſue his journey, ſet out in the morning, 
wich his family and V alancourt, for Rouſillon, which 
he hoped to reach before night-fall. The ſcenes, 
through which they now paſſed, were as wild and 
romantic, as any they had yet obferved, with this ⁵ 
difference, that beauty, every now and then, ſofteriall - 
che landſcape into ſmiles. Little woody receſſes ap- 
peared among the mountains, covered with bright 
verdure and flowers; or a paſtoral valley opened its 
giraſſy boſom in the ſhade of the cliffs, with flocks | 
and herds-luitering along the banks of a rivulet, that ; 
W refreſhed it with perpetual green. St. Aubert could 
not repent the having taken this. fatiguing road. 
WE though he was this day, alſo, frequently obliged to 
= alight, to walk along the rugged precipice, and to 
as climb che ſteep and flinty mountain. The Wend. 
ful ſublimity and variety of the proſpects repaid Him 
bor all this, and the enthuſiaſm, with which th 
were viewed by his young companions, heightened 
his own and awakened a remembrance of all the de- 
lighiful emotions of his early days, when the ſublime 
charms of nature were firſt unveiled to him. He 
found great pleaſure in converſing with Valan court, 
and in liſtening to his ingenuous remarks. Ihe fire 
and ſimplicity of his manners ſeemed to render him 
A characteriſtic figure in the ſcenes around them; 
and gt. Aubert diſcovered n his ſentiments the juſt- 
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1 40 
neſs and the dignity of an elevated mind, unbiaſſed by 


intercourſe with the world. He perceived, that his 


opinions were formed, rather than imbibed; were 


more the reſult of thought, than of learning. Of 
the world he ſeemed to know nothing; for he be- 
lieved well of all mankind, and this opinion gave 


him the reflected mage of his own heart. 
St. Aubert, as he ſometimes lingered to examine 
the wild plants in his path, often looked forward 


with pleaſure to Emily and Valancourt, as they 
ſtrolled on together; he, with a countenance of ani- 
mated delight, pointing to her attention ſome grand 
feature of the ſcene ; and ſhe, liſtening and obſerv- i 


ing with aJook of tender ſeriouſneſs, that ſpoke the 
elevation of her mind. They appeared like two 
lovers who had never ſtrayed beyond theſe their na- 
tive mountains; whoſe ſituation had ſecluded them 
from the frivolities of common life, whoſe ideas were 
ſimple and grand, like the landſcapes among which 
the moved, and who knew no other happineſs, than 
in the union of pure and affectionate hearts. St. 
Aubert ſmiled, and ſighed at the romantic picture of 
felicity. his fancy drew; and ſighed again to think, 
that nature and ſimplicity were fo little known to the 
world, as that their pleaſures were thought romantic. 
« The world,“ ſaid he, purſuing this train of 
thought, “. ridicules a paſſion, which it ſeldom feels; 
© its ſcenes, and its intereſts, diſtract the mind, de- 


prave the taſte, corrupt the heart, and love cannot 


exiſt in a heart that has loſt the meek dignity of in- 
nocence. Virtue and taſte are nearly the ſame, for 
virtue is little more than active taſte, and the moſt 
delicate affections of each combine in real love, 
How then are we to look for love in great cities, 
where ſelfiſhneſs, diſſipation, and infincerity ſupply 
the place of tenderneſs, . ſimplicity and truth?“ 
It was near noon, when the travellers, havin 
arrived at a piece of ſteep and dangerous rp 
"EB alighted 
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lighted to walk. The road wound up an aſcent, 
at was cloathed with wood, and, inſtead of fol- 
Swing the carriage, they entered the refreſhing 
ede. A dewy coolneſs was diffuſed upon the air, 
I hich, with the bright verdure of turf, that grew 
nder the trees, the mingled fragrance of flowers 
nd of balm, thyme, and lavender, that enriched it, 
nd the grandeur of the pines, beech, and cheſnuts, 
pat overſhadowed them, rendered this a moſt deli- 
"ious retreat. Sometimes the thick foliage excluded 
view of the country; at others, it admitted ſome 
Artial catches of the diſtant ſcenery, which gave 
Hints to the imagination to picture landſcapes more 
1 Intereſting, more impreſſive, than any that had been 
reſented to the eye. The wanderers often lingered + 
indulge in theſe reveries of fancy. 7 
he paulcs of ſilence, ſuch as had formerly inter- 
rupted the converſations of Valancourt and Emily, 
ere more frequent to-day than ever. Valancourt 
cten dropped ſuddenly from the moſt animating vi- 
acity into fits of deep muſing, and there was, ſome- 
imes, an unaffected melancholy in his ſmile, which 
SS mily could not avoid underſtanding, for her heart 
aas intereſted in the ſentiments it ſpoke. 32 
St. Aubert was refreſhed by the ſhades, and they 


ontinued to ſaunter under them, following, as near 
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chey could gueſs, the direction of the road, till 
ey perceived that they had totally loft it. They 
ad continued near the brow of the precipice, allured 
Py the ſcenery it exhibited, white the road wound 
ar away over the cliff above. Valancourt called 
goudly to Michael, but heard no voice except his 
gown, echoing among the rocks, and his various ef- 
Worts to regain the road were equally unſucceſsful. 
hile they were thus circumftanced, they perceived 
a ſhepherd's.cabin, between the boles of the trees at 
lome diſtance, and Valancourt bounded on' firſt to 
alk aſſiſtance, When he reached it, he ſaw only 


< 


„ 


two little children, at play, on the turf before the 
door. He looked into the hut, but no perſon was 
there, and the eldeſt of the boys told him that their 
father was with his flocks, and their mother was 
gone down in the vale, but would be back preſently. 
As he ſtood, conſidering what was further to be done, 
on a ſudden he heard Michael's voice roaring forth 
moſt manfully among the cliffs above, till he made 
their echoes ring. Valancourt immediately anſwered 
the call, and endeavoured to mak? his way through +; 
the thicket that cloathed the ſteeps, following the hi 43 
rection of the ſound, After much ſtruggle over i 
brambles and precipices, he reached Michael, and 
at length prevailed with him to be filent, and to 
liſten to him. The road was at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the ſpot where St. Aubert and Emily 
were; the carriage could not eaſily return to the en- 
trance of the wood, and, ſince it would be very fa- 
tiguing for St, Aubert to climb the long and ſteep 
road to the place where it now ſtood, Valancourt 
was anxious to find a more eaſy aſcent, by the way 
he had himſelf paſſed. 

Meanwhile St. Aubert and Emily approached the 
cottage, and reſted themſelves on a ruſtic bench, 
faſtened between two pines, which overſhadowed it, Wa 

« till Valancourt, whoſe ſteps they had obſervec, Wan 

ſhould return. of | | "8 

The eldeſt of the children deſiſted from his play, 
and ſtood ſtill to obſerve the ſtrangers, while the 
tx continued his little gambols, and raiſed his 
rother to join in them. St. Aubert looked with plea- 
ſure upon this picture of infantine ſimplicity, till it 
brought to his remembrance his own boys, whom he 
had loſt about the age of theſe, and their lamented 
mother; and he ſunk into a thoughtfulneſs, whichEmi- 
ly obſerving,the immediately began to ſing oneof thoſe 
mple and livel y airs he was fo fond of, and which ſhe 
Eke how to give with the moſt captivating e 
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. Aubert ſmiled on her rough his tears, took her 


nd and preſſed it affectionately, and then tried to 
pate the melancholy reflections that lingered in 
mind. 

While ſhe ſung, Valancourt approached, who was 


willing to interrupt her, and pauſed at a little diſ- 
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Me party, and told them, that he had found Michael, 
well as a way, by which he thought they could 
end the cliff to the carriage. He pointed to 
"> Me woody ſteeps above, which St. Aubert ſurveyed 
ech an anxious eye. He was already wearied by his 
alk, and this at | 
Ehought, however, it would be leſs toilſome than the 
ng and broken road, and he determined to attempt 
| "I ; put Emily, ever watchful of his eaſe, propoſin 
Wat he ſhould reſt, and dine before they Ne 
rther, Valancourt went to the carriage for the re- 
eſhments depoſited there. | WIE 


ober up the mountain, to where the woods opened 
pon a grand and extenfive proſpect ; and thither 
ey were preparing to go, when they ſaw a young 
oman join the children, and careſs and weep over 
em, | | 1 
BS | he travellers, intereſted by her diſtreſs, ſtopped 
= obſcrve her. She took the youngeſt of the chil- 
cn in her arms, and, perceiving the ſtrangers, 
(iy dried her tears, and proceeded to the cottage. 
St. Aubert, on enquiring the occaſion of her ſorrow, 
Warned that her huſband was a ſhepherd, and lived 


* 


* 


Pe oy to feed upon theſe mountains, had loſt, on the 

ereceding night, his little all. A gang of gipſies, 
ed ho had for fome time infeſted the nein 
ad driven away ſeveral of his maſter's ſheep. & Jac- 
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| t: nce to liſten. When ſhe had concluded, he joined. 


cent was formidable to him. He 


4 
Jues,” added the ſhepherd's wife, “ had ſaved a 
tle money, and had 21 2 a few ſheep with it, 

| ET. 


On his return, he propoſed 3 a little 


ere in the ſummer months to watch over the flocks 


. - completely happy 


( 74 ) 
and now they muſt go to his maſter for thoſe that an 


ſtolen; and what is worſe than all, his maſter when! 


he comes to know how it is, will truſt him no longe Wl 1 


with the care of his flocks, for he is a hard man 


and then what is to become of our children! 


The innocent countenance of the woman, and the 


ſimplicity of her manner in relating her grievance, 
inclined St. Aubert to believe her ſtory ; and V alan. 
court, convinced that it was true, aſked eagerly wha 
was the value of the ſtolen ſheep; on hearing which 


he turned away with a look of diſappointment. St * 
Aubert put ſome money into her hand, Emily to» 


ve ſomething from her little purſe, and the 
walked towards the cliff ; but Valancourt lingered be. 


- hind, and ſpoke to the ſhepherd's wife, who was nov { 


© weeping with gratitude and ſurpriſe, He enquiret 


how much money was yet wanting to replace the 
ſtolen ſheep, and found, that it was a ſum very little 


mort of all he had about him. He was perplexet 
and diſtreſſed. « This ſum then,” ſaid he to him- 
ſelf, „ would make this poor family completely 
happy—it is in my E to give it to make them 
But what is to become of me! 

how ſhall I contrive to reach home with the little mo- 
ney that will remain ? For a moment he ſtood unwil- 
lung to forego the luxury of * a family from ruin 
to happineſs, yet conſidering the difficulties of purſu- 
ing his journey with ſo ſmall a ſum as would be left 
I While he was in this ſtate of perplexity, the 
ſhepherd himſelf appeared: his children. ran to 
meet him; he took one of them in his arms, and 
with the other clinging to his coat, came forwarl 
with a loitering ſtep. His forlorn and melancholy 
look determined Valancourt at once; he threw 
down all the money he had, except a very few louis, 
and bounded away after St. Aubert and Emily, who 
were proceeding flowly up the ſteep. Valancourt 
had (ſeldom felt his heart ſo light as at thi 1 
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 . gay. ſpirits danced with pleaſure; every object 
ound him appeared more intereſting, or beautiful, 


an before. St. Aubert obſerved che uncommon 
( vacity of his countenance: ** What has pleaſed 
a ſo much ?” ſaid he. O what a lovely day,“ 
plied Valancourt, «“ how brightly the ſun ſhines, 
os pure is this air, what enchanting ſcenery!” 
= I: is indeed enchanting,” ſaid St. Aubert, whom 
Weary experience had taught to underſtand the nature 
f Valancourt's preſent e « What pity that 
ie wealthy, who can command ſu 
oer paſs their days in gloom—in the cold ſhade of 
lfiſhneſs ! For you, my young friend, may the ſun 
says ſhine as brightly as at this moment; may 
our own conduct always give you the ſunſhine of 
enevolence and reaſon: united !“ 
= Valancourt, highly flattered by this compliment, 
ould make no reply but by a ſmile of gratitude. - 
They continued to wind under the woods, be- 
Www cen the graſſy knolls of the mountain, and, as they 
ached the ſhady ſummit, which he had pointed 
Wut, the whole party burſt into an exclamation. Be- 
id the ſpot where they ſtood, the rock roſe 
Wer pendicularly in a maſſy wall to a conſiderable 


WW ght hues of the plants and wild flowers, that grew 
their fractured ſides, and were deepened by the 


| loom of the pines and cedars, that waved above. 
he ſteeps below, over which the eye ed 


WPruptly to the valley, were fringed with thickets of 


3 upon 


ch ſunſhine, ſhould 


| eight, and then branched out into overhanging -.- 
W225. Their grey tints were well contraſted by the 


pine ſhrubs ; and, lower till, appeared the tufted 

dps of the cheſnut woods, that clothed: their baſe; 
mong which peeped forth the ſhepherd's cottage. 
ſt left by the travellers, with its blueiſh- ſmoke 
cling bigh in the air. 82 ſide appeared the e 
gajeſtic ſummits of the Pyrenees, ſome exhibiting +. -- 
emendous erags of marble, whoſe appearance was e 
anging every man; 6H varying lights fell! 8 


a 
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upon their ſurface ; others, ſtill higher, diſplaying 
only ſnowy points, while their lower ſteeps were co. 
,veredfalmoſt invariably with foreſts of pine, larch 
and oak, that ſtretched down to the vale. This wal 


wonderful contraſt to the romantic grandeur thi 
- environs it. Through a viſta of the mountains ap. 
. peared the lowlands of Rouſillon, tinted with th 

blue haze of diſtance, as they-united with the water 


lonely beacon, over which were ſeen circling flizhi 
progreſs was perceivable by its approach to the ligh 


tween the ſky and the waves. 

poſite to the ſpot where the travellers reſt, 

of cultivation appeared. The rocks of granite, i 
ſereened the glen, roſe abruptly from their bz 
cabin. Sometimes, indeed, a gigantic larch thre 


its long ſhade over the precipice, and here and the 


the traveller the fate of him who had ventured t 


- almoſt expected to fee them ſtealing out from (0 
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one of the narrow vallies, that open from the Pyre. 


. n&es intot he country of Rouſillon, and whoſe greaii 


paſtures, and cultivated beauty, form a decided a | 


of the Mediterranean; where, on a promonton 
which marked the boundary of the ſhore, ſtood: 


of ſea fowl. Beyond, appeared, now and then, 
ſtealing ſail, white with the ſun-beam, and who 


hauſe. Sometimes, too, was ſeen a fail fo cit: 
that it ſerved only to mark the lines of ſeparation il 


On the other fide. of the valley, immediately 0 


rocky paſs opened toward Gaſcony. Here no ſi 


and ſtretched their barren points to the clouds, u 
varied with woods, and uncheered even by a hunte 


a Clift reared on its brow a monumental croſs, tot 


ther before. This ſpot ſeemed the very haunt 
banditti; and Emily, as ſhe looked down upon 


hollow cave to look for their prey. Soon after 
object not Jeſs terrific ſtruck her,—a gibbet {tand 
on a point of rock near the entrance of the g 
and immediately over one of the croſſes ſhe hall 

| N e enn 
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ee obſerved. Theſe were hieroglyphics that told 
plain and dreadful ſtory. She forebore to point 
cout to St. Aubert, but it threw a gloom over her 
| 4 irits, and made her anxious to haſten forward, that 
ey might with certainty reach Rouſillon before 
ight fall. It was neceſſary, however, that St. Au- 
ert ſhould take ſome refreſhment, and ſeating 
emſelves on the ſhort dry turf, they opened the 
Waſket of proviſions, while 


the — CC By breezy murmurs cool d, 
er Broad o' ver their heads the verdant cedars wave, 
97 And high pal metos lift their graceful ſhade.” * 


— ty dr. 

Ethereal ſoul, there drink reviving gales 

Profuſely breathing from the piny groves, 

And vales of fragrance ;, there at diſtance hear 

The roariug floods, and cataracts d. 
St. Aubert was revived by reſt, and by the ſerene 
ur of this ſummit ; and Valancourt was fo charmed 
ith all around, and with the converſation of his 
ompanions, that he ſeemed to have forgotten he had 
any further to go. Having concluded their ſimple 
epaſt,; they gave a long farewell look to the ſcene, : 
and again began to deſcend. St. Aubert rejoiced 
hen he reached the carriage, which Emily entered 
ith him; but Valancourt, willing to take a more , 
xtenſive view of the enchanting country, into which 
hey were about to deſcend, than he could do from 

; carriage, looſened his dogs, and once more bounded 
: th. them along the banks of the road. He often 


* quitted it for points that promiſed a wider proſpect, : 
Pe | ad the ſlow pace, at which the mules travelled, als: 
lowed him to overtake them with eaſe, Whenever: 

| id a ſcene of uncommon magnificence appeared, he! 
0 pf E 320309): | haſtened | 
hat * bf ot nen 
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haſtened to inform St. Aubert, who, though he was 
too much tired to walk himſelf, ſometimes made the 
_— wait, while Emily went to the neighbouring 
cliff, 

It was evening when they deſcended the lower 
alps, that bind Rouſillon, and form a majeſtic barrier 
round that charming country, leaving 1t open only 
on the eaſt to the Mediterranean. The gay tints of 
cultivation once more beautified the landſcape ; for 
the lowlands were coloured with the richeſt hues, 
which a luxuriant climate, and an induſtrious people 
can awaken into life. Groves of orange and lemon 
perfumed the air, their ripe fruit glowing among the 
foliage; while, ſloping to the plains, extenſive vine- 
yards ſpread their treaſures. Beyond theſe, woods 
and paſtures, and mingled towns and hamlets ſtretched 
Wwards the fea, on whoſe bright ſurface gleamed 
many a diſtant fail ; while, over the whole ſcene, 
was diffuſed the purple glow of evening. This 
| landſcape with the ſurrounding alps did, indeed, pre- 
ſent a perfect picture of the lovely and the ſublime, 
of « beauty ſleeping in the lap of horror.“ 

The travellers, having reached the plains, pro- 
ceeded between hedges of flowing myrtle and 
pomegranate, to the town of Arles, where rag pur- 
. poſed to reſt for the night. They met with ſimple, 
but neat accommodation, and would have paſled an 
happy evening, after the toils and the delights of this 
day, had not the approaching ſeparation thrown a 
gloom over their ſpirits. It was St. Aubert's plan to 
proceed, on the morrow, to the borders of the Me- 
diterranean, and travel along its ſhores into Lan- 
guedoc; and Valancourt, ſince he was now nearly 
recovered, and had no longer a pretence for eonti- 
nuing with his new friends, reſolved to leave them 
hete. St. Aubert, who was much pleaſed with him, 

invited him to go further, but did not repeat the 
invitation, and Valancourt had reſolution —_ to 
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vrego the temptation of accepting it, that he might 
prove himſelf not unworthy of the favour. On the 
ollowing morning, therefore, they were to part, St. 
Aubert to purſue his way to Languedoc, and Valan- 
ourt to explore new ſcenes among the mountains, on 
is return home. During this evening he was often 
ſilent and thoughtful ; St. Aubert's manner towards 
im was affectionate, though grave, and Emily was 
erious, though ſhe made frequent efforts to appear 
Wcheerful. After one of the moſt melancholy evenings 


hey had yet paſſed together, they ſeparated for the 
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a CHAP. VI. 
1s 
. % care not, Fortune ! what you me deny; 
, You cannot rob me of free nature's grace; 
You cannot ſhut the windows of the ſky, 
* Through which Aurora ſhews her brightening face; 
id You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 
5 The woods and lawns, by living ftream, at eve; 
e, Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
n And I their toys to the great children leave: 
10 Of fancy, reaſon, virtue, nought can me bereave.“ 
1 THOMSON» 
= Is the morning, Valancourt breakfaſted with St. 
Dy Aubert and Emily, neither of whom ſeemed much 


iy BY © <thed by fleep. The languor of illneſs ſtill hung 
oer St. Aubert, and to Emily's fears his diſorder 
appeared to be increaſing faſt upon him. She watched. 
dis looks with anxious affection, and their expreſſion 
ne BY Always faithfully reflected in her own... 44 
E 4 | g At: | 


# As | 


At the commencement of their acquaintance, Va. 
lancourt had made known his name and family; St. 
Aubert was not a ſtranger to either, for the famil 
eſtates, which were now in the poſſeſſion of an elder 
brother of Valancourt, were little more than twenty 
miles diſtant from La Vallée, and he had ſometimes 
met the elder Valancourt on viſits in the neighbour- 
hood. This knowledge had made him more wil- 
lingly receive his prelent companion; for, though 
his countenance and manners would have won him 
the acquaintance of St. Aubert, who was very apt to 
truſt to the intelligence of his own eyes, with re- 
ipect to countenances, he would not have accepted 
theſe, as ſufficient introductions to that of his 
daughter, 

'The breakfaſt was almoſt as filent as the ſupper 
of the preceding night; but their muſing was at 
length interrupted i the ſound of the carriage- 


| D 
wheels, which were] to bear away St. Aubert and 


Emily. Valancourt ſtarted from his chair, and went 
to the window; it was indeed the carriage, and he 
returned to his ſeat without ſpeaking. "The moment 
was now come when they muſt part. St. Aubert 
told V alancourt, that he hoped he would never pals 
La Vallée without favouring him with a viſit ; and te 
Valancourt, eagerly thanking him, aſſured him that 
he never would; as he ſaid which, he looked timid]y 
at Emily, who tried to ſmile away the ſeriouſne!s Wh 
of her hte, They paſſed a few minutes in in- Wi << 
tereſting converſation, and St. Aubert then led the 
way to the carriage, Emily and V alancourt following an 
in filence. The latter lingered at the door ſeveral bi 
minutes after they were ſeated, and none of the ff 
party ſeemed to have courage enough to ſay—Fare- 
well. At length, St. Aubert pronounced the me- 
lancholy word, which Emily paſſed to Valancourt, WW 
who returned it, with a dejected ſmile, and the car- ur 
riage drove on. bo 
_ The 
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The travellers remained, for ſome time, in, a 
ſtate of tranquil penſiveneſs, which is not unpleaſing. 
St. Aubert interrupting it by obſerving, «This is a 
very promiſing young man; it is many years ſince I 
have been ſo much pleaſed with any perſon, on fa 
ſhort an acquaintance. He brings back to my me- 
mory the days of my youth, when every ſcene was 
new and delightful!” St. Aubert fighed, and ſunk 
again into a reverie; and, as Emily looked back upon 
the road they had paſſed, Valancourt was ſeen, at 
the door of the little inn, following them with his 
eyes. He perceived her, and waved his hand; and 
{he returned the adieu, till the winding road ſhut 
her from his ſight. | 7 

remember when I was about his age,“ re- 
ſumed St. Aubert, “ and I thought, and felt ex- 
actly as he does. The world was opening upon me 
then, now—it is cloſing.” 

„My dear Sir, do not think fo. gloomily,“ faid 
Emily ina trembling voice, I hope you have many; 
many years to live—for your own ſake—for my 
lake,” TITS, 5 5 

« Ah, my Emily!” replied St. Aubert, “ for thy 
ſake! Well—T hope it is ſo.” He wiped away a 
tear, that was ſtcaling down his cheek, threw a ſmile 
upon his countenance, and faid in a cheering voice, 
« There is ſomething in the ardour and ingenuouſ- 
nels of youth, which is particularly pleaſing to the 
contemplation of an old man, if his feelings have not 
been entirely corroded by the world. It is cheering 
and reviving, like the view of ſpring to a ſick perſon 
his mind catches ſomewhat of the ſpirit of the ſea- 
lon, and his eyes are lighted up with a tranſient 
lunthine. - Valancourt is this ſpring to me.” . 

Emily, who preſſcd her father's hand affection- 
ately, had never before liſtened with ſo much plea- 
lute to the praiſes he beſtowed ; no, not even when 
he had beſtowed them 3 herſelf. $63.5 
. | 5 5 {#5 47 
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They travelled on, among vineyards, woods, and 
e delighted with the romantic beauty of the 
dſcape, which was bounded, on one fide, by the 
grandeur of the Pyrenees, and, on the other, by 
the ocean; and, ſoon after noon, they reached the 

- town of Colicure, ſituated on the Mediterranean. 

: 8 they dined, and reſted till towards the cool of 
day, when they purſued their way along the ſhores | 
* —thoſe enchanting ſhores ! which extend to Lan- 

guedoc. Emily gazed with enthuſiaſm on the vaſt- WW ; 
neſs of the ſea, its ſurface varying, as the lights and 
ſhadows fell, and on its woody banks, mellowed 

with autumnal tints. \ 

St. Aubert was impatient to reach Perpignan, fi 
where he expected letters from M. Queſnel; and it a 
was the expectation of theſe letters, that had in- a 


duced him to leave Colioure, for his feeble frame m 
, had required immediate reft. After travelling a at 
ſew miles, he fell aſleep; and Emily, who had put to 
two or three books into the carriage, on leaving La to 


. 1 * Vallée, had now the leiſure for looking into them. af 
- © She ſought for one, in which Valancourt had been of 
reading the day before, and hoped for the pleaſure 
of re-tracing a page, over which the eyes of a be- th 
loved friend had lately paſſed, of dwelling on the dit 
paſſages, which he had admired, and of permitting lf an 
them to ſpeak to her in the language of his own Wi jed 
mind; and to bring himſelf to her preſence. On aff 
ie arching for the book, ſhe could find it no where, rel. 
hut in its ſtead perceived a volume of Petrarch's des 
poems, that had belonged to V alancourt, whoſe name Wl ple: 
was written in it, and from which he had frequently WF the: 
read paſſages to her, with all the pathetic exprefſion, Wi {tar 
that characterized the feelings of the author. Shel hay 
heſitated in believing, that would have» been ſuth-W defe 
eiently apparent to almoſt any other perſon; that 
" he had purpoſely left this book, inſtead 2 the ont 
. had loſt, and that love had prompted the ex- 
0 | 
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change; but, having opened it with impatient plea- 
ſure, and obſerved the lines of his pencil drawn 
along the various paſſages he had read aloud, and 
under others more deſcriptive of delicate tenderneſs 
than he had dared to truſt his voice with, the con- 
viction came, at length, to her mind. For ſome 
moments ſhe was conſcious only of being beloved; 
then, a recollection of all the variations of tone and 
countenance, with which he had recited theſe ſon- 
nets, and of the ſoul, which ſpoke in their expreſ- 
ſion, preſſed to her memory, and ſhe wept over the 
memorial of his affection. 

They arrived at Perpignan ſoon after ſun- ſet, 
where St. Aubert found, as he had expected, letters 
from M. Queſnel, the contents of which fo evident] 
it and grievouſly affected him, that Emily was alarm 
n- and preſſed him, as far as her delicacy would per- 
ne mit, to diſcloſe the occaſion of his concern; but he 

a anſwered her only by tears, and immediately b 
to talk on other topics. Emily, though ſhe forbore 
to preſs the one moſt intereſting to her, was greatly 
affected by her father's manner, and paſſed a night 
of ſleepleſs ſolicitude. | 


the coaſt towards Leucate, another town on the Me- 
diterranean, ſituated on the borders of Languedoc 
and Rouſillon. On the way, Emily renewed the ſub- 
ject of the preceding night, and appeared ſo deeply 
affected by St. Aubert's ſilence and dejection, that he 
relaxed from his reſerve. I was unwilling, my 
dear Emily,“ ſaid he, “ to throw a cloud over the 
pleaſure you receiye from theſe ſcenes, and meant, 
therefore, to conceal, for the preſent, ſome circum- 
ſtances, with which, however, you muſt at length 
have been made acquainted. But your anxiety has 


perhaps, as you will do from a knowledge of the. 


— 


In the morning they purſued their journey along 


lafts have to relate. M. Queſnel's viſit proved n 
5 3 


defeated my purpoſe ; you ſuffer as much from this, ? 
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unhappy one to me; he came to tell me a part of 
the news he has now confirmed. You may have 
heard me mention a M. Motteville, of Paris, but 
you did not know that the chief of my perſonal 
property was inveſted in his hands. I had great 
confidence in him, and I am yet willing to believe, 
that he is not wholly unworthy of my eſteem. A 
variety of ee nee have concurred to ruin 
him, and—1 am ruined with him. 

St. Aubert pauſed, to conceal his emotion. 

The letters I have juſt received from M. Queſ- 
nel,” reſumed he, ſtruggling to ſpeak with firmneſs, 
« encloſed others from Motteville, which confirmed 
all I dreaded.” | 1 

« Muſt we then quit La Vallée?“ ſaid Emily, 
after a long pauſe of ſilence. That is yet uncer- 
tain,” replied St. Aubert, „ it will depend upon the 
comprom:ſe Motteville is able to make with his cre- 
ditors. My income, you know, was never large, 
and now it will be reduced to little indeed ! It is for 
you, Emily, for you, my child, that I am molt af- 
Aicted.” His laſt words faltered ; Emily ſmiled ten- 
derly upon him through her tears, and then, endea- 
vouring to overcome her emotion, “ My. dear fa- 
ther,” faid ſhe, « do not grieve for me, or for your- 
ſelf; we may yet be happy ;—if La Vallee remains 
for us, we mult be happy. We will retain only one 
ſeryarit, and you ſhalt ſcarcely perceive the change 
in your income. Be comforted, my dear Sir; we 
ſhall not feel the want of thoſe 3 which 
others value ſo highly, ſince we never had a taſte 
for them; and poverty cannot deprive us cf many 
conſolations. It cannot rob us of the affection we 
have for each other, or degrade us in our own opi- 


nion, or in that of any perſon, whoſe opinion we 


ought to value.” | E 
St. Aubert concealed his face with his handker- 


chief, and was unable to ſpeak; but Emily continued 
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to urge to her father the truths, which himſelf had 
impreſſed upon her mind. ' 
« Beſides, my dear Sir, poverty cannot deprive 
us of intellectual delights. It cannot deprive you 
of the comfort of affording me examples of fortitude 
and benevolence; nor me of the delight of eonſoling 
a beloved parent. -It cannot deaden our taſte for the 
grand, and the beautiful, or deny us the means of 
indulging it; for the ſcenes of  nature—thoſe ſub- 
lime ſpectacles, ſo infinitely ſaperior to all artificial 
luxuries ! are open for the enjoyment of the poor, 
as well as of the rich. Of what then, have we to 
complain, ſo long as we are not in want of neceſſa- 
ries ? Pleaſures, ſuch as wealth” cannot buy, will 
{till be ours. We retain, then, the ſublimer luxu- 
ries of nature, and loſe only the frivolous ones of 
art.“ 
St. Aubert could not reply: he caught Emily to 
his boſom, their tears flowed together, but they 
were not tears of ſorrow. After this language of 
the heart, all other would have been feeble, and 
they remained ſilent for ſome time. Then, St. Au- 
bert converſed as before; for, if his mind had not 
recovered its natural tranquillity, it at leaſt aſſumed 
the appearance of it. | 
They reached the romantic town of Leucate.garlty 
in the day, but St. Aubert was weary, and the de- 
termined to paſs the night there. In the evemmes.. 
he exerted himſelf ſo far as to walk with his 


ter to view the environs that overlook the lake 12 


Leucate, the Mediterranean, part of Rouſillon, with 


the Pyrenées, and a wide extent of the luxuriant 


province of Languedoc, now blufhing with the ri- 
pened vintage, which the peaſants were beginning to 
gather, St. Aubert and Emily ſaw the buſy groups, 
caught the joyous ſong that was wafted on the 
breeze, and anticipated, with apparent pleaſure, 
their next day's journey over this gay region. He 
u * Bs | deſigned, 
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deſigned, however, ſtill to wind along the ſea-ſhore. 
To return home immediately was partly his with, 
but from this he was with-held by a defire to lengthen 
the pleaſure, which the journey gave his daughter, 
and to try the effect of the ſea air on his own diſ- 
order. - | 
On the following day, therefore, they re-com- 
menced their journey through Languedoc, winding 
the ſhores of the Mediterranean; the Pyrenees ſtill 
forming the magnificent back ground of their proſ- 
pects, while on their right was the ocean, and, on 
their left, wide extended plains. melting into the 
blue horizon. St. Aubert was pleaſed, and con- 
verſed much with Emily, yet his cheerfulneſs was 
ſometimes artificial, and ſometimes a ſhade of me- 
lancholy would ſteal upon his countenance, and be- 
tray him. This was ſoon chaſed away by Emily's 
fmile; who ſmiled, however, with an aching heart, 
for ſhe ſaw that his misfortunes preyed upon his 


mind, and upon his enfeebled frame. 


It was evening when they reached a ſmall village 
of Upper Languedoc, where they meant to paſs the 
night, but the place could not afford them beds ; for 
here, too, it was the time of the vintage, and they were 
obliged to proceed to the next poſt. The languor 
of illneſs and of fatigue, which returned upon St. 
Aubert, required immediate repoſe, and the evening 
was now far advanced; but from neceſſity there was 
no appeal, and he ordered Michael to proceed. 
Ihe rich plains of Languedoc, which exhibited 
all the glories of the vintage, with the gaieties of 
a French feſtival, no longer awakened St. Aubert to 
pleaſure, whoſe condition formed a mournful contraſt 
to the hilarity and youthful beauty which ſurrounded 
him. As his languid eyes moved over the ſcene, he 
conſidered, that they would ſobn, perhaps, be cloſed 
for ever in this world. © Thoſe diſtant and ſub- 
lime mountains,“ ſaid he ſecretly, as he gazed on a 
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chain of the Pyren&es that ſtretched towards the 
weſt, © theſe luxuriant plains, this blue vault, the 
cheerful light of day, will be ſhut from my eyes 
The ſong of the peaſant, the cheering voice of man 
will no longer ſound for me.“ 

The intelligent eyes of Emily ſeemed to read what 
paſſed in the mind of her father, and ſhe fixed them 
on his face, with an expreſſion of ſuch tender pity, 
as recalled his thoughts from every deſultory ob- 


ject of regret, and he remembered only, that he 


muſt leave his daughter without protection. This 
reflection changed regret to agony ; he ſighed 
deeply, and remained filent, while ſhe ſeemed to 
underſtand that figh, for ſhe preſſed his hand affec- 
tionately, and turned to the window to conceal her 
tears. The ſun now threw a laſt yellow gleam on 
the waves of the Mediterranean, and the gloom of 
twilight ſpread faſt over the ſcene, till only a melan- 
choly ray appeared on the weſtern horizon, marking 
the point where the ſun had ſet amid the vapours of 
an autumnal evening. A cool breeze now came from 
the ſhore, and Emily let down the glaſs ; but the 
air, which was refreſhing to health, was as chilling 
to ſickneſs, and St. Aubert deſired, that the window 


might be drawn up. irren illneſs made him 
niſh the day's jours 


now more anxious than ever to 
ney, and he ſtopped the muleteer to enquire how far 
they had yet to go to the next poſt. He replied, 
Nine miles. © I feel I am unable to proceed much 
further,” ſaid St. Aubert; “ enquire, as you go, if 
there is any houſe on the road that would accommo- 
date us for the night.” He ſunk back in the carriage, 
and Michael, cracked his whip in the air, ſet off, 
and continued on the full gallop, till St, Aubert, al- 
moſt fainting, called to him to ſtop, Emily looked 
anxiouſly from the window, and ſaw a peaſant walk+ 
ing at ſome little diſtance on the road, fer whom 
they waited, till he came up, when he was * if 
f re 


* 
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there was any. houſe in the neighboyrhood that ac. 
commodated travellers. He replied, that he knew 
of none. „ There is a chateau, indeed, among 
thoſe woods on the right,” added he, “ but I be- 
lieve it receives nobody, and I cannot ſhew you the 
way, for I am almoſt a ſtranger here.” St. Aubert 
was going to aſk him fome further queſtion concern- 
ing the chateau, but the man abruptly paſſed on. 
After ſome conſideration, he ordered Michael to pro- 
ceed ſlowly to the woods. Every moment now deep- 
ened the twilight, and increaſed the difficulty of find- 
ing the road. Another peafant ſoon after paſſed. 
« Which is the way to the chateau in the woods?!“ 
cried M:cnael. 

« 'The chateau in the woods!“ exclaimed the 
peaſant, « Do you mean that, with the. turret, 
vonder? 

“I don't know as for the turret, as you call it.” 
faid Michael, „I mean that white piece of build- 
ing, that we fee at a diſtance there, among the 
trees,” 

cc Yes, that is the turret z why, who are you, 
that you are going thither?“ faid the man with ſur- 

riſe. 
. St. Aubert, on hearing this odd queſtion, and ob- 
ſerving the peculiar tone in which it was delivered, 
looked out from the carriage. Weare travellers,” 
ſaid he, „ who are in ſearch of a houſe of accom- 
modation for the night; is there any hereabout ?” 

« None, Monſieur, unleſs you hav. a mind to try 
your luck yonder,” replied the peafant, pointing to 
the woods, “ but I would not adviſe you to go 
chere 

4 To whom does the chateau belong ?” 

e I ſcarcely know myſelf; Monſieur.“ 

«It js uninhabited, then.” „ No, not uninha- 
bited; the ſteward and houſekeeper are there, I 
believe. 


On 
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he bade Michael go on. 
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On hearing this, St. Aubert determined to proceed 
to the chateau, and riſque the refuſal of being accom- 
modated for the night; he therefore deſired the 
countryman would ſhew Michael the way, and bade 
him expect reward for his trouble. The man was 
for a moment ſilent, and then ſaid, that he was go- 
ing on other buſineſs, but that the road could not 
be miſſed, if they went up an avenue on the right, 
to which he pointed. St. Aubert was going to ſpeak, 
but the peaſant wiſhed him a good night, and 
walked on. | | 
The carriage now moved towards the avenue, 
winch was guarded by a gate, and Michael having 
diſmounted, to open it, they entered between rows of 
antient oak and chefnut, whoſe intermingledbranches , 
formed a lofty arch above. There was ſomething; 
ſo gloomy and deſolate in the appearance of this ave- 
nue, al its lonely filence, that Emily almoſt ſhud- ' 
dered as ſhe paſſed along; and collecting the man 
ner in which the peaſant had mentioned the chateau, 
ſhe gave a myſterious meaning to his words, ſuch as 
ſhe had not ſuſpected when he uttered them. Theſe 
apprehenſions, however, ſhe tried to check, conſi- 
dering that they were probably the effect of a me- 
lancholy imagination, which her father's ſituation, 
and conſideration of her own circumſtances,, had 
made ſenſtble to every impreſſion. | 
They paſted ſlowly on, for they were now almoſt - 
in darkneſs, which, together with the unevenneſs of 
the ground, and the frequent roots of old trees, that 
ſhot up above the ſoil, made it neceſſary to proceed 
with caution; On a fudden Michael ſtopped the 
carriage; and, as St. Aubert looked from the win- 
dow to enquire the cauſe, he perceived a figure at 
lome diſtance moving up the avenue. The duſk: 
would not permit him to diſtinguiſh what it was, but” 


This 
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This ſeems a ſtrange wild place,” faid Michael; 
« there is no houſe hereabout, don't your honour 
think we had better turn back?“ 

« Go a little further, and if we ſee no houſe 
ow, we will return to the road,” replied St. Au- 

rt, 

Michael proceeded with reluctance, and the extreme 
flownefſs of his pace made St. Aubert look again from 
the window to haſten him, when again he ſaw the 
_ fame figure. He was ſomewhat ſtartled: proba- 
bly the gloomineſs of the ſpot made him more liable 
to alarm than uſual; however this might be, he 
now ſtopped Michael, and bade him call to the per- 
fon in the avenue. 

« Pleaſe your honour, he may be a robber,” ſaid 
Michael. © It does not pleaſe me,“ replied St. Au- 
bert, who could not forbear ſmiling at the ſimplicity 
of his phraſe, & and we will, therefore, return to 
the road, for I ſee no probability of meeting hefe 
with what we ſeek.” | | 

Michael turned about immediately, and was re- 
tracing his way with alacrity, when a voice was 
heard from among the trees on the left. It was not 
the voice of command, or diſtreſs, but a deep hol- 
low tone, which ſeemed to be ſcarcely human. The 
man whipped his mules till they went as faſt as poſ- 
ſible, regardleſs of the darkneſs, the broken ground, 
and the necks of the whole party, nor once itopped 
till he reached the gate, which opened from the ave- 
nue into the high-road, where he went into a more 
moderate pace. | 

« I am very ill,” ſaid St. Aubert, taking his 
daughter's hand. « You are worſe, then, Sir!“ faid 
Emily, extremely alarmed by his manner, you 
are worſe, and here is no aſſiſtance. Good God ! 
what is to be done!“ He leaned his head on her 
ſhoulder, while ſhe endeavoured to ſupport him with 


her arm, and Michael was again ordered to ſtop. | 
When 
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When the rattling of the wheels had ceaſed, muſie 
was heard on the air; it was to Emily the 
voice of Hope. « Oh! we are near ſome human 
habitation !”? ſaid ſhe, help may ſoon be had.“ 
She liſtened anxiouſly ; the ſounds were diſtant, 
and ſeemed to come from a remote part of the 
woods that bordered on the road; and, as ſhe looked 
towards the ſpot whence they iſſued, ſhe perceived 
in the faint moon-light ſomething like a chateau. It 
was difficult, however, to reach this; St. Aubert 
was now too ill to bear the motion of the carriage; 
Michael could not quit his muſes ; and Emily, who 
ſtill ſupported her father, feared to leave him, and 
alſo feared to venture alone to ſuch a diſtance, ſhe 
| knew not whither, or to whom. Something, how- 
F ever, it was neceſſary to determine upon immedi- 
ately; St. Aubert, therefore, told Michael to pro- 
4 ceed {lowly ; but they had not gone far, when he 
: fainted, and the carriage was again ſtopped. He 
lay quite ſenſeleſs. —« My dear, dear father,” cried 
Emily in great agony, and who began to fear he was 
dying, “ ſpeak, if it is only one word to let me 
hear the ſound of your voice! But no voice ſpoke! 
in reply. In an agony of terror ſhe bade Michael 
bring water from the rivulet, that flowed along the- 
road; and, having received ſome in the man's hat, 
with trembling hands-ſhe ſprinkled it over her fa- 
ther's face, which, as the moon's rays now fell upon 
it, ſeemed to bear the impreſſion of death. Every 
emotion of ſelfiſh fear now gave way to a ſtronger 
influence, and, committing St. Aubert to the care of 
Michael, who refuſed to go far from his mules, ſhe 
ſtepped from the carriage in ſearch of the chateau 
ſhe had ſeen at a diſtance. It was a ſtill moon-light' 
night, and the muſic, which yet ſounded on the air, 
directed her ſteps from the high road, up a ſhadowy . 
lane, that led to the woods. Her mind was for ſome 
tine ſo entirely occupied by anxiety and terror — . 
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her father, that ſhe felt none for herſelf, till the 
deepening gloom of - overhanging foliage, which 
now wholly excluded the moon- light, and the wildneſs 
of the place, recalled her to a ſenſe of her adventu- 
rous ſituation. The muſic had ceaſed, and ſhe had 
no guide but chance. For a moment-ſhe pauſed in 
terrified perplexity, till a ſenſe of her father's con- 
dition again overcoming every conſideration for her- 
ſelf, ſhe proceeded. The lane terminated in the 
woods, but ſhe looked round in vain for a houſe, 
or a human being, and as vainly liſtened for a ſound 
to guide her. She hurried on, not knowing whither, 
avoiding the receſſes of the woods, and endeavour- 
ing to keep along their margin, till a rude kind of 
avenue,, which opening upon a moon-light ſpot,-ar- 
reſted her attention. The wilderneſs of this avenue 
brought to her recollection the one leading to the 
turtet chateau, and ſhe was inclined to believe, that 
this was a part of the fame domain, and probably 
led to the ſame point. While ſhe heſitated, whe- 
ther to follow it or not, a found of many voices in 
loud merriment burſt upon her ear. It ſeemed not 
the laugh of. cheerfulneſs, but of riot, and ſhe ſtood 
appalled, While ſhe pauſed, . ſhe heard a diſtant 
voice, calling from the way ſhe had come, and not 
doubting but it was Michael, her- firſt- impulſe was 
to haſten back ; but a ſecond thought- changed her 
purpoſe ;. the believed that nothing leſs than the laſt 
_ extremity could have prevailed with Michael to quit 
his mules, and fearing that her father was now: dy- 
ing, ſhe ruſhed forward, with a feeble hope of ob- 
taining aſſiſtance . from the people. of the woods. 
Her heart beat with fearful expectation, as ſhe drew 
near the {pot whence the voices iflued, and ſhe often 
ſtartled when her ſteps diſturbed the fallen leaves. 
The ſounds led her towards the moon-light glade ſhe 
had before noticed; at a little diſtance from which the. 
ſtopped, and ſaw, between the boles of ee 
oe | m 
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Amall circular level of green turf, ſurrounded by 


the woods, on which appeared a group of figures. 
On drawing near, ſhe diſtinguithed theſe, by their 
dreſs, to be peaſants, and perceived ſeveral cottages 
ſcattered round the edge of the woods, which 
waved loftily over this ſpot. While ſhe gazed, and 


_ endeavoured to overcome the apprehenſions that 


withheld her ſteps, ſeveral peaſant girls came: out 
of a cottage z muſic inſtantly ſtruck up, and the dance 
began. It was the joyous muſic of the vintage! the 


ſame ſhe had before heard upon the air. Her heart, 
occupied with terror for her father could not feel 
the contraſt, which this gay ſcene offered to her own 


diſtreſs ; the ſtepped haſtily forward towards a group 
of elder peaſants, who were ſeated at the door of a 
cottage, and having explained her ſituation, entreated 


their afſiſtance. Several of them roſe with alacrity, 


and, offering any ſ=rvice in their power, followed 
Emily, who feemed to move on the wind, as faſt'as 


they could towards the road. 


When ſhe reached the carriage, ſhe found St. Au- 


bert reitored to animation. On the recovery of his 
| ſenſes, having heard from Michael whither his 
daughter was gone, anxiety for her overcame ever 


regard for himſelf, and he had ſent him in fearch 


of her. He was, however, {till languid, and, per- 


ceivife himſelf unable to travel much further, he re- 
newed his enquiries for an inn, and concerning the 
chateau in the woods. „ Ine chateau cannot ac- 
commodate you, Sir,“ ſaid a venerable peaſant who 
had followed Emily from the woods, © it is ſcarcely 


inhabited; but, if you. will do me tie honour to vi- 


it my cottage, you thall be welcome to the beſt bed 


it aftords.” 


8: Aubert was himſdf-a'Frenchmany kth 


fore, was not ſurpriſed at French courteſy; but, ill 
as he was, he felt the value of the offer enhanced b 
the manner which accompanied. it. He had too much 
1 delicacy 
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. delicacy to apologize, or to appear to heſitate about 


availing himſelf cf the peaſant's hoſpitality, but im- 


mediately accepted it with the ſame frankneſs with 
which it was offered. 

The carriage again moved flowly on; Michael 
following the peaſants up the lane, which Emily had 


Juſt quitted, till they came to the mocn-light glade, 


St. Aubert's ſpirits were fo far reſtored by che cour- 
teſy of his hoſt, and the near proſpect of repoſe, 
that he looked with a ſweet complacency upon the 
moon-light ſcene, ſurrounded by the ſhadowy woods, 
through which, here and there, an opening ad- 
mitted the ſtreaming ſplendour, diſcovering a cot- 
tage, or a ſparkling rivulet. He liſtened, with no 


painful emotion, to the merry notes of the guitar 
and tamborine; and, though tears came to his eyes, 


when he ſaw the debonnaire dance of the peaſants, 
they were not merely tears of mournful regret. With 
Emily it was otherwiſe ; immediate terror for her 
father had now ſubſided into gentle melancholy, 


which every note of joy, by awakening compariſon, 


. ſerved to heighten. 


The dance ceaſed on the approach of the carriage, 


which was a phenomenon in theſe ſequeſtered woods, 
and the peaſantry flocked round it with eager curio- 


_ ſity. On learning that it brought a ſick 


anger, 
with 


ſeveral girls ran acroſs the turf, and return 


wine and baſkets of grapes, which they preſented 
do the travellers, each with kind contention prefling 
for a preference. At length the carriage ſtopped at 
. a neat cottage, and his venerable conductor, having 


aſſiſted St. Aubert to alight, led him and Emily to a 


.; ſmall inner room, illumined only by moon-beams, 
which the open caſement admitted. St. Aubert, re- 


joicing in reſt, ſeated himſelf in an arm-chair, and 


— 


+ his ſenſes were refreſhed by the cool and balmy air, 
that lightly waved the embowering honey-ſucklgs, 
and watted their ſweet: breath into the apartment. 


His 
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His hoſt, who was called La Voiſin, quitted the 
room, but ſoon returned with fruits, cream, and all 
the paſtoral luxury his cottage afforded; having ſet 
down which, with a ſmile of unfeigned welcome, he 
retired behind the chair of his gueſt. St. Aubert 
inſiſted on his taking a ſeat at the table, and, when 
the fruit had allayed the fever of his palate, and he 
found himſelf ſomewhat revived, he began to con- 
verſe with his hoſt, who communicated ſeveral par- 
ticulars concerning himſelf and his family, which 
were intereſting, becauſe they were ſpoken from 
the heart, and delineated a picture of the ſweet 
courteſies of family kindneſs. Emily fat by her fa- 
ther, holding his hand, and, while ſhe liftened to 
the old man, her heart ſwelled with the affectionate 
Sympathy he deſcribed, and her tears fell to the 
mournful conſideration, that death would probabl 
ſoon deprive her of the deareſt bleſſing ſhe then ol. 
ſeſſed. The ſoft moon- light of an autumnal even- 
ing, and the diſtant muſic, which now ſounded a 
laintive ſtrain, aided the melancholy of her mind. 
he old man continued to talk of his family, and 
St. Aubert remained ſilent. “ I have 116 one 
daughter living,“ ſaid La Voiſin, “ but ſhe is hap- 
pily married, and is every thing to me. When I loſt 
my wife,” he added with a ſigh, “ I came to live 
with Agnes, and her family; ſhe has ſeveral chil- 
dren, who are all dancing on the green yonder, as 
merry as graſshoppers—and long may they be fo! I 
hope to die among them, Monſieur. I am old now, 
and cannot expect to live long, but there is ſome 
comfort in dying ſurrounded by one's children.” 

« My good friend,” faid St. Aubert, while his 
voice trembled, « I hope you will long hve fur- 
rounded by them.” | 

« Ah, Sir! at my age I muſt not expect that “ 
replied the old man, and he paulrd: „I can ſcarcel 
with it,” he reſumed, © for I truſt that 3 

| | c 
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die I ſhall go to heaven, where my poor wife 1s gone 
before me. I can ſometimes almoſt fancy I ſee her 
of a ſtill moon-light night, walking among theſe 
ſhades ſhe loved ſo well. Do you beheve, Monſieur, 
that we ſhall be permitted to reviſit the carth, after 
we have quitted the body?“ 

Emily could no longer ſtifle the anguiſh of her 
heart; her tears fell faſt upon her father's hand, 
which ſhe yet held. He made an effort to ſpeak, 
and at length ſaid in a low voice, “J hope we ſhall 

be permitted to look down on thoſe we have left on 
the earth, but I can only hope it. Futurity is much 
veiled from our eyes, and faith and hope are our 
only guides concerning it. We are not enjoined to 
believe, that diſembodied ſpirits watch over the mi 
friends they have loveg but we may innocently hope ¶ po 
it. It is a hope which I will never reſign,” continued the 
he, while he wiped the tears from his daughter's Woo 
eyes, «© it will ſweeten the bitter moments of death!“ Minot 
. Tears fell lowly on his cheeks ; La Voiſin wept too, it 
and there was a pauſe of ſilence. Then, La Voiſin, Heft 
renewing the ſubject, faid, But you believe, vir, 
that we ſhall meet in another world the relations ve h 
have loved in this? I muſt believe this” © Then rar 
do believe it,” replied St. Aubert, “ ſevere, indeed, 
would be the pangs of ſeparation, if we believed it Hidic 

to be eternal. Look up, my dear Emily, we ſhall one 
meet again!” He liſted his eyes towards heaven, 
and a gleam of moon light, which fell upon his h. 
countenance, diſcovered peace and reſignation, ſteal- 
ing on the lines of forrow. _ $ th 
Ia Voilin felt that he had purſued the. ſubject too hem 
far, and he dropped it, ſaying, « We are in dark-Wtill | 

neſs, I forgot to bring a light.“ | 

No,“ ſaid St. Aubert, © this is a light I love. | 

Sit down, my good friend. Emily, my love, I findat ] 
=P muyſelf better than I have been all day; this air te- 
freſhes me. I can enjoy this tauche fees: and that 
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ſee you ſmile. Who touches that guitar ſo. taſte- 
fully? are there two inſtruments, or is it an echo I 
hear?“ | 
elt is an echo, Monſieur, I 2 That guitar 
is often heard at night, when all is ſtill, but nobody 
knows who touches it, and it is ſometimes accompa- 
W nicd by a voice ſo ſweet, and ſo fad, one would al- 
moſt think the woods were haunted.” „They cer- 
E tainly are haunted,” ſaid St. Aubert with a ſmile, 
but 1 believe it is by mortals.” I have ſometimes 
T heard it at midnight, when I could not ſleep,” re- 
joined La Voiſin, not ſeeming to notice this remark, 
« almoſt under my window, and I never heard any 
muſic like it. It has often made me think of my 
ze poor wife till I cried. I have ſometimes got up to 
ned te window to look if I could ſee any body, but as 
ſoon as I opened the caſement ail was huſhed, and 
nobody to be ſeen; and I have liſtened, and liſtened 
till I have been ſo timorous, that even the tremblin 
pf the leaves in the breeze has made me ſtart. They 


Sir, y it often comes to warn people of their death, but 
s we BW have heard it theſe many years, and outlived the 
"hen Warning.” | 

lee, Emily, though ſhe ſmiled at the mention of this 


one of her ſpirits, wholly reſiſt its contagion. ' 


ave". Well, but, my good friend,” ſaid St. Aubert, 
n his has nobody had courage to follow the ſounds ? If 
{tcal- Ney had, they would probably have diſcovered who 


s the muſician.” © Yes, Sir, they have followed 
hem ſome way into the woods, but the muſic has 
ill retreated, and ſeemed as diſtant as ever, and 
be people have at laſt been afraid of being led into 
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muſic, which floats lo ſweetly at a diſtance. Let me 


idiculous ſuperſtition, could not, in the preſent 


arm, and would go no further. It is very ſeldom 
nat I have heard theſe ſounds ſo early in the exen- 
They uſually a—__ about midnight, When 
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that bright planet, which is rifing above the turre 
vonder, ſets below the woods on the left.” 
& What turret?” aſked St. Aubert with quicknek, 
« I fee none.” : | 
% Your pardon, Monſieur, you do'ſee one indeed, 
for the moon ſhines full upon it ;—up the avenue 
Js a long way off; the chateau it belongs to i 
hid among the trees.“ 
Ves, my dear Sir,” ſaid Emily pointing, “ don! 
. You ſee ſomething glitter above the dark woods? | 
is a fane, I fancy, which the rays fall upon.“ 
& O yes, I ſee what you mean; and who doe 
the chateau belong to?“ 
<« "The Marquis de Villeroi was its owner,“ fe. 
plied La Voiſin, emphatically. 
cc Ah?!” ſaid St. Aubert, with a deep ſigh, “ an 
we then ſo near Le Blanc!“ He appeared mud 
agitated, | 
It uſed to be the Marquis's favourite reſidence,” 
*reſumed La Voiſin, “ but he took a diſlike to the 
place, and has not been there for many years. We: 
have heard lately that he is dead, and that it is falle 
into other hands.” St. Aubert, who had ſat in dees 
muſing, was rouſed by the laſt words. ©« Dead" 
he exclaimed, „Good God! when did he die?” 


ka ws*\ 
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« The chateau is ſhut up then, Kill ?** 

« Why, little better Sir; the. old houſekeeper, 
and her huſband the ſteward, have the care of it, 
but they live generally in a cottage hard by.” 

I The chateau is ſpacious, I ſuppoſe,” faid Emily, 

and muſt be deſolate for the reſidence of only two 

z pe rſons.“ : : - 

= < Deſolate- enough, mademoiſelle, . replied La 

Voiſin, «I would not paſs one night in the chateau, 

for the value of the whole domain.” 

„What is that?“ ſaid St. Aubert, rouſed again 
from thoughtfulneſs. As his hoſt repeated his laſt 

ſentence, a groan eſcaped from St. Aubert, and then, 

Was if anxious to prevent it from being noticed, he 

haſtily aſked La \oifin how long he had lived in this 
neighbourhood. * Almoſt from my childhood, Six,“ 

___ his hoſt. 

« You remember the late marchioneſs, then?“ 

ſaid St. Aubert in an altered voice. 

« Ah, Monſieur I— that I do well. There are 

many beſide me who remember her.” | 

p Yes—” faid St. Aubert, „and I am one of 

ole,” | 

Alas, Sir l you remember, then, a moſt beau- 

iful and excellent lady. She deſerved a better fate.“ 

Tears ſtood in St. Aubert's eyes; «Enough; 
ad he, in a voice almoſt ſtifled by the violence of 
is emotions,——< it is enough, my friend.” 


uber Emily, though extremely ſurpriſed by her father's 
it {6 anner, forbore to expreſs her feelings by any queſ- 
uro; ion. La Voiſin began to apologize, but St. Aubert 
ate interrupted him; * Apology is quite unneceſſary, 
5 a he, << let us change the topic. You-were ſpeak- 
e 


N 2 of the muſic We juſt now heard.” f F , 
« I was, Monſieur, —but hark !—it-comes again; 
ten to that voice! They were all ſilent; | 


« At 
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—_ At laſt a ſoft and ſolemn-breathing ſound 
Roſe, like a ſtream of rich diſtilled perfumes, 
And ftole upon the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere ſhe Was ware, and wiſhed ſhe might 
Deny her nature, aud be never more 
Still, to be ſo diſplaced“.“ 


— 


In a few moments the voice died into air, and the 
*- inſtrument, which had been heard before, ſounds 
in low ſymphony. St. Aubert now obſerved, thati 
produced a tone much more full and melodious tha 
that of a guitar, and ftill more melancholy and ſo 
than the lute. They continued to liſten, but th 
ſounds returned no more. * This is ſtrange !” (ai 
St. Aubert, atlength interrupting the ſilence. “ Ver 
' ſtrange!” ſaid Emily. It is fo,” rejoined La Voiſi 
and they were again ſilent. | 
After a long pauſe, . „It is now about eightea 
years ſince I firſt heard that muſic,” ſaid La Voila 
*I remember it was on a fine ſummer's night, mu 
like this, but later, that I was walking in the wood 
and alone. I remember, too, that my ſpirits we 
very low, for one of.my boys was ill, and we fear 
we ſhould loſe him. I had been Watching at! 
bed- ſide all the evening while his mother ſlept; { 
ſhe had ſat up with him the night before, I h 
been watching, and went out for a little freſh a 
the day had been very ſultry. As I walked und 
the ſhades and muſed, I heard muſic at a diſtand 
and thought it was Claude playing upon his flute, 
he often did of a fine evening, at the cattage doo 
But, when I came to a place, where the trees ope! 
f ed, (I ſhall never forget it!) and ſtood looking up 
the north-lights, which ſhot up the heaven to a git 
height, I heard all of a ſudden ſuch ſounds - 
+ - {came ſo as I cannot deſcribe. It was like the mulic 


- 
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Nagels, and I looked up again almoſt expecting to ſee 
nem in the ſky. When I came home, I told What 1 
ad heard, but they laughed at me, and ſaid it muſt 
De ſome of the ſhepherds playing on their pipes, and 
could not perſuade them to the contrary. A few 
Pights after, however, my wife herſelf heard che 
me ſounds, and was as much ſurprized as I was, - 
Ind father Denis frightened her ſadly by ſaying, chat 

t was inuſic come to Warn her of her child's death, 
nd that muſic often came to houſes where there 
as a dying perſon.” 


4 Emily, on hearing this, ſhrunk wich a ſuperſti- 
| ( jous dread entirely new to her, and could ſcarcely - 
- tFonceal her agitation from St. Aubert. 


« But the boy lived, Monſieur, in ſpite of father 
Denis.” | ER 

« Father Denis!“ ſaid St. Aubert, who had liſ- 
ned to “ narrative old age” with patient atten- 
on, & are we near a convent, then?“ 

% Yes, Sir, the convent of St. Clair ſtands at 
o great diſtance, on the ſea ſhore yonder.” | 


« Ah!” ſaid St. Aubert, as if ftruck with ſome 


"Y dden remembrance, © the convent” of St.'Clair !”?. , 
fear mily obſerved the clouds of grief, mingled with a 


int expreſſion of horror, gathering on his brow ;. 
is countenance became fixed, and, touched as it 
ewas by the filver whiteneſs of the moon- light, 
: reſembled one of thoſe marble ſtatues of a monu- 


>\h a d ; : 
un ent, which ſeemed to bend, in hopeleſs ſorrow, 
tan er the aſhes of the dead, ſhewn 2 : 
= 1 , by the bloated abe 

: 


That the dim moon through painted caſements lends*,” : 8 


5 1 But, my dear Sir,” ſaid Emily, anxious to dif. 
ate his thoughts, © you forget that repoſe is ne- 
mulcWM- /-- The Emigrants, 
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ceſſary to you. If our kind hoſt will give me leave, 
1 wild prepare your bed, for I know how'you like it 
to be made.” St. Aubert, recollecting himſelf, and 
ſmiling affectionately, deſired ſhe would not add to 
her fatrgue by that attention; and La Voiſin, whoſe 
conſideration for his gueſt had been ſuſpended by 
the intereſts, which his own narrative had recalled, 
now ſtarted from his ſeat, and, apologizing for not 
having called Agnes from the green, hurried out of 
the room. : 

In a few moments he returned with his daughter, 
a young woman of a pleaſing countenance, and Emil 
learned from her, what ſhe had not before ſuſpected 
that, for their accommodation, it was neceffary part 
of La Voilin's family ſhould leave their beds; the 
lamented this circumftance, but Agnes, by her reply, 
tully proved that ſhe inherited, at leaſt, a ſhare of 
her'' father's courteous - hoſpitality, It was ſettled, 
that ſome of her children and Michael ſhould ſleep 
in the neighbouring cottage. 

« Tf Jam better, to-morrow, my dear;” ſaid St. 
Aubert, when, Emily returned to him, „“I mean to 
ſet out at an early hour, that we may reſt, during 
the heat of the day, and will travel towards home. 
In the preſent {tate of my health and ſpirits, J can- 
not Took-on a longer journey with pleaſure, and I am 
alſo very anxious to reach La Vallée.“ Emily, tho 
ſhe alſo deſtred to return, was grieved at her father's 
ſudden wih'to do ſo, which ſhe thought indicated 
a gteater degree of indiſpoſition than he Would ac- 
knowledge. St. Aubert now retired to reſt, and 
Emily to her little chamber, but not to immediate 
repoſe. Her thoughts returned to the late conver- 
ſation, conicernitig the ſtate of departed ſpirits; a 
ſubject, at this time, particularly affecting to her, 
when ſhe had every reaſon to believe, that her dear 
father would ere long be numbered with _ r. 
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leaned penſively on the ſittle open caſement, and in 
Jeep thought fixed her eyes on the heaven, whoſe 
Wblue unclouded concave was ſtudded thick with ſtars, 
che worlds, perhaps, of ſpirits, unſphered of mortal 
mould. As her eyes wandered along the boundleſs 


cher, her thoughts roſe, as before, towards the 
» MWlublimity of the Deity, and to the contemplation of ' 
t futurity. No buſy note of this world interrupted 
f the courſe of her mind; the merry dance had ceaſed, 


Wand every cottager had retired to his home. The 
fill air ſeemed ſcarcely to breathe upon the woods, 
Wand, now and then, the diſtant ſound of a ſolitary 

Wheep-bell, or of a cloſing caſement, was all that 
Proke on ſilence. At length, even this hint of hu- 
man being was heard no more. Elevated and en- 
rapt, while her eyes were often wet with tears of 
Wublime devotion and ſolemn awe, ſhe continued at 
Whe caſement, till the gloom of mid- night hung over 
he earth, and the planet, which La Voiſin had 
pointed out, ſunk below the woods. She then re- 
ollected what he had ſaid concerning this planet, 
ind the myfterious muſic ; and, as ſhe lingered at 
he window, half hoping and half fearing that it 
ould return, her mind was led to the remembrance * 


n- the extreme emotion her father had ſhewn on 
um ention of the Marquis La Villeroi's death, and of 
10' Je fate of the Marchioneſs, and ſhe felt ftrongly 
1's Nntereſted concerning the remote cauſe. of this emo= 


ion. Her furpriſe and curiofity were indeed the 
greater, becauſe ſhe did not recollect ever to hay 
eard him mention the name of Villeroi. | 
No muſic, however, ſtole on the ſilence of the 
ght, and Emily, perceiving the lateneſs. of the 


* A our, returned to a ſcene of fatigue, remembered 
er, hat ſhe was to riſe early in the morning, and with- 

car New from the window to repoſe, | 

She 
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« Let thoſe deplore their doom, 

Whoſe. hope till grovels in this dark ſojourn. 
But lofty ſouls can look beyond the tomb, 
Can ſmile at fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
Shall Spring to theſe ſad ſcenes no more return) 


% 


Is yonder wave the ſun's eternal bed? 

Soon ſhall the orient with new luſtre burn, 

And Spring ſhall ſoon her vital influence ſhed, 

Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead “ 
BZATTIE. 


Emry, called, as ſhe had requeſted, at an 
early hour, awoke, little refreſhed by ſleep, for un- 


eaſy dreams had purſued her, and marred the kind- | 
eſt bleſſing of he unhappy. But, when ſhe opened 
her caſement, looked out upon the woods, bright 1 
with the morning ſun, and inſpired the pure air, her 
mind was ſoothed. The ſcene was filled with that 0 
cheering freſhneſs, which ſeems to breathe the very E 
ſpirit of health, and ſhe heard only ſweet and pid. 
reſſue ſounds, if ſuch an expreſſion may be allowed | 
the matin-bell of a diſtant convent, the faint mur- Not 


mur of the ſea waves, the ſong of birds, and the 
far-off low of cattle, which ſhe ſaw coming {lowly 
on between the trunks of the trees. Struck with 
the circumſtances of imagery around her, ſhe in- 
dulged the penſive tranquillity which they inſpired; 
and while ſhe leaned on her window, waiting till St. 
Aubert ſhould deſcend to breakfaſt, her ideas at- 
ranged themſelves in the following lines : 
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THE FIRST HOUR OF MORNING, 


How ſweet to wind the foreſt's tangled ſhade, 
when early twilight, from the eaſtern bound, 
Dawns on the ſleeping landſcape in the glade 

And fades as morning ſpreads her bluſh around ! 


When ev'ry infant flower, that wept in night, 
Lifts its chill head ſoft glowing with a tear, } | 
Expands its tender bloſſom to the light, (1 
And gives its incenſe to the genial air. | 


How freſh the breeze that wafts the rich perfume, x8 
And ſwells the melody of waking birds; 
The hum of bees, beneath the verdant gloom, 

And woodman's ſong, and low of diſtant herds ! 


Then, doubtful gleams the mountain's hoary head, - 
| Seen through the parting foliage from afar; 
And, farther till, the ocean's miſty bed, . 


— Wich flitting ſails, that partial ſun- beams ſhare, 

d- But, vain the ſylvan ſhade—the breath of May, > 
ied The voice of muſic floating on the gale, be | 
ht And forms, that beam through morning's dewy veil, 

ner If health no longer bid the heart be gay 

hat O balmy hour ! *tis thine her wealth to give, 

ery Here ſpread her bluſh, and bid the parent live l 


Emily now heard perſons moving below in the 
cottage, and preſently the voice of Michael, who 


the as talking to his mules, as he led them forth from 

wiy WW but adjoining. As ſhe left her room, St. Aubert, 
vith who was now riſen, met her at the door appayently. 
in- Ws little reſtored by ſleep as herſelf, Sherled him 


down ftairs'to the little parlour, in which Hey hac | 
ſupped on the preceding night, where they found'a a 
neat breakfaſt ſet out, while the hoſt and his dangh- e 
g waited to bid them good morcow, . 5. 
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« I envy you this cottage, my good friend,“ faid 
St. Aubert, as he met them, © it is ſo pleaſant, fo 
quiet, and ſo neat; and this air, that one breathes 
— if any thing could reſtore loſt health, it would 
ſurely be this air,” | 

La Voiſin bowed gratefully, and replied, with 
the gallantry of a Frenchman, Our cottage may 
be envied, Sir, ſince you and mademoiſelle have ho- 
noured it with your preſence.” St. Aubert gave him 
a friendly ſmile for his compliment, and ſat down to 
a table, ſpread with cream, fruit, new cheeſe, but- 
ter, and coffee. Emily, who had obſerved her fa- 
ther with attention, and thought he looked very ill, 
endeavoured to perſuade him to defer travelling till 
the afternoon ; but he ſeemed very anxious to be 
at home, and his anxiety he expreſſed: repeatedly, 
and with an earneſtneſs that was unuſual with him. 
He now ſaid, he found himſelf as well as he had 
been of late, and that he could bear travelling bet- 
ter in the cool hour of the morning, than at any 
| Other time. Byt, while he was talking with his ve- 
nerable hoſt, and thanking him for his kind atten- 
tions, Emily obſerved his countenance change, and, 
before ſhe could reach him, he fell back in his chair, 
In a few moments he recovercd from the ſudden 
faintneſs that had come over him, but felt ſo ill, 
that he perceived himſelf unable to ſet out, and, 
having remained a little while, ſtruggling againſt 
the preſſure of indiſpoſition, he begged he might be 
helped up ſtairs to bed. Phis requeſt renewed all 
the terror which Emily had ſuffered on the preceding 
evening; but, though ſcarcely able to ſupport her- 
ſelf, under the ſudden ſhock it gave her, ihe tried 
to conceal her apprehenſions from St. Aubert, and 
gave her trembling arm to aſſiſt him to the door of 
his chamber. | 

When he was once more in bed, he deſired that 
Emily, who was then weeping in her own 2 

might 
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might be called; and, as ſhe came, he waved his 
hand for every other perſon to quit the apartment. 


When they-were alone, he held out his hand to her, 
and fixed his eyes upon her countenance, with an 
expreſſion ſo full of tenderneſs and grief, that all 
her fortitude forſook her, and ſhe burſt into an agony 
of tears. St. Aubert ſeemed ſtruggling ta acquire 
firmneſs, but was ſtill unable to ſpeak ; he could 
only preſs her hand, and check the tears that ſtood 


© trembling in his eyes. At length he commanded 


his voice, „My dear child,“ ſaid he, trying to ſmile 
through his anguiſh, „ my dear Emily !”—and 
pauſed again. He raiſed his eyes to heaven, as if 
in prayer, and then, in a firmer tone, and with 2 
look, in which the tenderneſs of the father was dig- 
nified by the pious ſolemnity of the ſaint, he ſaid, 
« My dear child, I would ſoften the painful truth I 
have to tell you, but I find myſelf quite unequal to 
the art. Alas! I would, at this moment, conceal it 
from you, but that it would be moſt cruel to deceive 
you, It cannot be long before we muſt part; let us 
talk of it, that our thoughts and our prayers may 
prepare us to bear it.” His voice faltered, while 
Emily, ftill weeping, preſſed his hand cloſe to her 
heart, which ſwelled with a convulſive ſigh, but ſhe 
could not look up. | 
« Let me not waſte theſe moments,” ſaid St, Au- 
dert, recovering himſelf, „I have much to fay. 
There is a circumſtance of folemn conſequence, 
which I have to mention, and a ſolemn promiſe to 
obtain from you; when this is done J ſhall be eaſier. 
You have obſerved, my dear, how anXjous I am to 
reach home, but know not all my reaſons for this. 
Liſten to what I am going to ſay. Vet ſtay - before 
I ſay more give me this promiſe, a promiſe made to 
our dying father!“ St. Aubert was interrupted; 
mily {truck by his laſt words, as if for the frit time 
vith 2 conyiction of his immediate danger, rails F 
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her head; her tears ſtopped, and, gazing at him 
for a moment with an expreſſion of unutterable an- 
guiſh, a flight convulſion ſeized her and ſhe ſunk 
ſenſeleſs in her chair. St. Aubert's cries brought 
La Voiſin and his daughter to the room, and they 
adminiſtered every means in their power to reſtore 
her, but, for a conſiderable time, without effect. 
When ſhe recovered, St. Aubert was ſo exhauſted 
by the ſcene he had witneſſed, that it was many mi- 
nutes before he had ſtrength to fpeak ; he was, how- 
ever, ſomewhat revived by a cordial, which Emily 
gave him; and, being again alone with her, he ex- 
erted himſelf to tranquillize her fpirits,. and to offer 
her all the comfort of which her fituation admitted, 
She threw herſelf into his arms, wept on his neck, 
and grief made her fo inſenſible to all he ſaid, that 
he ccaſed to offer the alleviations, which he himſelf 
could not, at this moment, feel, and mingled his ſilent 
tears with hers. Recalled, at length, to a ſenſe of 
duty, ſhe tried to ſpare her father from farther view 
of her ſuffering; and, quitting his embrace, dried 
her tears, and faid fomething, which ſhe meant for 
conſolation. “ My dear Emily,” replied St. Aubert, 
« my dear child, we muſt Took up with humble con- 
dence to that Being, who has protected and com- 
forted us in every danger, and in every affliction we 
have known; to whole eye every moment of our 
lives have been expoſed; he will nct, he does not, 
forſake us now; I feel his conſolations in my heart, 
I ſhall leave you, my child, ſtill in his care; and, 
though I depart from this world, I ſhall be till in his 
preſence. Nay, weep not again, my Emily. In 
death there is nothing new, or ſurpriſing, fince we 
all know, that we are born to die; and nothing ter- 
rible to thoſe, who can confide in an all powerful 
God. Had my life been ſpared now, after a very 
few years, in the courſe of nature, I muſt have re- 
ſigned it; old age, with all its train of infirmity, its 
92 privations 
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privations and its ſorrows, would have been mine; 
and then, at laſt, death would have come, and called 
forth the tears you now ſhed. Rather, my child, 
rejoice, that I am ſaved from ſuch ſufferings, and 
that I am permitted to die with a mind unimpaired, 
and ſenſible of the comforts of faith and of refigna- 
tion.” St. Aubert pauſed, fatigued with ſpeaking. 
Emily again endeavoured to aſſume an air of compo- 
ſure; and, in replying to what he had faid, tried 
to ſooth him with a belief, that he had not ſpoke in 
vain. 

When he had repoſed a while, he reſumed the 
converſation. Let me return,“ ſaid he, « to a 


* which is very near my heart. I faid I had 


a ſolemn promiſe to receive from you; let me re- 


ceive it now before I explain the chief circumſtance 
which it concerns ; there are others, of which your 
peace requires that you ſhould reſt in ignorance. 
Promiſe, then, that you will perform exactly what 
I ſhall enjoin.” | 

Emily, awed by the earneſt ſolemnity of his man- 
ner, dried her tears, that had begun again. to flow, 
in ſpite of her efforts to ſuppreſs them; and, look- | 


ing eloquently at St. Aubert, bound herſelf to do 
whatever he ih 


ould require by a vow, at which ſhe 
ſhuddered,. yet knew not why. 

He proceeded : « I know you too well, my Emily, 
to believe, that you would break any promiſe, much 
leſs one thus ſolemnly given; your aſſurance gives 


me peace, and the obſervance of it is of the utmoſt 


importance to your tranquillity. Hear, then, what 
Lam going to tell you. The cloſet, which adjoins. 
my chamber at La Vallée, has a ſliding board in the 
floor, You will know it by a remarkable knot in the 
wood, and by its being the next board, except one, 
to the wainſcot, which fronts the door. At the diſ- 
tance of about a yard from that end, nearer the win- 


dow, you will. perceive. a line acroſs it, as if the 
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plank had been joined; — the way to open it is this: 
Press your foot upon the line, the end of the 
board will then ſink, and you may ſlide it with eaſe 
beneath the other. Below, you will ſee a hollow 
place.” St. Aubert pauſed for breath, aud Emily 
fat fixed in deep attention. Do you underſtand 
theſe directions, my dear? ſaid he. Emily, though 
ſcarcely able to ſpeak, aſſured him, that ſhe did, 

« When you retura home, then, he added: with 
a deep ſigh— 

At the mention of her return home, all the me- 
lancholy circumſtances, that muſt attend this return, 
ruſhed upon her fancy; ſhe burſt into convulſive 
grief, and St. Aubert himſelf, affected beyond the 
reſiſtance of the fortitude which he had, at firſt, ſum- 
moned, wept with her. After ſome moments, he 
compoſed himſelf. © My dear child, ſaid he, © be 
comforted. When I am gone, you will not be for- 
ſaken -I leave you only in the more immediate care 
of that Providence, which has never yet forſaken 
me. Do not afflict me with this exceſs of grief; ra- 
ther teach me by your example to bear my own.” 
He ſtopped again, and Emily, the more ſhe endea- 

voured to reſtrain: her emotion, found it the leſs 

— to do ſo. 

St. Aubert, who now f with pain, reſumed 
+> the ſubjet. That cloſet,, my dear,—when you 

return home, go to it; and, beneath the board I A 
have deſcribed, yo will find a packet of written b 
papers. Attend to me now, for the promiſe you d. 
have given particularly relates to what I ſhall direct. hi 
"Theſe papers you muſt burn—and, ſolemnly I com- hi 
mand you, without examining them. | 

Emily's ſurpriſe, for a moment, overcame her re 

rief, and ſhe ventured to aſk, why this muſt be? he 
t. Aubert replied, that, if it had been. right for m 
him to explain his reaſons, her late promiſe would ay 
have been unneceſſarily exacted. Ig is ſufficient for it 
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you, 0 love, to have a deep ſenſe of the impor- 
tance of obſerving me in this inſtance.” St. Aubert 
proceeded, (Under that board you will alſo find- 
about two hundred louis: Hors, wrapped in a filk 
purſe ; indeed, it was to ſecure whatever money 
might be in the chateau, that this ſecret place was 
contrived, at a time when the province was over- run 
by troops of men, who took advantage of the tumults, 
and became plunderers. W 
« But I have yet another promiſe to receive from 
ou, which is—that you will never, whatever may 
= our future circumſtances, ſell the chateau.” St. 
Aubert even enjoined her, whenever ſhe might mar- 
ry, to make it an article in the contract, that the 
chateau ſhould always be hers. He then gave her 
a more minute account of his preſent circumſtances 
than he had yet done, adding, „I he two hundred j 
louis, with what money you will now find in my | 
urſe, is all the ready money I have to leave you. | 
have told you how I am circumſtanced with M, 1 
Motteville, at Paris. Ah, my child | I leave you | 
poor—but not deſtitute,” he added, after a long 
pauſe. Emily could make no reply to any thing he 
now ſaid, but knelt at the bed fide, with her face 


upon the quilt, weeping over the hand ſhe held 
there. 


— LY _ 
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After this converſation, the mind of St. Aubert 
appeared to be much more at eaſe ; but, exhauſted) 
by the effort of ſpeaking, he ſunk into a kind of 
doze, and Emily continued to watch and weep beſide 
him, till a gentle tap at the chamber door rouſed 
her. It was La Voiſin, come to fay, that a con- 
fellor from the neighbouring convent was below,” 
ready to attend St. Aubert. Emily would not fuffer 
her father to be diſturbed, but deſired, that the prieſt: 
might not leave the cottage. . When St. Aubert 
awoke from this doze, his ſenſes were confuſed, and 
it was ſome moments before he recovered them ſuf- 

hciently 
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ficiently to know, that it was Emily who fat beſide 
him. He then moved his lips, and ſtretched forth 
his hand to her; as ſhe received which, ſhe ſunk 


back in her chair, overcome by the impreſſion of 


death on his countenance. In a few minutes he re- 
covered his voice, and Emily then aſked, if he wiſhed 
to ſee the confeſſor; he replied, that he did; and, 
when the holy father appeared, ſhe withdrew. They 


remained alone together above half an hour; when 


Emily was called in, ſhe found St. Aubert more 
_ agitated than when ſhe had left him, and ſhe gazed, 
with a ſlight degree of reſentment, at the friar, as 
the cauſe of this; who, however, looked mildly 
and mournfully at her, and turned away, St. Au- 
bert, in a tremulous voice, ſaid, he wiſhed her to 
join in prayer with him, and aſked if La Voiſin would 
do ſo too. The old man and his daughter came; 
they both wept, and knelt with Emily round the 
bed, while the holy father read in a folemn voice 
the ſervice for the dying. St. Aubert lay with a 
ſerene. countenance, and ſeemed to join fervently in 
the devotion, while tears often ſtole from beneath 
his cloſed eye-lids, and Emily's ſobs more than once 
interrupted the ſervice, 

| When it was concluded, and extreme unction had 
been adminiſtered, the friar withdrew. St. Aubert 


IF 06. ? . . 
then made a fign for La Voiſin to come nearer. He 


gave him his hand, and was, for a moment, ſilent. 
At length, he ſaid, in a trembling voice, & My good 
friend, our acquaintance has been ſhort, but long 
enough to give you an opportunity of ſhewing me 
much kind attention. I cannot doubt, that you-will 
extend this kindneſs to my daughter, when I am 
gone; ſhe will have need of it. I entruſt her to 
2 care during the few days ſhe will remain here. 

need ſay no more —you know the feelings of a fa- 
ther, for you have a kg mine would be, indeed, 


ſeyere if I had leſs confidence in you,” He pas. 
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to bis ſincerity, that he would do all he could to 


ſoften her affliction, and that, if St. Aubert wiſhed" 


* - 


La Voiſin aſſured hitn, and his tears bore teſtimony 


+ 
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it, he would even attend her into Gaſcony ; an offer 
ſo pleaſing to St. Aubert, that he had ſcarcely words 
to acknowledge his ſenſe of the old man's kindneſs, * 
or to tell him, that he accepted it. The ſcene that 


followed between St. Aubert and Emily, affected 


La Voiſin ſo much, that he quitted the chamber, and 
ſhe was again left alone with her father, whoſe ſpi- 


rits ſeemed fainting faſt, but neither his ſenſes, or” 


his voice, yet failed him; and, at intervals, he em- 


ployed much of theſe laſt awful moments in adviſing: 
his daughter, as to her future conduct, Perhaps, 
he never had thought more juſtly, or expreſſed him- 
ſelf more clearly, than he did now.. * | 

« Above all, my dear Emily,” ſaid he, “ do not 
indulge in the pride of fine feeling, the romantic 
error of amiable minds. Thoſe, who really poſſeſs 


ſenſibility, ought early to be taught, that it is a dan- 


gerous quality, which is continually extracting the 
excels of . or delight, from every ſurroundin 

circumſtance. And, ſince, in our paſſage — 
this world, painful circumſtances occur more fre- 
quently than pleaſing ones, and ſince our ſenſe of 
evil is, IL fear, more acute than our ſenſe of good, 


we become the victims of our feelings, unleſs we 


ean in- ſome degree command them. I know you 


Y 
will ſay, (for you are young, my Emily) I know = | 


er, 


will ſay, that you are contented ſometimes to ſu 
rather than to give up your refined ſenſe of happi- 
neſs, at others; but, when your mind has been 


long harraſſed by viciſſitude, you will be content to 
reſt, and you will then recover from your deluſion. 
Lou will perceive, that the phantom of happineſs is 


exchanged for the ſubſtance; for happineſs ariſes in 
a ſtate of peace, not of tumult. It is of a temperate 


and uniform nature, and can no more exiſt in a heart, 
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that is continually alive to minute circumſtances, than 

in'one that-is dead to feeling. You fee, my dear, 

that, though I would guard you againſt the dangers 

of ſenſibility, I am not an advocate for apathy. At 

your age I ſhould have ſaid that is a vice more hate- 

ful than all the errors of ſenſibility, and I fay ſo ſtill, 

J call it a vice, becauſe it leads to poſitive evil; in 

this, however, it does no more than an ill-governed 

ſenfibility, which, by ſuch a rule, might alſo be 

called a vice; but the evil of the former is of more 

eneral conſequence. I have exhauſted mylelf,” faid 

t. Aubert, feebly, © and have wearied you, my 

Emily; but, on a ſubject ſo important to your fu- 

ture comfort, I am anxious to be perfectly under- 
ſtood.“ 

Emily aſſured him, that his advice was moſt pre- 
cious to her, and that ſhe would never forget it, or 
ceaſe from endeavouring to profit by it St. Au- 
bert ſmiled affectionately and forrowfully upon her, 
« L repeat it,” ſaid he, I would not teach you to 
become inſenſible, if 1 could; I would only warn 
you of the evils of ſuſceptibility, and point out how 
ou may avoid them. Beware, my love, I conjure 
you, of that ſelf-deluſion, which has been fatal to 
the peace of fo many perſons; beware of priding 
yourſelf on the gracefulneſs of ſenſibility ; if you 
yield ta this vanity, your happineſs is loft for ever. 
Always remember how much more valuable is the 
ſtrength of fortitude, than the grace of ſenſibility. 
Do not, however, confound fortitude with apathy 
apathy cannot know the virtue. Remember, too, 
that one act of beneficence, one act of real uſefulneſs, 
is worth all the abſtract ſentiment in the world. Sen- 
timent is a difgrace, inſtead of an ornament, unleſs 
it lead us to good actions. The miſer, who thinks 
himſelf reſpectable, merely becauſe he poſſeſſes 
wealth, and thus miſtakes the means of doing good, 
for the actual accompliſhment of it, is not more 

| | blameable 
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blameable than the man of ſentiment, without active 
virtue. You may have obſerved perſons, who de- 
light ſo much in this ſort of ſenſibility to ſentiment, 
which excludes. that to the calls of any practical vir- 
tue, that they turn from the diſtreſſed, and, becauſe 
their ſufferings are painful to be contemplated, do 
not endeavour to relieve them. How Cetpicable is 
that hamanity, which can be. contented to pity, 
where it might affuage !” 

St. Aubert, ſome time after, ſpoke of Madame 
Cheron, his ſiſter. « Let me form you of a cir- 
cumftance, that nearly affects your welfare,” he 
added. We have, you know, had litile intercourſe 
for ſome years; but, as ſhe is now your only female 
relation, ſvave thought it proper to conſign you to her 
care, as you will ſee in my will, till you are of age, 
and to recommend you to her protection afterwards. 
She is not exactly the perſon, to whom I would have 
committed my Emily, but I had no alternative, and 
I believe her to be upon the whole—a good kind of 
woman. I need not recommend it to your prudence, 
my love, to endeavour to conciliate her kindneſs ; 
you will do this for his ſake, who has often wiſhed 
to do fo for yours.“ 3 

Emily aſſured him, that, whatever he requeſted 
ſhe would religiouſly perform to the utmoſt of her 
ability. * Alas!“ added ſhe, in a voice interrupted 
by ſighs, cc that will ſoon be all which remains for 
me; it will be almoſt my only conſolation to fulfil 
your wiſhes.” | 


St. Aubert looked up ſilently in her face, as if he 


would have ſpoken, but his ſpirits ſunk a while, and 
his eyes became heavy and dull. She felt that look: | 
at her heart, “ My dear father!“ ſhe exclaimed; 
and then, checking herſelf, preſſed his hand cloſer, 
and hid her face with her handkerchief. Her tears 
were concealed, but St. Aubert heard her convulſive 

His, ſpirits returned, “ O my child!“ _ 
« e, 
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he, faintly, & let my conſolations be yours. I die 
in peace; for I know, that I am about to return to 
the bolom of my Father, who will ſtill be your Fa- 
ther, when I am gone. Always truſt in ow, my 


love, and he will ſupport you in theſe moments, as 


he ſupports me.“ 
Emily could only liſten, and weep; but the ex- 
treme compoſure of his manner, and the faith and 
hope he expreſſed, ſomewhat ſoothed her anguiſh. 
Vet, whenever ſhe looked upon his emaciated coun- 
tenance, and ſaw the lines of death beginning to 


prevail over it ſaw his ſunk eyes, ſtill bent on her, 


and their heavy lids preſſing to a cloſe, there was a 
pang in her heart, ſuch as defied expreſſion, though 
it required filial virtue, like hers, to forbear the at- 
tempt. 
He deſired once more to bleſs her; Where are 
ou, my dear?“ ſaid he, as he ſtretched forth his 
ds. Emily had turned to the window, that he 
might not perceive her anguiſh ; ſhe now underſtood, 
that his ſight had failed him, When he had given 
his bleſſing, and it ſeemed to be the laſt effort of ex- 
Piring life, he ſunk back on his pillow. She kiſſed 
his forehead; the damps of death had ſettled there, 
and, forgetting her fortitude for a moment, her tears 
mingled with them. St. Aubert lifted up his eyes; 
the ſpirit of a father returned to them, but it quickly 
vaniſhed, and he ſpoke no more, 
St. Aubert lingered till about three o'clock in the 


_ afternoon, and, thus gradually ſinking into death, he 


expired without a ſtruggle, or a ſigh, * 
Emily was led from the chamber by La Voiſin and 
his daughter, who did what they could to comfort 


her. The old man ſat and wept with her. Agnes 


was more erroneouſly officious, 
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E HAP. IX. 


& O'er him, whoſe doom thy virtues grieve, 
Aerial forms ſhall fit at eve, 
And bend the penſive head.” 


CoLLing. 


Tur monk, who had before appeared, returned 
in the evening to offer conſolation to Emily, and 
brought a kind meſſage from the lady abbeſs, invit- 
ing her to the convent: Emily, though fhe did not 
accept the offer, returned an anſwer expreſſive of 
her gratitude. "The holy converſation of the friar, 
whoſe mild benevolence of manners bore ſome re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of St. Aubert, ſoothed the vio- 
lence of her grief, and lifted her heart to the Being, 
who, extending through all place and all eternity, 
looks on the events of this little world as on the ſha- 
dows of a moment, and beholds equally, and in the 
ſame inſtant, tne ſoul that has paſled the gates of 
death, and that, which {till lingers in the budy. 
« In the ſight of God,” ſaid Emily, „ my dear fa- 
ther now exiſts, as truly as he yelterday exiſted to 


me; it is to me only that he is dead; to God and 


to himſelf he yet lives!“ 

The good monk left her more tranquil than ſhe 
had been ſince St. Aubert died; and, before the re- 
tired to her little cabin for the night, ſhe truſted 


' herſelf fo far as to viſit the corpſe. Silent, and wich- 
out weeping, ſhe ſtood by its fide. The features, 
Placid and ſerene, told the nature of the laſt ſenſa- 
tions, that had lingered in the now deſerted frame. 
For a moment ſhe turned away, in horror ef the 


ſtillneſs 
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ſtillneſs in which death had fixed that countenance, 
never till now ſeen otherwiſe than animated; then 
gazed. on it with a mixture of doubt and awful aſto- 
niſhment. Her reaſon could ſcarcely overcome an 
involuntary and unaccountable expectation of ſeein 
that beloved countenance ſtill ſuſceptible. She con- 
7 tinued to gaze wildly; took up the cold hand; ſpoke; 
ſtill gazed, and then burſt into a tranſport of grief. 
La Voiſin, hearing her ſobs, came into the room to 
lead her away, but ſhe heard nothing, and only 
begged that he would leave her. 
— alone, ſhe indulged her tears, and, when 
the's oom of evening obſcured the chamber, and al- 
moſt veiled from her eyes the object of her diſtreſs, 
"the ſtill hung over the body, till her ſpirits, at 
Sys, were exhauſted, and ſhe became tranquil. 
La Voiſin again knocked at the door, and entreated 
that ſhe would come to the common apartment. Be- 
fore ſhe went, ſhe kiſſed the lips of St. Aubert, as 
"ſhe was wont to do when ſhe bade him good night. 
Again ſhe kiſſed them; her heart felt as if it would 
break, a few tears of agony ſtarted to her eyes, ſhe 
looked up to heaven, then at St. Aubert, and left 
'the room. 
Retired to her lonely cabin, her melancholy 
thoughts ſtill hovered round the body of her de- 
ceaſed parent: and, when ſhe ſunk into a kind of 
flumber, the images of her waking mind {till haunted 
her fancy. She thought ſhe bo her father ap- 
proaching her with a benign countenance ; then, 
3 mournfully and pointing upwards, his lips 
moved, but, inſtead of words, ſhe heard ſweet 
' muſic borne on the diſtant air, and preſently ſaw his 
"features glow with the mild rapture of a ſuperior 
being. Ihe ſtrain ſeemed. to ſwell louder, and ſhe 
"awoke. The viſion was gone, but muſic yet came 
to her ear in ſtrains ſuch as angels might breathe. 
She doubted, liſtened, raiſed herſelf in the 8 
Fr | 2 
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und agein liſtened. It was muſie, And not an illu- 
ſion of her imagination. After a ſolemn ſteady har- 
mony, it pauſed; then roſe again, in mournful 
ſweetneſs, and then died, in a cadence, that ſeem- 
ed to bear away the liſtening ſoul to heaven. She 
inſtantly remembered the mulic of the preceding 
night, with the ſtrange circumſtances, related by La 
Voiſin, and the affecting converſation it had led to, 
concerning the ſtate of departed ſpirits. All that St. 
Aubert had ſaid, on that ſubject, now preſſed upon 
her heart, and overwhelmed it. What a change in 
a few hours! He, who then could only conjecture, 
was now made acquainted with truth; was himſelf 
become one of the departed ! As ſhe liſtened, ſhe 
was chilled with ſuperſtitious awe, her tears ſtop- 
ped; and ſhe roſe, and went to the window. All 
without was obſcured in ſhade ; but Emily, turning 
her eyes from the maſſy darkneſs of the woods, 
Wwhoſe-waving outline appeared on the horizon, ſaw, 
on the left, that effulgent planet, which the old 
man had pointed out, ſetting over the woods. She 
remembered what he had ſaid concerning it, and, 
the-muſic now coming at intervals on-the.air, ſhe 
uncloſed the caſement to liſten to the ſtrains, that 
ſoon gradually ſunk to-a greater diſtance, and tried 
to diſcover whence they came. The obſcurity pre- 
vented her from diſtinguiſhing any object on the 


liſtened, but they returned no more. Soom after, 
-ſhe obſerved the planet trembling between die 
fringed tops of the woods, and, in the nextahoment, 
ink behind them. Chilled with a melanetiviy,awe, 
ſhe retired once more to her bed, and, at.Jength, 
forgot for a while her ſorrows in-ſteep: #7245544 
On the following morning, ſhe: was Mſiteſt by a 


— 


green platform below; and the ſounds became fainter | 
and fainter, till they ſoftened into ſileſſec, She 


ſiſter of the convent, who came, with kind ofices | 
and a ſecond invitation from the lady abbels 3"and - © 4 
| Emily; -- - % 
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Emily, though ſhe could not forſake the cottage, 
- while the remains of her father were in it, conſented, 
however painful ſuch a viſit muſt be, in the preſent 
- ſtate. of her ſpirits, to pay her reſpects to the abbeſs, 
- In the evening. | | | 
About an hour before ſun ſet, La Voiſin ſhewed 
her the way through the woods to the convent, which 
Rood in a ſmall bay of the Mediterranean, crowned 
by a woody amphitheatre; and Emily, had ſhe been 
leſs unhappy, would have admired the extenſive ſea 
view, that appeared from the green ſlope, in front of 
the edifice, and the rich ſhores, hung with woods 
and paſtures. that extended on either hand. But 
her thoughts were now occupied by one fad idea, 
and the features of nature were to her colourleſs and 
without form. The bell for veſpers ſtruck, as ſhe 
paſſed the ancient gate of the convent, and ſeemed 
the funeral note for St. Aubert. Little incidents af- 
fect a mind, enervated by ſorrow; Emily ſtruggled 
againſt the ſickening faintneſs that came over her, 
and was led into the preſence of the abbeſs, who re- 
ceived her with an air of maternal tenderneſs; an 
air of ſuch gentle ſolicitude and conſideration, as fi 
touched her with an inſtantaneous gratitude ; her WW 
eyes were filled with tears, and the words ſhe would 67 
have ſpoken faltered on her lips. The abbeſs led ole 


her to a ſeat, and fat down beſide her, {till holding fort 
ber hand and regarding her in ſilence, as Emily dried don 
her tears and attempted to ſpeak. „Be compoſed, 1 

my daughter,” ſaid the abbeſs in a ſoothing voice, WM"! 

« do not ſpeak yet; I know all you would fay. ent 
Your ſpirits muſt be ſoothed We are going to terec 
rayers ;—will you attend our evening ſer vice? It the | 

is comfortable, my child, to look up in our afflic- Ws, 


tions to a Father, who ſees and pities us, and who 
chaſtens in his mercy. 2 
Emily's tears flowed again, but a thouſand ſweet 
emotions mingled with them. The abbeſs ſuffered 

was „ . 
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her to Weep without interruption; and watched over 
het. with 4 look of denlignity, that might have cha- 
racteriz ed the countenance ofaguardianangel, Emily, 
when ſhe became tranquil; was encouraged to ſpeak 
without reſerve; and to mention the motive that 
made her unwilling to quit the cottage, which the 
abbeſs did not oppoſe even — a hint; but praiſed 
the filial piety of her conduct, and added a hope, 
that ſue would piſs a few days at the conyent, be- 
fote ſhe returned to La Vallée. « You muſt allow 
yourſelf à little time to recover from your firft 
: ock, my daughter; before you encounter aſecond; 
. Iwill not affect to conceal from you how much I Eno 

, jour heart muſt ſuffer, on returning to the ſcene o* 
, your former happineſs. Here you will have all 
, that quiet and ſympathy, that religion can give, to 
: reſtores your 12 | But come,” added ſhe, obſerv- 
d 


* 


ing the tears well in Emily's eyes, we will Fo to 


the chapel.” 


were allemblcd; to whom the abbeſs committed her 
lying, „ This is a daughter, for whom I have muc 
eſteem 3 be ſiſters to her.” © © 
They paſſed on in a train to the chapel, where the 
folemn devotion, with which the ſervice was per- 
formed, elevated her mind, and brought to it the 


11 comforts o faith and N 3 
. 0 Twilight came on, before the abbeſs's kindneſs 
ve would ſuffer Emily to depart, when ſhe left the con- 


tered it, and was re- conducted by La V oifin throug 
it {tbe woods, the penſive gloom of which was in uni ON 
lic- with the temper of her mind; and (ke purſued th 


ho little wild path, in muſing ſilence, till her guide | 
 {Widdenly ſtopped, looked round, and then ſtruck - , 
it of Al into the high graſs, ſaying he Hag 

Miſtaken the road. He now walked on quickly and © 


but of the pa 


Emily, proceeding with difficulty over the obſcured 
Yor. I. G 5 | 3 8 
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Emily followed to the parlour, where the nur S . 


vent, with a heart much lighter than ſhe had 4 
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and uneven ground, was left at ſome diftance, til WW: 
her voice arreſted him, who ſeemed unwilling to 
ſtop, and ſtill hurried on. * If you are in doubt 
about the way,” ſaid Emily, “ had we not better en- 
quire it at the chateau yonder, between the trees?” 

« No,” replied La Voiſin ce there is no occaſion, 
When we reach that brook, ma'amſelle, (you ſce 
the light upon the water there, beyond the woods) 
when we reach that brook, we ſhall be at home pre- 
ſently. I don't know how I happened to miſtake the 
path; I ſeldom. come this way after ſun-ſet.” 

« It is ſolitary enough,” flid Emily, “ bat you 
have no banditti here.” © No, ma'amſelle—ng 
banditti.“ | 155 

« What are you afraid of then, my good friend! 
you are not ſuperſtitious ?* No, not ſuperſtitious; 

ut, to tell you the truth, lady, nobody likes to go 
near that chateau, after duſk.” © By whom is it 
inhabited,” ſaid Emily, “ that it is ſo formidable?” 
« Why, ma'amſelle, it is ſcarcely inhabited, for our 
lord the Marquis, and the lord of all theſe fine 
woods, too, is dead. He had not once been in it, 
for theſe many years, and his people, who have the 
care of it, lived in a cottage cloſe by.” Emily nov 
underſtood this to be the chateau, which La Voiln 
had formerly pointed out, as having belonged to the 
Marquis Villeroi, on the mention of which her fa: 
ther had appeared ſo much affected. 
Ahl it is a deſolate place now,” continued L 
Voiſin, © and ſuch a grand, fine place, as I remem- 
ber it! Emily enquired what had occaſioned thus 
lamentable change; but the old man was ſilent, and 
Emily, whoſe intereſt was awakened by the fear he 
had expreſſed, and above all by a recollection of 
her father's agitation, repeated the queſtion, an 
added, „If you are neither afraid of the habe 
tants, my good friend, nor are ſuperſtitious # 
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La 


happens it, that you dread to paſs near that chateau 
in the dark?“ ö 

« Perhaps, then, I am a little ſuperſtitious, ma am- 
ſelle; and, if you knew what I do, you might be 
ſo too. Strange things have happened there. Mon- 
ſieur, your good father, appeared to have known 
the late Marchioneſs.“ “ Pray inform me what did 
happen? ſaid Emily, with much emotion. 

« Alas ! ma'amſelle,” anſwered La Voiſin, & en- 
quire no further: it is not for me to lay open the 
omeſtic ſecrets of my lord.” —Emily, ſurpriſed by 
ſthe old man's words, and his manner of delivering 
them, forbore to repeat her queſtion; a nearer in- 
tereſt, the remembrance of St. Aubert, occupied her 


heard on the preceding night, which ſhe mentioned 
La Voiſin. “ You was not alone, ma'amſelle; 
a this,” he replied, „I heard it too; but I have fo 
ten heard it, at the ſame hour, that I was ſcarcely 
urpriſed. N 


fine « You doubtleſs believe this muſic to have ſome 

1 it, Nonnection with the chateau,” faid Emily ſuddenly, 

the and are, therefore, ſuperſtitious.” ©« It may be 

now Wo, ma'amſelle, but there are other circumſtances, - 

oiſn Nelonging to that chateau, which I remember, ank 
o the Wſ-0ly too.“ A heavy ſigh followed: but Emily's de? 
r fa- 


nd the enquired no further, 


dla On reaching the cottage, all the violence of her 
nem- rief returned; it ſeemed as if ſhe had eſcaped its 
1 this . ee only while ſhe was removed from the - | 
„ and Npject of it. She paſſed immediately to the chamber 


ar be ebere the remains of her father were laid, and 


on 0 ielded to all the anguiſh of hopeleſs grief. I 
al WF vilin, atz length, perſuaded her to leave the room, 
aha Wd the returned to her own, where, exhauſted by 


houghts, and ſhe was led to recollect the muſic ſhe 


cacy reſtrained the curioſity theſe words revived; ' 
* T3 TO 


be ſufferings of the day, ſhe ſoon fell into deep flee, 
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When the-dreadful hour arrived, in which the n. 
mains of St. Aubert were to be taken from her for 
ever, ſhe went alone to the chamber to look upon 
his countenance yet once again, and La V oifin, wh 
had waited ' patiently below ſtairs, till her defpai 
{ſhould ſubſide, with the reſpect due to grief, forbore 
to interrupt the indulgence of it, till ſurpriſe, at the 
length of her ſtay, and then apprehenſion, overcame 
his delicacy, and he went to lead her from the 
chamber. Having tapped gently at the door, with- 
out receiving an anſwer, he liſtened attentively, but 
all was ſtill; na ſigh, no fob. of anguiſh was heard 
Yet. more alarmed by chis ſilence, he opened the 
door, and found Emily lying ſenſeleſs acrofs the fot 
of the bed, near which ſtood the coffin. His call 
procured aſſiſtance, and ſhe was carried to her room, 
where proper applications, at length, reſtored her. 

During her ſtate of inſenſibility, La V oifin hat 
given directions for: the coffin to be cloſed, and he 
ſucceeded in perſuading Emily to forbear reviſiting 
the chamber. She, indeed, felt herſelf unequal to 
this, and alſo. perceived the neceflity of ſparing her 
ſpirits, and recollecting fortitude ſufficient: to bear her 
thro? the approaching ſcene. St. Aubert had given: 
particular injunction, that his remains ſhould be inter- 
red in the church of the convent of St. Clair, and, in 
mentioning the north chancel, near the ancient tomb 
of the Villerois, had pointed out the exact ſpot, where 
he wiſhed: to be laid. The ſuperior had granted 

this place for the interment, and thither, therefore 
the ſad. proceſſion now moved, which was met, 4 
the gates, by the venerable prieſt, followed by 
train of friars, Every perſon, who heard the folcmn 
chant of the anthem, and the peal of the organ, that 
ſtruck up, when the body entered the church, and 
ſaw alſo the feeble ſteps, and the aſſumed tranquil 
lity of Emily, gave her involuntary tears. She ſhel 
none, but walked, her face partly ſhaded by a = 
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black veil, between two perſons, who ſupported her, 
preceded by the abbeſs, and followed by nuns, whoſe 
Plaintive voices mellowed the ſwelling harmony of 
Ine dirge. When the proceſſion came to the grave 
She muſic ceaſed. Emily drew the veil entirely 
Gover her face, and, in a momentary pauſe, between 


> anthem and the reſt of the ſervice, her ſobs were 
e öſtinctiy audible. The holy father began the fer- 
e ice, and Emily again commanded her feelings, till 


de coffin was let down, and ſhe heard the earth 
tle on its lid. Then, as ſhe ſhuddered, a groan 
burſt from her heart, and ſhe leaned for ſupport on 
be perſon who ſtood next to her. In a few mo- 
nents the recovered ; and, when ſhe heard thoſe 


4 fecting and ſublime words: „ His body is buried 
m peace, and his foul returns to Him that gave it.“ 
rr anguiſh foftened into tears. 

hal The abbets led her from the church into her own 


arkour, and there adminiſtered all che confolations, - 
bat religion and gentle ſympathy can give. Emily 
truggled againſt the wedizeeof grit; but the ab- 
e(s, obſervirig her attentively, ordered a bed to be 
pepared,, and recommended her to retire to repoſe. 
en: be alſo kindly claimed her promiſe to remain a few 
ays at the convent, and Emily, who had no wiſh 
d returu to the cottage, the ſcenes of all her ſuffer- 
ond es, had leifure,, now that no immediate care preſ- 
here d upon hor attention, to feel the indiſpoſition, 
thick difabled her from immediately travelling. 9 
fore; Meanwhile, the maternal kindneſs of the abbeſs, 
: | the gentle attention of the nuns, did all that 
by « WS polible towards ſoothing! her ſpirits and reſtor- 
lem es her health, But the latter was too deeply 
th N wanded, through the medium of her mind; to Be 


„ and ickly reviveck She lingered for ſome weeks at 
qui: e convent, under the influence of a flow fever, 


hel ilaing to return home, yet unable to go thicher; 
een reludtumt ts leave the ſpot where her fan- 
black „ .G 3 ther's 
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er's relics were depoſited, and ſometimes ſoothing 
herſelf with the conſideration, that, if ſhe died here, 
her remains would repoſe beſide thoſe of St. Auber, 
In the meanwhile, ſhe ſent letters to Madame Cher 
and to the old houſekeeper, informing them of the 
ſad event, that had taken place, and of her own 
ſituation. From her aunt ſhe received an anſwer, 
abounding more in common-place condolement, than 
in traits of real forrow, which aſſured her, that; 
ſervant ſhould be ſent to conduct her to La V alle, 
for that her own time was ſo much occupied by com- 
pany, that the had no leiſure to undertake fo long a 
journey. However Emily might prefer La Vallée to 
Tholouſe, ſhe could not be inſenſible of the inde. 
corous and unkind conduct of her aunt, im ſuffering 
ber to return thither, where ſhe had no longer a 
relation to ccnſole and protect her; a conduct, which 
was the more culpable, ſince St. Aubert had ap- 
pointed Madame Cheron the guardian of his orphan 
daughter. 
Madame Cheron's ſervant made the attendance df 
F the good La Voilin unneceſſary; and Emily, who 
A felt ſenſibly. her obligations to him, for all his kind 
b attentions to her late father, as well as to herſel, 
was glad to ſpare him a long, and what, at his time 
of lite, muſt have been a troubleſome journey. 
During her ſtay at the convent, the peace and 
ſanctity that reigned within, the tranquil beauty of 
the ſcenery without, and the delicate attentions 6 
the abbeſs and the nuns, were circumſtances ſo ſooth- 
ing to her mind, that they almoſt tempted her to 
| leave a world, where ſhe had loſt her deareſt friends 
*. and devote herſelf to the cloiſter, in a ſpot, ren 
H dered facred to her by containing the tomb of 8. 
Aubert. The penſive enthuſiaſm, too, ſo natural to 
her temper, had ſpread a beautiful illuſion over tht 
ſanctified retirement of a nun, that almoſt hid from 
her view the ſelfiſhneſs of its ſecurity. or oh 
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touches, which a melancholy fancy, ſlightly tinftured 
with ſuperſtition,'gave to the monaſtic ſcene, began 
to fade, as her ſpirits revived, and brought once 


more to her heart an image, . which had only tran- 
he ſiently been baniſhed thence. By this ſhe was ſilently 
vn awakened to hope and comfort, and ſweet affections; 


er, viſions of happineſs gleamed faintly at a diſtance, 
ab and, though ſhe knew them to be illuſions, ſhe could 
ta not reſolve: to ſhut them out for ever. It was the 
er remembrance of Valancourt, of his taſte, his genius, 
No and of the countenance which glowed with both, 
chat, perhaps, alone determined her to return to the 
to world. The grandeur and ſublimity of the ſcenes, 
foe amidſt which they had firſt met, had faſcinated her 
ing fancy, and had imperceptibly contributed to render 
r 2 Valancourt more intereſting by ſeeming to commu- 
ich nicate to him ſomewhat of their own character. 
ap. he eſteem, too, which St. Aubert had repeatedly 
nan WK expreſſed for him, ſanctioned this kindneſs ; but, 
though his countenafice and manner had continually 
» of WH Expreſſed his admiration of her, he had no other- 
vo wiſe declared it; and even the hope of ſeeing him 
ind gain was fo diſtant, that ſhe was ſcarcely conſcious 
cif, of it, ſtill leſs that it influenced her conduct on this 
ime ogealinn. - i f 
It was ſeveral days after the arrival of Madame 
an Cheron's ſervant, before Emily was ſufficiently reco- 
af '*r<d to undertake the journey to La Vallee, On 
sche evening preceding her departure, ſhe went to 
»th- Wt dhe cottage to take leave of La Voiſin and his family, 
to and to make them a return for their kindneſs. The 
nds, old man ſhe found fitting on a bench at his door, be- 
re- ween his daughter, and his ſon-in-law, who was 
St Juſt returned from his daily labour, and who was 
playing upon a pipe, that, in tone, reſembled an 
oboe. A flaſk of wine ſtood beſide the old man, 
and, before him, a ſmall table with fruit and bread, 4 
i9md which ſtood ſeveral of his grandſons, fine roſy © i 
2283 children 58 
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| l upon her children, and the innocency of in- 
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force u pon 


*endure, 


except hs nun who promiſed. to bring her the key. 
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children, ho were taking their ſupper, as their 
mother G{inbuted it. On the edge of the little 
green, that ſpread, before the cottage, were cattle 
and a fewheep repoſing under the trees, The land- 
icape was touched with the mellow light of the even- 
ing fun, whoſe long flanting beams played through 
a'viſta of the woods, and lighted up, the diſtant tur- 
rets of the chateau, She pauſed a moment, before 
the emerged from the ſhade, to gaze upon the happy 
group before her—on the complacency and eaſe of 
healthy age, depictured, on the countenance of La 
Voiſin; 1 maternal tenderneſs of Agnes, as ſhe 


1 1 


wine pleaſures, reflected in their ſmiles. Emily 
looked again at the venerable old man, and at the. 


- 


cottage ; the memory of her father roſe with full 

ce upon her ming, and ſhe haſtily ſtepped for- 
ward, alfaig to truſt, herſelf wich a longer pauſe. 
She took an affectionate and affecting leave. of La 
Voiſin and his family; he ſeemed to 3 her as his 
daughter, and ſhed tears; Emily ſhed many. She 
avoided going into the cottage, fince ſhe knew it 
would revive emotions, ſuch. as, ſhe could not now 


One painful ſcene yet awaited her, for. ſhe de- 
texmined to viſit again her father's grave; and that 
ſhe might not be interrupted, or obſerved in the 
indulgence of her melancholy tenderneſs, ſhe defer- 
red her viſit, till every inhabitant, of the convent, 


of the church, ſhould be retired to reſt, Emily re- 
mained. in her chamber, till ſhe heard the convent 
bell ſtrike twelve, when the nun came, as ſhe. had 
appointed, with the key, of, a, private door, that 
opened. into the church, and, they deſcended toge- 
ther the narrow winding ſtair-caſe, tbat_led.thither. 
e.nun offered to accompany Emily to the grave, 
Zn t is melancholy to go alone at this hour; 


but 
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bar the former, thimking her for the" eaAſderafforl, 
could hot conſent to have any witneſs of ner forrow? ; ol 
andthe ſrſter, having unlöeked the door, ' gave her = 
the lamp; © You will remember, ſiſte”,” faid' they” 

« that im tlie eaſtf aiſle, which you muſt paſs, is a 
newly opened grave; hold the light: to the ground? 
that you may not” ſtumble over the looſe earth.“ 

Fnily, thanking her again, took the lamp, and, 
ſtepping into the church, ſiſter Mariette departed: 
But Emily pauſed a moment at the door; a ſudden 


; fear came over her, and ſhe returned to the foot of 
F the ſtair-caſe, where, as {he heard the ſteps of the 
a nuns aſcending, and, while ſhe held up e lamp, 
: ſaw her black veil waving over the ſpiral baluſters, 
/ ſhe was tempted to call her back. While ſhe” he- 
q ſifated, the veil diſappeared, and, in the next mo- 
1 ment, aſhamed of her fears, ſhe returned to the 
"| chusch. The cold air of the aiſles chilled her, and 
A their deep filence and extent, feebly thone upon by * 
de moon-li ght that ſtreamed through a diſtant gothie:” 
5. WE window, would at any other time have awed her” 
8 into ſuperſtition.z now, grief occupied all her atten- 
* tion. She ſcarcely heard the whiſpering echoes of: 


her own ſteps, or thought of the open grave, till 
ſhe found herſelf almoſt on its brink: © A friar of the 
convent..had been buried there on the preceding 
evening, and, as ſhe had ſat alone in her chamber at 
twilight, the heard, at diſtance, the monks chanting” 
the requiem for his ſoul. This brought freſhly to. 
ber memory the circumſtances of her father's death; 
and, as the voices, mingling with a low querulous 
pal of the organ, ſwelled faintly, gloomy and af-" 
fefting viſions had ariſen upon her mind. Now ſhe* 
remembered them, and, turning afide to avoid the 
droken ground, theſe recollections made her pats on 
with quicker ſteps to the grave of St. Aubert, wien 
In the moon-light, that fell athwart a remote part of 
be aiſſe, ſhe thought Ihe ſaw a ſhadow gliding bes? 
Sf] G5 | tween 
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tween the pillars. She ſtopped to liſten, and, not 
hearing any footſtep, believed that her fancy had de- 
ceived her, and, no longer apprehenſive of being 
obſerved, proceeded. St. Aubert was buried be- 
neath a plain marble, bearing little more than his. 
name, and the date of his birth and death, near the 
foot of the ſtately monument of the V illerois. Emily 
remained at his grave, till a chime, that called the 
monks to early prayers, warned her to retire; then, 

e wept over it a laſt farewel, and forced herſelf 
from the ſpot. After this hour of melancholy indul- 
Fence, ſhe. was refreſhed by a deeper flecp, than 

e had experienced for along time, and, on awaken- 
Ang, her mind was more tranquil and reſigned, than 
af had been ſince St. Aubert's death. | 

But, when the moment of her departure from the 
convent arrived, all her grief returned; the memory 
of the dead, and the kintnek of the living attached 
her to the place; and for the ſacred ſpot, where 
her father's-remains were interred, ſhe ſeemed to 
feel all thoſe tender affections which we conceive for 
home. The abbeſs repeated many kind aſſurances 
of regard at their parting, and preſſed her to return, 
if ever ſhe ſhould find her condition elſewhere un- 
pleaſant ;, many of the nuns alſo expreſſed unaffected, 
regret at her departure, and Emily left the convent 
with many tears, and followed by ſincere wiſhes for 
her happineſs. eg 

She had travelled ſeveral. leagues, before the 
ſcenes of the country,. through which ſhe paſſed, 
had power to rouſe her for a moment from the deep 
melancholy, into which ſhe was ſunk, and, when 
they did, it was only to remind her, that, on her laſt 
view of them, St. Aubert was at her fide, and to call 
up to her remembrance the remarks he had delivered 
on ſimilar ſcenery. Thus, without any particular 
occurrence, paſſed the day in languor and dejection, 
She flept that night at a town on the ſkirts of Lan- 
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poorer: and, on the following morning, entered : 


aſcony. 


Towards the cloſe of this day, Emily came within 


view of the plains in the neighbourhood of La Val- 


lee, and the well known objects of former times be- 
gan to preſs upon her notice, and with them recol- 


ections, that awakened all her tenderneſs and grief. 
Often, while ſhe looked through her tears upon the 


wild grandeur of the Pyrenees, now varied with the 
rich lights and ſhadows of evening, ſhe remembered, 


that, when laſt ſhe: ſaw them, her father partook 


with her of the pleaſure they inſpired. Suddenly 
ſome ſcene, which he had particularly pointed out to 
fick languor of 


her, would preſent” it{elf, and the 
deſpair would ſteal upon her heart. There!“ ſhe 
would exclaim, “ there are the very cliffs, there 


tae woods of pines, which he looked at with ſuch. 
delight, as we paſſed this road together for the laſt ' 
time. There, too, under the crag of that mountain, 
is the cottage, peeping from among the cedars, which 
he bade me remember, and copy with my pencil. O 


my father, ſhall I never ſce you more !” 
As the drew near the chateau, theſe melancholy 


memorials of paſt times multiplied. At length, the 
chateau itſelf appeared amid the glowing beauty of 
dt. Aubert's favourite landſcape. - This was an ob- 


ject, which called for fortitude, not for tears; Emily 


dried hers, and prepared to meet with calmneſs the 


trying moment of her return to that home, where 


there was no longer aparentto welcome her. “ Yes,” 


laid ſhe, „let me not forget the leſſons he has 


taught me How often he has pointed out the neceſa 


lity of reſiſting even virtuous forrow;” how often we 
have admired together the greatneſs of a mind, that 


can at once ſuffer and reaſon ! O my father I if y 


are permitted to-look down upon your child, it will 
pleaſe you to ſee, that ſhe remembers, and endea- 


Yours to practiſe, the precepts you have given her.“ 
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A turn on the road now allowed a nearer,view of, 
the chateau, the chimneys, tipped, with light, riſing 
from behind Sz. Aubert's favgurite oaks whole, foli- 
age partly concealed the lower. part of the building. 
Emily could not ſuppre S a heavy ſigh,, „This, too, 
was hus favourite hour,” ſaid ſhe, as ſhe gazcd upon 

> Jong evening ſhadows, {tretched, athwart, the, 
landſcape, « How deep the repoſt, how lovely the 


ſcene } lovely. and tranquil. as in former days 
ain ſhe reſiſted the preſſure of ſorrow, till her 


eng coughs the melody of. the, dance, which ſhe had. 
ſq often liſtened to, as ſhe walked with,St. Aubert, 
75 e margin. of the Garonne, when. all her forti- 
tude forſbok her, and ſhe continued td weep, till dhe. 
carriage ſtopped at the little gate, that opened upon, 
What was now her own, territory. Sbe, raiſed. her 
eyes on the ſudden ſtopping of the, carriage, and ſaw. 
her father's old houſcke per coming to open the gate, 


Manchon allo, came unde and barked before, 


| her; and, when his young miltreſs alighted, fawned, 
and played round her, gaſping with Joy.“ 

« Dear ma'amſelle!“ ſaid Thercla,, and. uſed, 
and looked as if ihe would have offered ſomegſing of 
condolement to Emily, whole tears now preyented, 
reply. The dog {till fawned and ran round her, and. 
then flew towards the carriage, with a ſhort quick 
bark. „An, maamſelle my poor maſter !?, ſaid, 
Thereſa, whoſe feelings were more.awakened than, 
her delicacy, „ Manchon's, gone to, look. for. him.“ 
Emily ſobbed aloud ; and, on looking. towards the. 
carriage, which {till &ood with, the dopr opens ſaw, 
the animal ſpring into it, and inen leap, gut, and 
then with his noſe, on the ground, run, round the. 

_horles, 2 


Don't cry ſo, ma' amſella,“ ſajd Thereſa, it 


. | 
besks my heart to ſee you.“ The dog. now, came. 


Fe funning to Emily, then returned to the carriage,.and 


back again to her whining and diſcontented. 
2:08 « Poor 
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Pech rogug b. fad. Thereſg, & thou haft. loſt thx 
talkers thou mayſt well. cry, But. come, my deat 


n ihe dreaded to ſce, Objects, which, would. recall 
the full remembrance of. her farmer, happineſs, She 
moved ſlowly towards, the door, pauſed, went on, and: 
pauſed again. How filent, haw tarſaken, how. farlorn, 
did the, chateau, appear | Trembling to enter, it, yet: 
blaming herſelf for delaying what ſhe.could-notavoigdy; 
ſhe at length, paſſed into the hall; croſlęd it with, 
aburried ſtep, as if afraid to look round, and opened, 
the door of that rom, which. ſhe, was wont to call, 
her own. The glopm of evening gave ſolemnity to 
its ſilent and deſerted air.. The, chairs, the tables, 
every article of furniture, ſq familiar to her, in han. 
pier times, ſpoke eloquently to her heart. She ſeated 
herſelt, without immediately obſerving it, in a win- 
dow, which. opened upon the garden, and where St. 
Aubert hag often ſat with her, watching the ſun rea. 
tire, from the rich and extentive, proſpects. that ap- 
peared beyond the groves. | 
Haring, indulged her tears for ſomę time, ſhe be- 
CE ore eee and, when. T hereſa, after, 
ſeeing the baggage depoſited in ber.-lady's-. roam. 
again appęgreds ſhe had ſo far recovered bet ſpirits; 
250 be able to converſe wich ber, N 
« 1 have made up the green bed fer, you ase, 
le,” -aid Thereſa, as ſhe, ſet, the, coffee nan ma 
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le, <,I.thgught you would like it better than; 
Your. own now.; but. little thought. his day months! 
u would come back alone. n | 
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the news almoſt broke my heart, when it did come, 
Who would have believed, that my poor maſter, 
when he went from home, would never return again!” 


E.nily hid her face with her handkerchief, and waved 


her hand, 

« Do taſte the coffee,” ſaid Thereſa, « My dear 
young lady, be comforted—we muſt all die. My 
dear maſter is a faint above.“ Emily took the hand- 
kerchief from her face, and raiſed her eyes full of 
tears towards heaven; ſoon after ſhe dried them, 
and, in a calm, but tremulous voice, began to en- 
quire concerning ſome of her late father's penſioners. 

„ Alas-a-day !“ faid Thereſa, as ſhe poured out 
the coffee, and handed it to her miſtreſs, “ all that 
could come, have been here every day to enquire af- 
ter you and my maſter.” She then proceeded to tell, 
that ſome were dead whom they had left well; and 
others, who were ill, had recoyered. And fee, 
ma'amſelle,” added Thereſa, © there is old Mary 
coming up the garden now ; ſhe has looked every 


day theſe three years as if ſhe would die, yet fhe is 
alive ſtill. She has ſeen the chaiſe at the door, and 


knows you are come home,” 

The fight of this poor old woman would have 
been too much for Emily, and ſhe begged Thereſa 
would go and tell her, that ſhe was too ill to ſee 
any perſon that night. „ To-morrow I ſhall be 
better, perhaps; but give her this token of my re- 
membrance.“ | 

Emily fat for ſome time, given up to forrow. 
Not an object, on which her eye glanced, but awaken- 
ed ſome remembrance,” that led immediately to 
the- ſubject of her grief. Her favourite plants, 
which St. Aubert had taught her to nurſe; the little 
| Si that adorned the room, which his taſte 
tad inſtructed her to execute; the books, that he 


bad ſelected for her uſc, and which they had read 
together; her muſical inſtruments, whoſe _ y 
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loved fo well, and which he ſometimes awakened 
himſelf every object gave new force to ſorrow. At 
length, ſhe rouſed herfelf from this melancholy in- 
dulgence, and, ſummoning all her reſolution, ſtep- 
ped forward to go into thoſe forlorn rooms, which, 
though ſhe dreaded to enter, ſhe knew would yet 
more powerfully affect her, if ſhe delayed to viſit 
them. 
Having paſſed through the green-houſe, her cou- 
rage for a moment forſook her, when ſhe opened 
the door of the library; and, perhaps, the ſhade, 
which evening and the foliage of the trees near the 
windows threw acroſs the room, heightened the ſo- 
lemnity of her feelings on entering that apartment, 
where every thing ſpoke of her father. There was 
an arm Chair, in which he uſed to fit ; ſhe ſhrunk * 
when ſhe obſerved it, for ſhe had ſo often ſeen him 
ſeated there, and the idea of him roſe ſo diſtinctly to 
her mind, that ſhe almoſt fancied the ſaw him before 
her. But ſhe checked the illuſions of a diſtempered 


imagination, though ſhe could not ſubdue a certain 
degree of awe, which now mingled with her emo- 
tions. She walked ſlowly to the chair, and ſeated 
herſelf in it; there was a reading deſk before it, on 


4 


ich lay a book open, as it had been luft by her fa- 
r. It was ſome moments before ſhe recovered 
courage enough to examine it; and, when ſhe looked 
; at the open page, ſhe immediately recollected, that 
St. Aubert, on the evening before his departure from 
the chateau, had read to her ſome paſſages from this 
his favourite author. The circumſtance now attedigd- 
her extremely; ſhe looked at the page, wept, Ts. 
looked again. To her the book appeared ſacred and 
invaluable, and ſhe would not have removed it; r 
doſed the page, which he had left open, for the 
treaſures of the Indies. Still ſhe fat before the deſk,” - 
and could not reſolve to quit it, though the increaſing 
gloom, and the profound ſilence of the * 

* 88 - revives. 
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revived. A. degree of painful. awe. Her thoughts: 
dwelt on the probable ſtate. of departed ſpirits, and, 
ſhe rememhered. the, affecting, converſation, which 
had paſſed between St. Aubert and. La V oiſin, on. 
the night preceding his death. | 
As the muſad ſhe ſaw the: dear ſlowly, open, and 
a ruſtling ſound in a remote corner of the room 
ſtartled her. Through, the: duſk..ſhor. thought the 
ceiyed ſomething, move. The ſubjęctꝭ ſhe had 
n conſidering, and the preſent tone. of: her ſpirits, 
which, made her imagination. reſpoid to every im- 
preition of, her: ſenſes, gave. her a_ ſudden, terror of 
ſomething, ſugernatural.. She. ſat fon a moment mo- 
tipnleſs, and then,, her. diſſipated: reaſon returning, 
e. What Ihouldel, Heart“ ſaid ſhe... © If the ſpirits 
1 eyer return to us, it is in kind- 
ng(s..” - | 
The ſilence, which. again.. reigned, made. her 
aſnamed of her late frars, and .ſhg;; believed, that, 
her imagination had deluded. her, or, that ſhe: had 
heard one of thoſe .unaccountable. noiſes, which 
ſametimes occur in old houſese The. ſame ſound. | 
hgwever, returned; and, diſtinguiſhing . ſomething, A 
moving towards her, and; in the. next. inſtant VS 
belide ber imo. the chair, ſhe ſhrieked 3 but ba Fi ** 
fxeting ſenſes. were inſtantly recalled, on perceiving, * 
that it was Manchen who, ſat, by her, .and.who.now. 
licked her, hands affectionately, * 
Perceiving her {pizits unequal, to.theataſk ie had. if ": 
ned herelf of..vifiting.the-deſer;ed;xooms of the; Ml © 
chateau tis night, when; ſhe, lett,.the.. library, ſhe, Ny 
walked into the garden, and doum to the terrace, 
that oyerhung the river. The, ſun was now ſet; the 
but, under the dark branches of, the almand trees, W. 
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of the hour brought to her recolloction ſome lines, 
which ſhe had once heard St. Aubert recite. on this 
very. (pot, and ſhe had now a melancholy. pleaſure: 


in repeating them. 
SONNET. 


Now the bat circles on the breeze of eve, 

That creeps, in ſhudd'ring fits, along the wave, 
And trembles mid the woods, and through the cave 
Whoſe lonely ſighs the wanderer deceive; 

For oft, when melancholy charms his mind, 

He thinks the Spirit of the rock he hears, 

Nor liftens, but with ſweetly-thrilling fears, 

To the low, my tic raurmurs of -the wind 
Now the bat circles, and che twilight-dew 

Falls filent round, and, o'er the mountain: cliff, 
The gleaming wave and far-diſcover'd Miff, 
Spregds the grey vell of ſoft, har nonious. hue. 
So falls o'er Grief. the dew of -P'ty's tear 
Dimming her lonely viſions of. deſpair. 


Emily, wandering on, came to St. Aubert's favou- | 
rite.plane-tree, where. ſo often, at this hour, they- 
! kad. fat. beneath. the. ſhade. together, and with her, 
dear mother ſo often had converſed on the ſubject of: 
7 a future ſtate. Ho often, too, had her father-ex- 
preſſed the comfort he derived from believing, that 
1 they. ſhould meet in another world]! Emily, over- 

come. by theſe. recollections, left the plane tree, andy 


4 3 ſhe leaned penſively on the wall of the terrag ee 
* lhe obſerved a group of peaſants dancing. gaily o =... 
4 the banks of the Garonne, which- ſpre in broad; | 
& expanſe. below, and reflected, the evening light. 
Wuat a contraſt they formed to the deſolate, unhap- 

d. PY Emily! T hey. were gay and debonnai re, as they. * 

5 were wont to be when ſhe, too, was gay— hen St- by 
„ art uſed to liſten to their mentyamufic, witk asg 


caumtenance beaming pleaſure and{Henevolence. 


an 
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Emily, having looked for a moment on this ſprigittly 


band, turned away, unable to bear the remembrances 
it excited; but where, alas! could ſhe turn, and 
not meet new objects to give acuteneſs to grief? 

As ſhe walked lowly towards the houſe, ſhe was 
met by Thereſa. « Dear ma' amſelle,“ ſaid ſhe, 
« I have been ſeeking. you. up and down this half 
hour, and was afraid ſome accident had happened 
to you. How can you like to wander about ſo in 
this night air! Do come into the houſe. Think 
what my poor maſter would have ſaid, if he could 
ſee you. I am ſure, when my dear lady died, no 
gentleman could take it more to heart than he did, 
yet you know he ſeldom ſhed a tear.“ 

« Pray, Thereſa, ceaſe,” ſaid Emily, wiſhing to 
interrupt this-ill-judged, but well meaning harangue; 
Thereſa's loquacity, however, was not to be ſilenced 
fo eaſily. “ And when you uſed to grieve ſo,” ſhe 
added, © he often told you how wrong it was—for 
that my miſtreſs was happy. And, if ſhe was hap- 
py I am ſure he is ſo too; for the prayers of the 

oor, they fay, reach heaven.” During this ſpeech, 

mily had walked filently into the chateau, and 
"Thereſa lighted her acroſs the hall into the common 
ſitting parlour, where ſhe had laid the cloth, with 
one ſolitary knife and fork, for ſupper. - Emily was 
in the room before ſhe perceived that it was not her 
own apartment, but ſhe checked the emotion which 
inclined her to leave it, and ſeated herſelf quietly 
by the little ſupper table. Her father's hat hung 
upon the oppelite wall; while ſhe gazed at it, 2 
faintneſs came over her. Thereſa looked at her, 
and then at the object, on which her eyes were ſet- 
tled, and went to remove it; but Emily waved her 
| hand—* No,“ ſaid ſhe, « let it remain. 1 am go- 
ing to my chamber.” „Ny, ma' amſelle, ſupper is 
ready.” I cannot take it,” replied Emily, 4 

gx | * 


( 


will go to my room, and try to ſleep. To-morrow 
J ſhall be better.“ 

«. This is poor doings!“ faid Thereſa, „“ Dear 
lady | do take ſome food! I have dreſſed a pheaſant, 
and a fine one it is. Old Monſieur Barreaux ſent it 
this morning, for I ſaw him yeſterday, and told him 
you were coming. - And I know nobody that ſeemed 
more concerned, when he heard the fad news, 
than he.“ | | 

« Did he?” faid Emily in a tender voice, while 
ſhe felt her poor heart warmed for a moment by a 
ra of ſympathy. wo. | 

At length, her ſpirits were entirely overcome, 
aud the retired to her room. 
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CHAP. X. 
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% Can Muſic's voice, can Beauty's eye, 
- Can Painting's glowing hand ſupply 


h A charm ſo ſuited to my mind, | 
y As blows this hollow guſt of wind ? : 

g As drops this little weeping rill, 

a Soft tinkling down the moſs- grown hill; 

Ty While, through the weſt, where finks the crimſon day, 

t- Meek Twilight flowly fails, and waves her banners gray?“ 
er 12 | | MaAaso0N- © 
o- E CIO | 5 = 
is LILx, ſome time after her return to La Vallée, 
1 received letters from her aunt, Madame Cheron, in 
all which, after ſome common-place condolement and 


advice, 


* 


* 
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advice, ſhe invited her to Tholouſe, and added, 

that, as her late brother had entruſted Emily's edu- 

catian to her, ſhe would conſider herſelf bound to 
overlogk her conduct. Emily, at this time, wiſhed 
only to remain at La Vallee, in the ſcenes of her 
early happineſs, now rendered infinitely dear to her, 
as. the late reſidence of thoſe, whom. ſhe had loſt for 
ever, where ſhe could weep. unobſerved, retrace 
their ſteps, and remember each minute particular of 
their manners. But ſhe was equally anxious to 
avoid the diſpleaſure of Madame Cheron. | 

Though her affection would not ſuffer her to 
queſtion, even a moment, the propriety of St. Au- 
bert's conduct in appointing Madame for her guar- 
dian, ſhe was ſenſible, that this ſtep had made her 
happineſs depend, in a great degree, on the humour 
of her aunt. In her reply, ſhe begged permiſſion 
to remain, at preſent, at La Vallee, mentioning the 
extreme dejection of her ſpirits, and the neceſſity 
ſhe felt for quiet and retirement to reſtore them, 
Theſe ſhe knew were not to be found at Madame 
Cheron's, whoſe inclinations led her into a life of 
diſſipation, which, her ample fortune encouraged 
and, having given her anſwer, ſhe felt ſomewhat 
more at eaſe, ; 

In the firſt days of her affliction, ſhe was viſited 
by Monſieur Barreaux, a ſincere mourner for St. 
Aubert. „I may well lament my friend,“ ſaid he, 
« for I ſhall never meet with his reſemblance. If I 
could have found ſuch a man in what is called ſo- 
ciety, I ſhould not have. left it. 

M. Barreaux's admiration of her father endeared 
him extremely to Emily, whoſe. heart. found almoſt 
its firſt relief in converſing of her parents, with a 
man, whom ſhe ſo much revered, and who, though 
with: ſuch an ungraciqus.. appearance, poſſeſſed ſo 
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much goodacls. of, heart and delicacy. of mind. 
| | Several. 
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Several weeks paſſed” away in quiet retirement, 
and Emily's afffiction began to ſoften into melan- 
choly. She could bear to read the books ſhe had be- 
fore read with her father; to fit in his chair in the 
library — to watch the ffowers his hand had planted 
to awaken the notes of that inſttument his fingets 
had preſſed, and fometimes' even to play his favou- 
rite air. 

When her mind had recovered from the firſt ſhock 
of affliction, petceiving the danger of yielding to 
indolence, and that activity alone could reftore its 
tone, fhe ſcrupulouſly endeavoured to pals all her 
hours in employment. And it was now that ſhe un- 
derftood the full value of the education ſhe had re- 
ceived from St. Aubert, for in cultivating her under- 
ſtanding he had ſecured her an aſylum from' ind6- 
lence, without recourfe to diffipation, and rich and 
varted amuſement and information, independent of 
the fociety, from which her ſituation feclud-d her. 
Nor were the good effects of this education confined 
to ſelfiſn advantages, fihce, St. Aubert having nou- 
riſhed every amiable quality of her heart, it now ex- 
panded in benevolence to all around her, and taught 
her, when ſhe could not remove the misfortunes of 
others, at leaſt to ſoften them by ſympathy and ten- 
dernefs ;—a benevolence that taught her to feel for 
all that could ſuffer, | 

Madame Cheron returned no anſwer to Emily's 
letter, who began to hope, that ſhe ſhould be per- 
mitted to remain ſome time longer in her retirement, 
and her mind had now fo far recovered its denen 
that ſhe ventured' to view the ſcenes, which mo 
powerfully recalled the images of paſt times. 2 
theſe was the fiſhing-houſe; and, to indulge {11 
more the affectionatè melancholy of the viſt, ſhe 
took thither her lute, that ſhe might again hear there 
the tones, to which St. Aubert and her mother had 
o often delighted to liſten. She went alone, and 
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at that ſtil] hour of the evening, which is ſo ſooth- 
ing to fancy and to grief. [he laſt time ſhe had 
been here ſhe was in company with Monſieur and 
Madame St. Aubert, a few days preceding that, on 
which the latter was ſeized with fatal illneſs. Now, 
when Emily again entered the woods, that ſurrounded | 
the building, they awakened ſo forcibly the memory 
of former times, that her reſolution yielded for a 
moment to exceſs of grief. Sue ſtopped, leaned for 
fupport againit a tree, and wept for ſome minutes, 
before ſhe had recovered herſelf ſufficiently to pro- ] 
ceed. The little path, that led to the building, was [ 
overgrown with grais, and the flowers which St. Au- 


bert had ſcattered careleſsly along the border were i 
almoſt choked with weeds the tall thiſtle the fox- 0 
denz and the nettle. She often pauſed to look on n 

e deſolate ſpot, now ſo filent and forſaken, and . 

when, with a trembling hand, ſhe opened the door U 
of the fiſhing-houſe, « Ah !” {aid ſhe, © every thing ir 
every thing remains as when I left it laſt—left it h 
with thoſe who never muſt return !”” She went to a pl 
window, that overhung the rivulet, and, leaning ne 
over it, with her eyes fixed on the current, was ſoon W 
loſt in melancholy reverie. The lute ſhe had brought H 
lay forgotten beſide her; the mournful ſighing of the Et 
breeze, as it waved the high pines above, and its thi 
ſofter whiſpers among the otters, that bowed upon til 
the banks below, was a kind of muſic more in uniſon At 
with her feelings. It did-not vibrate on the chords 
of unhappy memory, but was ſoothing to the heart ſuf 
as the voice of Pity. She continued to muſe, uncon- ſub 

| ſcious of the gloom of evening, and that the ſun's doi 
laſt light trembled on the heights above, and would We 
probably have remained ſo much longer, if a ſudden 1 
footſtep, without the building, had not alarmed her rol 
attention, and firſt made her recollect that ſhe was po 

neſ⸗ 


unprotected. In the next moment, a door opened, 
and a ſtranger appeared, who ſtopped on perceiving wit 
Emily, 


„„ 


Emily, and then began to apologize for his intruſion; 
But Emily, at the ſound of his voice, loſt her fear in 
a ſtronger emotion; its tones were familiar to her 
ear, and, though {the could not readily diſtinguiſh 
through the duſk the features of the perſon who 
ſpoke, ſhe felt a remembrance too ſtrong to be diſ- 
truſted. | 

He repeated his apology, and Emily then faid 
ſomething in reply, when the ſtranger, eagerly ad- 
vancing, exclaimed, Good God | can it he—ſurely 
I am not miſtaken—ma'amſelie St. Aubert —is it 
not? 

« It is indeed,” ſaid Emily, who was confirmed 
in her firſt conjecture, for ſhe now diſtinguiſhed the 
countenance of Valancourt, lighted up with till 
more than its uſual animation, A thouſand painful 
recollections crowded to her mind, and the effort, 
which ſhe made to ſupport herſelt, only ſerved to 
increaſe her agitation. Valancourt, meanwhile, 
having enquired anxiouſly after ner health, and ex- 
preſſed his hopes, that M. St. Aubert had found be- 
nefit from travelling, learned from the flood of tears 
which ſhe could no longer repreſs, the fatal truth. 
He led her to a ſeat, and ſat down by her, while 
Emily continued to weep, and Valancourt to hold 
the hand, which ſhe was unconſcious he had taken, 
till it was wet with the tears, which grief for St. 
Aubert and ſympathy for herſelf had called forth. 

« I feel,” faid he at length, « I feel how: in- 
ſufficient all attempt at conſolation muſt be on this 
ſubject. I can only mourn with you, for I cannot 
doubt the ſource of your tears. Would to God L 
were miſtaken ?” | e 

Emily could fill anſwer only by tegrs; tif tis 

roſe, and begged they might leave theo YC: 
ſpot, when 1 though he ſawTher feeble 
nels, could not offer to detain her, but took her arm Re 
within his, and led her from the fiſhing- houſe. They: 
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walked ſilently through the woods, Valantourt anxi. 
ous: to know, yet fearing to aſk any particulars con- 
cerning St. Aubert; and Emily too much diſtreſſed 
to converſe. After ſome time, however, ſhe acquired 
fortitude enough to ſpeak of her father, and to giye 
a brief account of the manner of his death; durin 
which recital Valancourt's countenance betra k 
ſtrong emotion, and, when he heard that St. Aubert 
had died on the road, and that Emily had been left 
among ſtrangers, he preſſed her hand between his, 
and involuntarily exclaimed, « Why was J not there!” 
but in the next moment recollected himſelf, for he 
immediately returned to' the mention of her father; 
till, perceiving that her ſpirits were exhaufted, he 

radualiy changed the ſubject, and ſpoke of himſelf. 

mily thus learned, that, after they had parted, he 
had wandered; for ſome time, along the ſhores of 
the Mediterranean, and had then returned through 
Languedoc into Gafcony, which was his native pro- 
ymce, and where he uſually reſided. 

When he had concluded his little narrative, he 
fank into a ſilence, which Emily was not diſpoſed 
to interrupt, arid it continued, till they reached the 
gate of the chateau, when he ſtopped, as if he had 
known this to be the limit of his walk. Here, ſay- 
ing, that it was his intention to return to Eſtuviere 
on the following day, he aſked her if ſhe would per- 
mit him to take leave of her in the morning; and 


gr. 
dolit 


Emily, perceiving that ſh2 could not reject an ordi- + 
nary civility, without expreſſing. by her refuſal an WW, 


expectation of ſomething mote, was compelled to 
anſwer, that ſhe ſhould be at home. 

She paſſed a melancholy evening, during which 
the retroſpect of all that had happened, ſinte ſhe had 
ſeen Valancourt, would riſe'to her imagination; and 
the ſcene. of her father's death appeared in tints 25 
freſh, as if it had paſſed on the preceding day. She 
remembered particularly the earneſt and ſolemn man- 
8 ner; 


a 
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ner, in which he had required her to deſtroy the 
manuſcript papers, and, awakening from the le- 
chargy, in which ſorrow had led her, ſhe was 
E ſhocked to think ſhe had not yet obeyed him, and 
i determined, that another day ſhould not reproach 
her with the neglect. 
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&« Can ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer cloud, 


If. Without our ſpecial wonder ?* 

he Machart. 
4 Ov the next morning, Emily ordered a fire to 
Bi be lighted in the ſtove of the chamber, where St. 


\ubert uſed to fleep; and, as ſoon as ſhe had break- 
aſted, went thither to burn the papers. Having 
aſtened the door to prevent interruption, ſhe open- 
d the cloſet where they were concealed, as ſhe 


15 entered which, ſhe felt an emotion of unuſual awe, 
Os. and ſtood for ſome moments ſurveying it, trembling, 
da almoſt afraid to remove the board. There was 
nd great chair in one corner of the cloſet, and, op- 
def Wolite to it, ſtood the table, at which ſhe had ſeen 


er father fit, on the evening that preceded his de- 
arture, looking over, with ſo much emotion, 
yhat ſhe believed to be theſe very papers. 8 

The ſolitary lite, which Emily had led of late, 
nd the melancholy ſubjects, on which ſhe had ſuf- 
ered her thoughts to dwell, had rendered her at 
mes ſenſible to the thick coming fancies,” of a 
und greatly enervated. It was lamentable, that 


ven for a moment, to the reveries of ſuperſtition, 
Vol. I. H | o? 


er excellent underſtanding ſhould have yielded, 


„ 


or rather to thoſe ſtarts of imagination, which de. 


ceive the ſenſes into what can be called nothing lef 
than momentary madneſs. Inſtances of this tem. 
porary- failure of mind had more than once occur. 
red ſince her return home; particularly when, wan. 
dering through this lonely manſion in the evening 
twilight, ſhe had been alarmed by appearance, 
which would have been unheeded in her more cheer. 
ful days. To this infirm ftate of her nerves may 
be attributed what ſhe imagined, when, her eye 
glancing a ſecond time on the arm-chair, whic! 
ſtood in an obſcure part of the cloſet, the counte- 
nance of her dead father appeared there. E mily 
ſtood fixed for a moment to the floor, after which 
ſhe left the clofet. Her ſpirits, however, ſoon 
returned; ſhe reproached herſelf with the weak- 
neſs of thus ſuffering interruption in an act of te- 
rious importance, and again opened the door, 
By the directions which St. Hubert had given her, 
ſhe readily found the board he had defcribed in an 
oppoſite corner of the cloſet, near the window, 
the diſtinguiſhed alſo the line he had mentioned, 
and, preſſing it as he had bade her, it flid down, 
and diſcloſed the bundle of papers, together wich 
ſome ſcattered ones, and the purſe of louis. With 
a trembling hand the removed them, replaced the 
board, pauſed 2 moment, and was riſing from the 
floor, when, on looking up, there appeared to het 
alarmed fancy the ſame countenance in the chat. 
The illuſion, another inſtance of the unhappy effed 
Which ſolitude and grief had gradually produced 
upon her mind, ſubdued her ſpirits; ſhe ruſhed for- 
ward into the chamber, and ſunk almoſt ſenfele!s 
into a chair. Returning reaſon ſoon overcame the 
dreadful, but pitiable attack of imagination, and {1s 
returned to the papers, though ſtill with ſo little fe- 
collection, that her eyes involuntarily ſettled on 


the writing of ſeme looſe {hcets which lay open; ail d 
ſue 


the 
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he was unconſcious, that ſhe was tranſgreſſing her 
father's ſtrict injunction, till a ſentence of dreadful 
import awakened her attention and her memory to- 
gether. She haſtily put the papers from her; but 
the words, which had rouſed equally her curioſity 
and terror, ſhe could not diſmiſs tronſther thoughts. 
So powerfully had they affected her, that ſhe even 
could not reſolve to deſtroy the papers immediately; 
and the more ſhe dwelt on the circumſtance, the 
more it inflamed her imagination. Urged by the 
moſt forcible, and apparently the moſt neceſſary, 
curioſity to enquire farther concerning the terrible 
and myſterious ſubjects, to which ſhe had ſeen an 
| alluſion, ſhe began to lament her promiſe to deſtro 
the papers. For a moment, ſhe even 8 
| whether it could juſtly be obeyed, in contradiction 
to ſuch reaſons as there appeared to be for further 
information. But the deluſion was momentary. 
have given a ſolemn promiſe,” ſaid ſhe, “to 
$ obſerve a ſolemn injunction, and it is not my buſi- 
ei. ness to argue, but to obey. Let me haſten to re- 


* 


move the temptation, that would deſtroy my inno- 
Vn, % P * * PA y 
i WF <<nce, and embitter my life with the conſciouſneſs of 
in irremediable guilt, while | hav. ſtrength to reject it.“ 
% Thus re-animated with a ſenſe of her duty, ſhe 
he 


e completed the triumph of integrity over temptation, 


ber! more forcible than any ſhe had ever known, and con- 
ſigned the papers to the flames. Her eyes watched 
25 them as they ſlowly conſumed, the ſhuddered at the 


(or. at the certainty, that the only opportunity of ex- 
cles plaining it was then paſſing away for ever. 

ak It was long after this, that the recollected the 
; purſe ; and as ſhe was depoſiting it, unopened, in a 
cabinet, perceiving that it contained ſomething of a 
lize larger than coin, ſhe examined it. His hand 


depoſited them here,” ſaid ſhe, as ſhe kiſſed ſome 
pieces of the coin, and wetted them with her tears, 
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recollection of the ſentence ſhe had juſt ſeen, and : 
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his hand—which is now duſt !*'* At the bottom ot 
the purſe was a ſmall packet, having taken out 
which, and unfolded paper after paper, ſhe found to 
be an ivory caſe, containing the miniature of a— 
lady ! She ſtarted—“ The fame,” ſaid ſhe, «* my 
father wept over! On examining the countenance 
ſhe could recollect no perſon that it reſembled. It 
was of uncommon beauty, and was characterized 
by an expreſſion of ſweetneſs, ſhaded with ſorrow, 
and tempered by reſignation. 

St. Aubert had given no directions concerning this 
picture, nor had even named it; ſhe therefore, 
thought herſelf juſtified in preſerving it. More than 
once remembering his manner, when he had ſpoken 
of the Marchioneſs of Villeroi, ſhe felt inclined to 
believe that this was her reſemblance; yet there ap- 
_ peared no reaſon why he ſhould have preſerved a 
picture of that lady, or, having preſerved it, why 
he ſhould lament over it in a manner fo ſtriking and 
affecting as the had witneſſed on the night preceding 
his departure. | 

Emily ſtill gazed on the countenance, examining 
its features,. but ſhe knew not where to detect the 
charm that captivated her attention, and inſpired 
Jentiments of {uch love and pity. Dark brown heir 
played careleſsly along the open forehead ; the note 
way rather inclined to aquiline ; the lips ſpoke ina 
nile, but it was a melancholy one, the eyes welt 
blue, and were directed upwards with an expreſſion 
of peculiar meekneſs, while the ſoft cloud of the 
brow ſpoke the fine ſenſibility of the temper. 

Emily was rouſed from the muſing mood into 
which the picture had thrown her, by the cloſing oi 
the garden gate; and, on turning her eyes to the 
ks. ſhe ſaw Valancourt coming towards tit 


chateau, Her ſpirits agitated by the ſubjects that 


had lately occupied her mind, ſhe felt unprepared 
» to 
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to ſee him, and remained a few moments in the 
chamber to recover herſelf. 

# Whenſhe met him in the parlour, ſhe was ſtruck 
| with the change that appeared in his air and counte- 
E nance ſince they had parted in Rouſillon, which twi- 
| light and the diſtreſs ſhe ſuffered on the preceding, 
E evening had prevented her from oblerving. But de- 
| jection and languor diſappeared, for a moment, in 


cl WW the ſmile that now enlightened his countenance, on 

", WF perceiving her. You ſee,” ſaid he, „I have 
| availed myſelf of the permiſſion with which you ho- 

hi; noured me—of bidding you farewell, whom I had 

re, WF the happineſs of meeting only yeſterday.” 

lan Emily ſmiled faintly, and, anxious to ſay ſome- 


cn ching, aſked if he had been long in Gaſcony. «+ A 
% few days only,“ replied Valancourt, while a bluſh 
ap- paſſed over his cheek. 1 engaged ina long ram- 
idle after I had the misfortune of parting with the 
wy i friends who had made my wanderings among the 
and Pyrences ſo delightful.” 
ling A tear came to Emily's eye, as Valancourt ſaid 
this, which he e - and, anx1ous to draw off 
ung ber attention from the remembrance that had occa- 
the WF fioned it, as well as ſhocked at his own thoughtleſſ- 
red Bi neſs, he began to ſpeak on other ſubjects; expreſſing 
hen his admiration of the chateau, and its proſpects. 
nole Emily, who felt ſomewhat embarraſſed how to ſup- 
in a port a converſation, was glad of ſuch an oppottu- 
wer BW nity to continue it on indifferent topics. They 
#100 WM walked down to the terrace, where Valancourt was 


f the charmed with the river {cenery, and the views over 
tne oppoſite ſhores of Guienne. | 
| into As he leaned on the wall of the terrace, watch- 
ng or ing the rapid current of the Garonne, I was a few 
o the weeks ago,” ſaid he, at the ſource of this noble 
ls the river; J had not then the happineſs of knowing you, 
tha or I ſhould have regretted your abſence—it was a a 
par0ll ſcene ſo exactly ſuited to your taſte. It riſes in a 
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part of the Pyrenees, ſtill wilder and more ſublime, 
I think, than any we paſſed in the wav to Rouſillon.“ 
He then deſcribed its fall among the precipices of 
the mountains, where its waters, augmented by the 
ſtreams that deſcend from theſnowy ſummits around, 
rui{h into the Valleed*Aran, between whoſe roman. 
tic heights it foams along, puriuing its way to the 
north weſt till it emerges upon the plains of Langue- 
doc. Then, waſhing the walls of Tholouſe, and 
turning again to the north weſt, it aſſumes a wiider 
character, as it fertilizes the paſtures of Gaſcony 
and Guienne, in its progreſs to the Bay of Biſcay, 

Emily and Valancourt talked of the ſcenes they 
had paſſed among the Pyrenean Alps; as he ſpoke 
of which there was often a tremulous tender- 
neſs in his voice, and ſometimes he expatiated on 
them with all the fire of genius, ſometimes would 
appear ſcarcely conſcious of the topic, though he 
continued to ſpeak. This ſubject recalled forcibly 
to Emily the idea of her father, whoſe image ap- 
peared in every landſcape, which Valancourt parti- 
cularized, whoſe remarks dwelt upon her memory, 
and whoſe enthuſiaſm ſtill glowed in her heart. Her 
ſilence, at length, reminded Valancourt how nearly 
his converſation approached to the occaſion of her 


2 and he changed the ſubject, though for one 


carcely leſs affecting to Emily. When he admired 
the grandeur of the plane-tree, that ſpread its wide 
branches over the terrace, and under whole ſhade 
they now ſat, ſhe remembered how often the ! d 
fat thus with St. Aubert, and heard him expreſs th 
ſame admiration. 

« 'This was a favourite tree with my dent iether,” 
ſaid ſlie; „he uſed to love to fit under ite age 


wich his family about him, in the fine evenings of 


ſummer,” | 
Valancourtunderſtood her feelings, and was ſilent ; 
had ſhe raiſed her eyes from the ground the would 


have 
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have ſeen tears in his. He roſe, and leaned on the 
all of the terrace, from which, in a few moments, 
e returned to his ſeat, then roſe again, and appeared 
to be greatly agitated ; while Emily found her ſpi- 
| rits fo much depreſſed, that ſeveral of her attempts 
to renew the converſation were ineffectual. Valan- 
court again ſat down, but was ſtill filent, and trem- 
E bled. At length he ſaid, with a heſitating voice, 
This lovely ſcene —I am going to leave—to 
leave you—perhaps for ever | Theſe moments ma 
never return; I cannot reſolve to neglect, G 
I ſcarcely dare to avail myſelf of them. Let me, 
however, without offending the delicacy of ou {or- 
ro venture to declare the admiration I mult always 
feel of your goodneſs. -O] that at ſome future pe- 
rod I might be permitted to call it love.“ 
8 Emily's emotion would not ſuffer her to reply; 
and Valancourt, who now ventured to look up, ob- 
ſerving her countenance change, expected to fee her 
@ faint, and made an involuntary effort to ſupport her, 
which recalled Emily to a ſenſe of her ſituation, and 
to an exertion of her ſpirits. Valancourt did not ap- 
pear to notice her indiſpoſition, but, when he ſpoke 
again, his voice told the tendereſt love. I will 
not preſume,” he added, to intrude this ſubject 
longer upon your attention at this time, but I may, 
perhaps, be-permitted to mention, that theſe partin 
moments would loſe much of their bitterneſs if L 
might be allov ed to hope the declaration I have made 
| wou:d not exclude me from your preſence in fu- 
cure.“ n 
F -ily made another effort to overcome the confu- 
hon of her thoughts, and to ſpeak. She feared to 
e truſt the preference her heart acknowledged towards 
Val:n-ourt, and to give him any encouragement for 
hope, on ſo ſhort an acquaintance. For though in 
this narrow pericd ſhe had obſerved much that was 
admirable in his taſte and diſpoſition, and though 
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theſe obſervations had been ſanctioned by the opinion 
of her father, they were not ſufficient teſtimonies of 
his general worth to determine her upon a ſubject ſo 
infinitely important to her future happineſs as that, 
which now ſolicited her attention. Yet, though the 
thought of diſmifling Valancourt was fo very painful 
to her, that ſhe could ſcarcely endure to paule upon 
it, the conſciouſneſs of this made her fear the partia- 
lity of her judgment, and heſitate ſtill more to en- 
courage that ſuit, for which her own heart too ten- 
derly pleaded, The family of Valancourt, if not 
hiscircumſtances, had been known to her father, and 
knownto be unexceptionable. Of hiscircumſtances, 
Valancourt himſelf hinted as far as delicacy would 
permit, when he ſaid he had at preſent little elſe to 
offer but an heart, that adored her. He had ſoli- 
cited only for a diſtant hope, that ſhe could not re- 
ſolve to forbid, though ſhe ſcarcely dared. to permit 
at ; at length, ſhe acquired courage to ſay, that the 
muſt think herſelf honoured by the good opinion of 
any perſon, whom her father had eſteemed. 

« And was I, then, thought worthy of his eſ- 
teem ?”? ſaid Valancourt, in a voice trembling with 
anxiety ; then checking himſelf, he added, ** But 
. pardon the queſtion ; I ſcarcely know what I ſay. 
If I might dare to hope, that you think me not un- 
worthy ſuch honour, and might be permitted ſome- 
times to enquire after your health, I thall now leave 
you with comparative tranquility.” 

Emily, after a moment's ſilence, ſaid, «* will be 
ingenuous with you, for I know you will conſider it 
as a proof of my—my eſteem that I am ſo. Though 
Ilive here in what was my father's houſe, I live here 
alone. I have, alas | no longer a parent—a parent, 
whoſe preſence might ſanction your viſits. It is un- 
neceſſary for me to point out the impropriety of my 
receiving them.” 

« Not 
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« Nor will I affect to be inſenſible of this,” re- 
plied Valancourt, adding mournfully “ but what 
is to conſole me for my c:ndour ? I diſtreſs you, and 
would now leave the ſubject, if I might carry with 
me a hope of being ſome time permitted to renew it, 
of being allowed to make myſelf known to your fa- © 


mily.“ 

Emily was again confuſed, and again heſitated 
what to reply; the felt moſt acutely the difficulty 
the forlornneſs of her ſituation, which did not allow 
her a ſingle relative, or friend, to whom ſhe could 
turn for even a look, that might ſupport and guide 
her in the preſent embarraſſing circumſtances. Ma- 
dame Cheron, who was her only relative, and ought 
to have been this friend, was either occupied by her 
own amuſements, or ſo reſentful of the reluctance 
her niece had ſhewn to quit Le Vallee, that ſhe 
ſeemed totally to have abandoned her. 

„Ah? Tee,” ſaid Valancourt, after a long pauſe, 
during which Emily had begun, and left unfiniſnhed 
two or three ſentences, I ſee that I have nothing to 
hope ; my fears were too juſt, you think me unwor- 
thy of your eſteem. The fatal journey! which I 
conſidered as the happieſt period of my life—thoſe * 
delightful days were to embitter all my future ones. 
How often have I looked back to them with ho 
and fear—yet never till this moment could J prevail 
with myſelf to regret their enchanting influence.“ 

His voice faltered, and he abruptly quitted his ſeat 
and walked on the terrace. There was an expreſſion 
of deſpair on his countenance, that affected Emily. 
The pleadings of her heart overcame in ſome degree, / 
her extreme timidity, and, when he reſumed his 
ſeat, ſhe ſaid, in an accent that betrayed her tender- 
neſs, Y ou do both yourſelf and me injuſtice when 
you fay I think you unworthy of my eſteem ; I will 


* that you have long poſſeſſed it, and 
and,” | 
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Valancourt waited impatiently for the concluſion 
of the ſentence, but the words died on her lips, 
Her eyes, however, reflected all the emotions of her 
heart. Valancourt paſſed, in an inſtant, from the 
impatience of deſpair, to that of joy and tenderneſs. 
« O Emily!“ he exclaimed, + my own Emily— 
teach me to ſuſtain this moment! Let me ſeal it as 
the moſt ſacred of my hie !” on 

He preſſed her hand to his lips, it was cold and 
trembling ; and, raiſing his eyes, he ſaw the pale- 
neſs of her countenance. Tears came to her relief, 
and Valancourt watched in anxious ſilence over her, 
Ina tew moments ſhe recovered herſelf, and, ſmiling 
faintly through her tears, ſaid. Can you excuſe 
this weakneſs? My ſpirits have not yet, I believe, 
== recovered the thock they lately received.“ 

e cannot excuſe myſelf,“ {ig Valancourt, „hut 
I will forbear to renew the ſubject, which may have 
contributed to agitate them, now that I can leave 
you with the {weet certainty of poſſeſſing your eſ- 
teem.“ 

Then, forgetting his reſolution, he again ſpoke 
of himſelf. You know not,“ {aid he, the 
many anxious hours I have paſſed near you lately, 
when you believed me, if indeed you honoured me 
with a thought, far away. I have wandered, near 
the chateau, in the ſtill hours of the night, when no 
eye could obſerve me. It was delightful to know I 
was ſo near you, and there was ſomething par:icu- 
larly ſoothing in the thought, that I watched round 
your habitation, while you flept. Theſe grounds 
are not entirely new to me. Once | ventured 
within the fence, and ſpent one of the happieſt, and 
yet moſt melancholy hours of my life in walking 
under what I believe to be your window.“ 

Emily enquired how long Valancourt had been 
in the neighbourhood. Several days,” he replied. 
It was my deſign to avail myſelf of the permiſſion 
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M. St. Aubert had given me. I ſcarcely know how 
to account for it; but, though I anxwouſly withed 
to do this, my relolution always failed, when the 
moment approached, and I conſtandy deferred my 
viſit. I lodged in a village at ſome diſtance, and 
wandered with my dogs among the ſcenes of this 
charming country, wiihing continually to meet you, 
yet not daring to viſit you.“ 

Having thus continved to converſe, without per= 
ceivin . flight of time, Valancourt, at length, 
ſeemed to recollect himſelf. I mvit go,“ ſaid he 
mournfully, but it is with the hope of ſeeing you 
again, of being permitted to pay my reſpects to your 
family; let me hear this hope confirmed by your 
voice.“ „My family will be happy to ice any 
friend of my dear father,” ſaid Emily. Valancourt 
kiſſed her hand, and ſtill lingered, unable to depart, 
while Emily fat filently with her eyes bent on the 
pours ; and Valancourt, as he gazed on her, conſi- 
dered that it would ſoon be impoſiible for him to re- 
call, even to his memory, the exact reſemblance of 
the beautiful countenance he then beheld ; at this 
moment an haſty tootſtep approached from behind 
the plane tree, and, turning her eyes, Emily ſaw 
Madame Cheron. She felt a bluſh ſteal upon her 
cheek, and her frame trembling with the emotion of 
her mind ; but ſhe inſtantly role to meet her viſitor. 
So niece,” ſaid Madame Cheron, caſting a look 
of ſurpriſe and enquiry on Valancourt, “ ſo niece, 
how do you do? But nced not aſk, your looks tell 
me you en already recovered your los.” 

My looks do me injuſtice then, Madam, my 
loſs I know can never be recovered.” | 
„ Well—well ! I will not argue with you; I ſee 
you have exactly your father's diſpoſition ; and let 
me tell you it would have been much happier for 

him, poor man!] if it had been a different one.“ 
A look 
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. Alook of dignified diſpleaſure, with which Emily 
regarded Madame Cheron, while ſhe ſpoke, would 
have touched almoſt any other heart; ſhe made ng 
other reply, but introduced Valancourt, who could 
ſcarcely ſtifle the reſentment he felt, and whoſe bow 
Madame Cheron returned with a flight curteſy, and 
a look of ſupercilious examination. After a few 
moments he took leave of Emily, in a manner, that 
haſtily expreſſed his pain both at his own departure, 
and at leaving her to the ſociety of Madame Che- 
ron. 

Who is that young man?“ ſaid her aunt, in an 
accent, which equally implied inquiſitiveneſs and 
cenſure. Some idle admirer of yours I ſuppoſe; 
but I believed, niece, you had a greater ſenſe of pro- 
priety, than to have received the viſits of any young 
man in your preſent unfriended ſituation. Let me 
tell you the world will obſerve thoſe things, and it 
will talk, aye and very freely too.“ 

Emily, extremely ſhocked at this coarle ſpeech, 
attempted to interrupt it; but Madame Cheron 
would proceed, with all the ſelf importance of a 
perſon, to whom power is new. 

It is very neceſſary you ſhould be under the 
eye of ſome perſon more able to guide you than 
yourſelf. I, indeed, have not much leiſure for ſuch 
a taſk ; however, ſince your poor father made it his 
laſt requeſt, that I ſhould overlook your conduct—1 
muſt even take you under my care. But this let me 
tell you, niece, that, unleſs you will determine to be 
very conformable to my direction, I ſhall not trouble 
myſelf longer about you.“ 

Emily made no attempt to interrupt Madame 
Cheron a ſecond time, grief and the pride of conſci- 
ous innocence kept her ſilent, till her aunt ſaid, I 
am now come to take you with me to Tholouſe ; I 
am ſorry to find, that your poor father died, after all, 


in ſuch indifferent circumſtances ; however, I ſhall 
take 
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take you home with me. Ah] poor man, he was 
always more generous than provident, or he would 
not have left his daughter dependent on his rela- 
tions. 

« Nor has he done ſo, I hope, madam,” ſaid 
Emily calmly, nor did his pecuniary misfortunes 
ariſe from that noble generoſity, which always diſtin- 

uiſhed him. The affairs of M. de Notteville may, 

truſt, yet be ſettled without deeply injuring his cre- 
ditors, and in the mean time I ſhould be very happy 
to remain at La Vallee.” 

No doubt you would,“ replied Madame Che- 
ron, with a ſmile of irony, „and I ſhall no doubt 
conſent to this, ſince 1 ſee how neceſſary tran uillity 
and retirement are to reſtore your ſpirits. I did not 
think you capable of ſo much duplicity, niece; 
when you pleaded this excuſe for remaining here, I 
fooliſhly believed it to be a juſt one, nor expected 
to have found with you ſo agreeable a companion 
as this M. La Val „I forget his name.” 

Emily could no longer endure theſe cruel indigni- 
ties. It was a juſt one, madam,” ſaid the; „and 
now, indeed, I feel more than ever the value of the 
retirement I then ſolicited; and, if the purport of 

our viſit is only to add inſult to the ſorrows of your 
— child, ſhe could well have ſpared it.“ 

] ſee that I have undertaken a very troubleſome 
taſk,” ſaid Madame Cheron, colouring highly. “1 
am ſure, madam,” ſaid Emily mildly, and endea- 
vouring to reſtrain her tears, © I am ſure my father 
did not mean it ſhould be ſuch. I have the happineſs 
to reflect, that my conduct under his eye was ſuch as 
he often delighted to approve. It would be very 
painful to me to diſobey the ſiſter of ſuch a parent, 
and, if you believe the taſk will really be ſo trouble- 
ſome, ö muſt lament that it is yours.“ ” 
„Well! niece, fine ſpeaking ſignifies little. I am 
willing, in conſideration of my poor brother to over- 
look 


6 


look the impropriety of your late conduct, and to 
try what your future will be.“ 

Emily interrupted her, to beg ſhe would explain 
what was the impropriety ſhe alluded to. 

+ What impropriety | why that of receiving the 
viſits of a lover unknown to your family,“ replied 
Madame Cheron, not conſidering the impropriety of 
which the had herſelf been guilty, in expoſing her 
niece to the poſſibility of conduct ſo err »neous. 

A faint bluſh paſſed over Emily's countenance ; 
pride and anxiety ſtruggled in her breaſt ; and, till 
ſhe recollected, that appearances did, in ſome de- 
pres, juſtify her aunt's ſuſpicions, ſhe could not re- 
olve to humble herſelf fo far as to enter into the 
defence of a conduct, which had been ſo innocent 
and undeſigned on her part. She mentioned the 
manner of Valancourt's introduction to her father ; 
the circumſtance of his receiving che piſtol ſhot, and 
of their afterwards travelling together; with the 
accidental way, in which ſhe had met him, on the 
preceding evening. She owned he had declared a 
partiality for her, and that he had aſked permiſſion 
to addreſs her family. 

And who is this young adventurer, pray?“ ſaid 
Madame Cheron, „and what are his pretenſions ?” 
«« Theſe he muſt himſelf explain, madam,”” replied 
Emily. „Of his family my father was not ignorant, 
and I believe it is unexceptionable.” She then pro- 
ceded to mention what the knew concerning it. 

„O, then, this it ſeems is a younger brother,” 
exclaimed her aunt, * and of courſe a beggar. A 
very fine tale indeed! And ſo my brother took a 
fancy to this young man after only a few days ac- 
quaintance but that was fo like him | In his youth 
he was always taking theſe likes and diflikes, when 
no other perſon ſaw any reaſon for them at all; nay, 
indeed, I have often thought the people he diſap- 
proved were much more agrecable than thoſe he Ji 
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to nired; — but there is no accounting for taſtes. He 
: das always ſo much influenced by people's counte- 
mn WE imnces; now I, for my part, have no notion of this, 

Bt is all ridiculous enthuſiaſm. What has a man's 
he ace to do with his character? Can a man of good 
a character help having a diſagreeable face? - hich 
6 laſt ſentence Madame Cheron delivered with the de- 


ciſive air of a perſon who congratulates herſelf on 
[having made a*grand diſcovery, and believes the 
„ gqueſtion to be unanſwerably ſettled. 
Emily, defircus of concluding the converſation, 
en wired if her aunt would accept ſome refreſhment, 
- = al Madame Cheron accompanied her to the cha- 
- KM tcau, but without deſiſting from a topic, which ſhe 
diſcuſſed with ſo much complacency to herſelf, and 
| ſeverity to her niece. 
' © <1 am ſorry to perceive, niece,“ ſaid ſhe, in al- 
| luſion to ſomewhat that Emily had ſaid, concerning 
phyſiognomy, * that you have a great many of your 
father's. prejudices, and among them are thoſe ſud- 
den predilections for people from their looks. I can 
= perceive, that you imagine yourſelf to be violently 
in love with this young adventurer, after an acquain- 
{ tance of only a few days. There was ſomething, 
too, ſo charmingly romantic in the manner of your 
meeting!“ 

Emily checked the tears, that trembled in her 
eyes, while ſhe ſaid, When my conduct ſhall de- 
ſerve this ſeverity, madam, you will do well to ex- 
erciſe it; till then juſtice, if not tenderneſs, ſhould 
ſurely reſtrain it. I have never willingly offended 
you; now I have loſt my parents, you are the only 
perſon to whom I can look for kindneſs. Let me, 
not lament more than ever the loſs of ſuch parents. 
The laſt words were almoſt ſtifled by her emotions, 
and ſhe burſt into tears. Remembering the delicacy 
and the tenderneſs of St. Aubert, the happy, happy 
days ſhe had paſſed in theſe ſcenes, and comme 
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them with the coarſe and unfeeling behaviour 9. 
Madame Cheron, and with the future hours of mor-. 
tification ſhe muſt ſubmit to in her preſence—a de- 
ee of grief ſeized her, that almoſt reached deſpair, 
ladame Cheron, more offended by the reproot, 
which Emily's words conveyed, than touched by the 
ſorrow they expreſſed, ſaid nothing, that might 
ſoften her grief; but, notwithſtanding an apparent 
reluctance to receive her niece, ſhe deſired her com- 
pany. The love of ſway was her ruling paſhon, and 
the knew it would be highly gratified by taking into 
her houſe a young orphan, who had no appeal from 
her deciſions, in on whom ſhe could exerciſe with- 
out controul the capricious humour of the moment. 
On entering the chateau, Madame Cheron ex- 
preſſed a defire, that ſhe would put up wha: ſhe 
thought neceſſary to take to Tholouſe, as the meant 
to ſet off immediately. Emily now tried to perſuade 
her to defer the journey, at leaſt, till the next day, 
and, at length, with much difhculty, prevailed. 
The day paſſed in the exerciſe of petty tyranny 
on the part of Madame Cheron, and in mournful re- 
gret and melancholy anticipation on that of Emily, 
who, when her aunt retired to her apartment for the 
night, went to take leave of every other room in this 
her dear native home, which ſhe was now quitting, 
for ſhe knew not how long, and for a world, to 
which ſhe was wholly a ftranger. She could not con- 
quer a preſentiment, which frequently occurred to 
her, this night—that ſhe ſhould never more return 
to La Vallee. Having paſſed a conſiderable time in 
what had been her father's ſtudy, having ſelected 
ſome of his favourite authors, to put up with her 
clothes, and ſhed many tears, as ſhe wiped the duſt 
from their covers, ſhe ſeated herſelf in his chair be- 
fore the reading deſk, and fat loſt in melancholy re- 
flection, till Thereſa opened the door to examine, 
as was her cuſtom before the went to bed, if all ay 
S | ſafe. 
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ſafe, She ſtarted, on obſerving her young lady, who 
bade her come in, and then gave her ſome directions 
for keeping the chateau 1n readineſs for her recep- 
tion at all times. 

% Alas-a-day ! that you ſhould leave it!“ ſaid 
Thereſa, * I think you would be happier here than 
where you are going, if one may judge.” _ 
| made no reply to this remark ; the ſorrow Thereſa 
| proceeded to expreſs at her departure affected her, 
but ſhe found ſome comfort in the ſimple affection 
of this poor old ſervant, to whom ſhe gave ſuch di- 
rections as might beſt conduce to her comfort, dur- 
ing her own abſence. 

Having diſmiſſed Thereſa to bed, Emily wandered 
# through every lonely apartment of the chateau, lin- 
gering long in what had been her father's bed-room, 
8 indulging melancholy, yet not unpleaſing, emotions, 
and, having often returned within the door to take 
another look at it, ſhe withdrew to her own cham- 
ber. From her window ſhe gazed upon the garden 
below, ſhewn faintly by the moon, riſing over the 
tops of the palm-trees, and, at length, the calm 

| beauty of the night increaſed a deſire of indulging 
| the mournful ſweetneſs of bidding farewell to the be- 

| loved ſhades of her childhood, till ſhe was tempted 
| to deſcend. "Throwing over her the light veil, in 
which the uſually walked, ſhe filently paſſed into the 
garden, and, haſtening towards the diſtant groves, 

| was glad to breathe once more the air of liberty, and 
to ſigh unobſerved. The deep repoſe of the ſcene, 
| the rich ſcents, that floated on the breeze, the gran- 
deur of the wide horizon, and of the clear blue arch, 

loothed and gradually elevated her mind to that ſub- 

lime complacency, which renders the vexations of 
this world fo inſignificant and mean in our eyes, that 
we wonder they have had power for a moment to 
diſturb us. Emily forgot Madame Cheron and all 
the circumſtances of her conduct, while her thoughts 
aſcended 
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aſcended to the contemplation of thoſe unnumbered 
worlds, that lie ſcattered in the depths of æther, 
thouſands of them hid from human eyes, and almoſt 
beyond the flight of human fancy. Ks her imagina- 
tion ſoared through the regions of ſpace, and af. 
pired to that Great Firſt Cauſe, which pervades and 
governs all being, the idea of her father ſcarcely 
ever left her; but it was a pleaſing idea, ſince ſhe 
reſigned him to God in the full confidence of a pure 
and holy faich. She purſued her way through the 
groves to the terrace, often pauſing as memory 
awakened the pang of affection, and as reaſon antici- 
pated the exile, into which ſhe was going. 

And now the moon was high over the woods, 
touching their ſummits with yellow light, and dartiag 
between che foliage long level beams; while on the 
rapid Garonne below the trembling radiance faintl 
obſcured by the lighteſt vapour. Emily long watched 
the playing luſtre, liſtened to the ſoothing murmur 
of the current, and the yet lighter ſounds of the air, 
as it ſtirred, at intervals, the lofty palm-trees. ** How 
delightful is the ſweet breath of theſe groves,“ ſaid 
ſne. This lovely ſcene —how often ſhall I re- 
member and regret it, when I am far away. Alas 
what events may occur before I ſec it again! O, 
peaceful, happy ſhades —ſcenes of my infant de- 
lights, of parental tenderneſs now loſt for ever — 
why muſt I leave ye An your retreats I ſhould {bl 
fads ſafety and repoſe. Sweet hours of my childhood 
I am now to leave even your laſt memorials! No 
objects, that would revive your impreſſions, will re- 
main for me! 

Then drying her tears and looking up, her 
thoughts ob again to the ſublime ſubjects the had 
contemplated ; the ſame divine complacency ſtole 
over her heart, and, huſhing its throbs, inſpired 
hope, confidence and reſignation to the will of the 
Deity, whoſe works filled her mind with adoration. 
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S Emilygazed long on thepalm-tree, andthen ſeated 
E herſelf, for the laſt time, on the bench under its 
E ſhade, where ſhe had fo often ſat with her parents, 
and where, only a few hours before, ſhe had con- 
E verſed with Valancourt, at the remembrance of 
8 whom, thus revived, a mingled ſenſation of eſteem, 
© tenderneſs and anxiety roſe in her breaſt. With this 
E remembrance occurred a recollection of his late con- 
ſeſſion—that he had often wandered near her habi- 
ation in the night, having even paſſed the bounda 
E of the garden, and it immediately occurred to her, 
„chat he might be at this moment in the grounds. 
The fear of meeting him, particularly aſter the de- 
„ daration he had made, and of incurring a cenſure, 
89 which her aunt might ſo reaſonably beſtow, if it was 
e known that ſhe was met by her lover, at this hour, 
y nade her inſtantly leave her beloved plane-tree, and 
d valk towards the chateau. She caſt an anxious eye 
around, and often ſtopped for a moment to examine 
r, dhe ſhadowy ſcene before ſhe ventured to proceed, 
but ſhe paſſed on without perceiving any perſon, till, 
id baving reached a clump of almond trees, not far 
e- tom the houſe, ſhe reſted to take a retroſpeCt of the 
warden, and to ſigh forth another adieu. As her 
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), eyes wandered over the landſcape ſhe thought the 
e- erceived a perſon emerge from the groves, and paſs 
— {lowly along a moon-light alley that led between 
ill bbem; but the diſtance would not ſuffer her to judge 
od Nich any degree of certainty whether this was fancy 
No er reality. She continued to gaze for ſome time on 
e- he ſpot, till on the dead ſtillneſs of the air ſhe heard 

a ſudden ſound, and in the next inſtant fancied the 
er Niſtinguiſhed footſteps near her. Waſting not an- 
ad ether moment in conjecture, ſhe hurried to the cha- 
ole eau, and, having reached it, retired to her chamber, 
red {MWvhere, as the cloſed her window ſhe looked upon 
che Nhe garden, and then again thought ſhe diſtinguithed 


k ngure, gliding between the almond trees ſhe my 
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juſt left. She immediately withdrew from the aſc. 
ment, and, though much agitated, ſought in {leep 
the refreſhment of a ſhort oblivion. 


CHAT. AK 


ce] leave that flowry path for aye 
Of childhood, where I ſported many a day, 
Warbling and ſauntering careleſsly along 
Where every face was innocent and gay, 
Each vale romantic, tuneful every tongue, 
'«Sweet, wild, and artleſs all. 


Taz MINSTREI. 


EF 
Ar an early hour, the carriage, which was to WF © 
take Emily and Madame Cheron to Tholouſe, ap- BF > 
peared at the door of the chateau, and Madame be 
was already in the breakfaſt- room, when her niece n 
entered it. The repaſt was ſilent and melancholy on ne 
the part of Emily; and Madame Cheron, whoſe va- Wl - 
nity was piqued on obſerving her dejection, reproved 0 
her in a manner that did not contribute to remove ii. ; 
It was with much reluctance, that Emily's requeltto WF '! 
take with her the dog., which had been a favourite 0 
of her father, was granted. Her aunt, impatient bu 
to be gone, ordered the carriage to draw up; and, Pe 
while the paſſed to the hall door, Emily gave another * 
look in'o the library, and another farewell glance WF ") 
over the garden, and then followed. Old Thereſa his 
ſtood at the door to take leave of her your lady. 0 
« God for ever keep you, ma'amſelle]“ ſaid the, Wi '* 
while Emily gave her hand in ſilence, and could an- Wi ©? 
ſwer only with a preſſure of her hand, and a forced i et 
ſmile. : gr; 


At 
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At the gate, which led out of the grouney, ſeve- 
ral of her father's penſioners were aſſembled to bid 
her farewell, to whom ſhe would have ſpoken, if 
her aunt would have ſuffered the driver to ſtop ; 
and, having diſtributed to them almoſt all the mo- 
| ney ſhe had about her, ſhe ſunk back 1n the carriage, 
| yielding to the melancholy of her heart. Soon 
after, the caught, between the ſteep banks of the 
road, another view of the chateau, peeping from 
F among the high trees, and ſurrounded by green 
| ſlopes and tufted groves, the Garonne winding its 
| way beneath their ſhades, ſometimgs loſt among the 
| vineyards, and then riſing in greater majeſty in the 
| diſtant paſtures. The towering precipices of the 
| Pyrenees, that roſe to the ſouth, gave Emily a thou- 
| land intereſting recollections of her late journey; 
and theſe objects of her former enthuſiaſtic admira- 
ion, nw excited only ſorrow and regret. Having 
gazed on the chateau and its lovely ſcenery, till the 
banks again cloſed upon them, her mind became too 
much occupied by mournful reflections, to permit 
her to attend to the converſation, which Madame 
Cheron had begun on ſome trivial topic, ſo that they 
ſoon travelled in profound ſilence. 

Valancourt, mean while, was returned to Eſtu- 
viere, his heart occupied with the image of Emily; 
ſometimes indulging in reveries of future happineſs, 
but more frequently ſhirinking with dread of the op- 
poſition he might encounter from her family. He 
was the younger ſon of an ancient family of Gaſco- 
ny; and, having loſt his parents at an early period of 
his life, the care of his education and of his ſmall por- 
tion had devolved to his brother, the Count de Du- 
varney, his ſenior by nearly twenty years. Valan- 
court had been educated in all the accompliſhments 
of his age, and had an ardour of ſpirit, and a certain 
grandeur of mind, that gave him particular excel- 
lence in the exerciſes then thought heroic: His little 

tortune 
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fortune had been diminiſhed by the neceſſary expe. 
ces of his education ; but M. La Valancourt, the 
elder, ſeemed to think, that his genius and accom- 
pliſhments would amply ſupply the deficiency of his 
inheritance. They offered flattering hopes of pro. 
motion in the military profeſſion, in thoſe times al. 
moſt the only one in which a gentleman could engage 
without incurring a ſtain on his name; and La Va. 
lancourt was of courſe enrolled in thearmy. The ge- 
neral genius of his mind was but little underſtood by 
his brother. The ardour for whatever is great an 
good in the moral world, as well as in the natural 
one, diſplayed itfelt in his infant years; and the 
ſtrong indignation, which he felt and expreſſed at a 
criminal, or a mean action, ſometimes drew upon 
him the diſpleature of his tutor ; who reprobated it 
under the general term of violence of temper ; and 
who, when haranguing on the virtues of mildneſs 
and moderation, ſeemed to forget the gentleneſs and 
compaſſion, which always appeared in his pupil to- 
wands objects of misfortune. 

He had now obtained leave of abſence from his 
regiment when he made the excurſion into the Pyre- 
nees, which was the means of introducing him to dt. 
Aubert; and, as this permiſſion was nearly expired, 
he was the more anxious to declare himſelf to Emi- 
ly's family, from whom her eaſonably apprehended 
oppoſition, ſince his fortune, though with a moderate 
addition from hers, it would be {ſufficient to ſupport 
them, would not ſatisfy the views, either of vanity, 
or ambition. Valancourt was not without the latter, 
but he ſaw golden viſions of promotion in the army; 
and believed, that with Emily he could, in the mean 
time, be delighted to live- within the limits of his 
humble income. His thoughts were now occupied 
in conſidering the means of ——_ himſelf known 


to her family, to whom, however, he had yet no ad 
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dreſs, ſor he was entirely ignorant of Emily's preci- 
pitate departure from La Vallée, of whom he hoped 
to obtain it. 


Emily making frequent efforts to appear cheerſul, 
and too often relapſing into ſilence and dejeCtion. 
Madame Cheron, attributing her melancholy ſolely 
to the circumſtance of her being removed to a diſ- 
tance from her lover, and believing, that the ſorrow, 
which her niece ſtill expreſſed for the loſs of St. 
Aubert, proceeded partly from an affectation of ſen- 
ſibility, endeavoured to make it appear ridiculous to 
her, that ſuch deep regret ſhould continue to be 
felt ſo long after the period uſually allowed for 
rief. 


. 


P At length, theſe unpleaſant lectures were inter- 
8 rupted by the arrival of the travellers at Tholouſe; 
and Emily, who had not been there for many years, 


1 and had only a very faint recollection of it, was ſur- 
1 a Wired in h 
| prited at the oſtentatious ſtyle exhibited in her aunt's 

houſe and furniture ; the more ſo, perhaps, becauſe 
his it was ſo _ different from the modeſt elegance, 
to which ſhe 
Madame Cheron through a large hall, where feveral 
At tervants in rich liveries appeared, to a kind of ſa- 
ed, n 
loon, fitted up with more ſhew than taſte; and her 
1:4 WW aunt, complaining of fatigue, ordered ſupper imme- 


ae ately. © Iam glad to find myſelf in my own houſe _ 
again,“ ſaid ſhe, throwing herſelf on a large ſettee, 


*and to have my own people about me. I deteſt 
ter, travelling; though, indeed, 1 ought to like it, for 
ww; what 1 ſee abroad always makes me delighted to 

return to my own chateau. What makes you fo 


%; ſilent, child: What is it that diſturbs you now!“ 
Yied Emily ſuppreſſed a ſtarting tear, and tried to ſmile 
wn way the expreſſion of an oppreſſed heart; the was 
* thinking of her home, and felt too ſenſibly the arro- 
2 ce and oftentatious vanity of Madame Cheron's 


converſation. 


% 


Meanwhile, the travellers purſued their journey , 
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converſation. Can this be my father's ſiſter !” ſai 


ſhe to herſelf ; and then the conviction that ſhe was 


ſo, warming her heart with ſomething like kindneſ; 
towards her, ſhe felt anxious to ſoften the harth im- 
preſſion her mind had received of her aunt's charac- 
ter, and to ſhew a willingneſs to oblige her. The 
effort did not entirely fail; the liſtened with apparent 


cheerfulneſs, while Madame Cheron expatiated on 


the ſplendour of her houſe, told of the numerous 
parties ſhe entertained, and what ſhe ſhould expect 
of Emily, whoſe diffidence aſſumed the air of a re- 
ſerve, which her avnt, believing it to be that of 
pride and ignorance united, now took occaſion to 
reprehend. She knew nothing of the conduct of a 
mind, that fears to triiſt its own powers; which, 
poſſeſſing a nice judgment, and inclining to believe, 
that every other perſon perceives {till more critically, 
fears to commit itſelf to cenſure, and ſeeks ſhelter 
in the obſcurity of filence. Emily had frequently 


bluſhed at the fearleſs manners, which ſhe had ſeen 


admired, and the brilliant nothings, which the had 
heard applauded ; yet this applauſe, ſo far from en- 
couraging her to imitate the conduct that had won 
it, rather made her ſhrink into the reſerve that 
would protect her from ſuch abſurdity. 

Madame Cheron looked on her niece's diffidence 
with a feeling very near to contempt, and endez- 
voured to overcome it by reproof, rather than to 
encourage it by gentleneſs. 

The entrance of ſupper ſomewhat interrupted the 
complacent diſcourſe of Madame Cheron, and the 
painful conſiderations which it had forced upon 
Emily. When the repaſt, which was rendered ol- 
tentatious by the attendance of a great number oi 
ſervants, and by a profuſion of plate, was over, Ma- 
dame Cheron retired to her chamber, and a female 
ſervant came to ſhew Emily to hers. Having pales 
up a large ſtair-caſe, and through ſeveral galleries 
| / Sthe) 
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A they came to a flight of back ſtairs, which led into 
Ja ſhort paſſage in a remote part of the chateau, and 
chere the ſervant opened the door of a ſmall cham- 
ber, which ſhe ſaid was ma'amſelle Emily's, who, 
E once more alone, indulged the tears ſhe had long 
tried to reſtrain. 

& Thoſe, who know, from experience, how much 
che heart becomes attached even to inanimate objects, 
Eto which it has been long accuſtomed, how unwil- 


lungly it reſigns them; how with the ſenſations of 


an old friend it meets them, after temporary abſence, 
of will underſtand the forlornneſs of Emily's feelings, 
o of Emily ſhut out from the only home ſhe had known 
2 rom her infancy, and thrown upon a ſcene, and 
bh, among perſons, diſagreeable for more qualities than 


e, {their novelty. Her father's favourite dog, now in 
Ile chamber, thus feemed to acquire the character 
ter . importance of, a friend; and, as the animal 


aw ned over her when ſhe wept, and licked her hands, 

Ah, poor Manchon!“ faid ſhe, “I have nobody 
how to love me but you!“ and ſhe wept the more. 
ter ſome time, her thoughts returning to her fa- 
ner's injunctions, the remembered how often he had 
Plamed her for indulging uſeleſs ſ-rrow ; how often 
e had pointed out to her the necethty of fortitude 
nd patience, aſſuring her, that the faculties of the 
mind ſtrengthen by exertion, till they finally unnerve 
affliction, and triumph over it. Theſe recollections 
Kined her tears, gradually ſoothed her ſpirits, and 
inſpired her with the ſweet emulation of practiſing 
3 which her father had ſo frequently incul- 
cated, | 
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„ Some pow'r impart the ſpear and ſhield, 
At which the wizard paſſions fly, 
By which the giant follies die.“ 


Cortixs. 


MDax Cheron's houſe ſtood at a little dif. 
tance from the city of Tholouſe, and was ſurrounded 
by extenſive gardens, in which Emily, who hadariſen 
early, amuſed herſelf with wandering before break- 
faſt. From a terrace, that extended along the 
higheſt part of them, was a wide view over Langue- 
doc. On the diſtant horizon to the ſouth, ſhe dil. 
covered the wild ſummits of the Pyrenees, and her 
fancy immediately painted the green paſtures of 
Gaſcony at their feet. Her heart pointed to her 
peaceful home—to the neighbourhood where V alan- 
court was—where St. Aubert had been; and he 
imagination, piercing the veil of diſtance, brought 
that home to her eyes in all its intereſting and ro- 
mantic beauty. She experienced an inexprefible 
pleaſure in believing, that ſhe beheld the country 
around it, though no feature could be diſtinguiſhed, 
except the retiring chain of the Pyrences; and, in- 
attentive to the ſcene immediately before her, and 
to the flight of time, ſhe continued to lean on the 
window of a pavilion, that terminated the terrace, 
with her eyes fixed on Gaſcony, and her mind occu- 
pied with the intereſting ideas which the view of i 
awakened, till a ſervant came to tell her breakfaſt 
was ready, Her thoughts thus recalled to the ſur- 
rounding objects, the ſtraight walks, ſquare parterres, 
and arifeial fountains of the garden, could not fail 
as ſhe paſſed through it, to appear the worſe, oh. 
poſed to the negligent graces, and natural beauties 
the grounds at La Vallée, upon which her recollec- 
tion had been ſo intenſely employed. 2 
White 
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« Whither have you been rambling ſo early?“ 
ſaid Madame Cheron, as her niece entered the break- 
faſt room. I don't approve of theſe ſolitary walks; 
and Emily was ſurpriſed, when, having informed 
her aunt, that ſhe had been no further than the gar- 
dens, ſhe underſtood theſe to be included in the re- 
proof. I defire you will not walk there again at 
ſo early an hour unattended,” ſaid Madame Cheron; 


ed « my gardens are very extenſive; and a young wo- 
en man, who can make aſſignations by moonlight, at 
k- La Vallee, 1s not to be truſted to her own inclinati- 
he ons elſewhere.”” 


Emily, extremely ſurpriſed and ſhocked, had 
ſcarcely power to beg an explanation of theſe 
Jer words, and, when ſhe did, her aunt abſolutely re- 

of fuſed to give it, though, by her ſevere looks, and 
her half ſentences, ſhe appeared anxious to impreſs 
an- Emily with a belief, that ſhe was well informed of 
her WW fome degrading circumſtances of her conduct. Con- 
ght {c1ous innocence could not prevent a bluth from ſteal- 
ro- ing over Emily's cheek ; the trembled, and looked 
ible Wi confuſedly under the bold eye of Madame Cheron, 
who bluſhed alſo; but her's was the bluſh of triumph, 
luch as ſometimes ſtains the countenance of a per- 
ſon, congratulating himſelf on the penetration which 
had taught him to ſuſpect another, andwho loſes both 


the I pity for the ſuppoſed criminal, and indignation of 
acc, his guilt, in the gratification of his own vanity, 

ccu- WF Emily, not doubting that her aunt's miſtake aroſe 
of from the having obſerved her ramble in the garden 


on the night preceding her departure from La Val- 
lee, now mentioned the motive of it, at which Ma- 
dame Cheron ſmiled contemptuouſly, refuſing either 
to accept this explanation, or to give her — for 
refuſing it; and, ſoon after, ſhe concluded the ſub- 
ect by ſaying, I never truſt people's aſſertions, I 
always judge of them by their actions; but I am 
willing to try what will be your behaviour in future.“ 

13 Emily, 


Tres, 
if fail, 
„Op. 
ies of 
ollec- 


hithel 
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Emily, leſs ſurpriſed by her aunt's moderation 
and myſterious ſilence, than by the accuſation (he 
had received, deeply conſidered the latter, ani WF 
{ſcarcely doubted, that it was Valancourt whom he 
had ſcen at night in the gardens of La Vallée, andthat 
he had been obſerved there by Madame Cheron 
who, now paſſing from one painful topic only to re. 
vive another almoſt equally ſo, ſpoke of the ſituation 
of her niece's property, in the hands of M. Motte. 
ville. While ſhethus talked with oſtentatious pity of 


Emily's misfortunes, ſhe failed not to inculcate the WM f 
duties of humility and gratitude, or to render Emily i ©* 
fully ſenſible of every crucl mortification, who ſoon WF 
perceived, that ſhe was to be contidered as a depen- ho 
dent, not only by her aunt, but by her aunt's ſervan:s, WK 5* 

She was now informed that a large party were «x. WW © 
pected to dinner, on which account Madame Cheron UN 
repeated the leſſon of the preceding night, concem WF ”* 
ing her conduct in company, and Emily withed, tha WW. | 
ſhe might have courage enough to practiſe it. He He 
aunt then proceeded to examine the ſimplicity of he Ch 
dreſs, adding, that ſhe expected to ſee her at 
with gaiety and taſte; after which the condeſcendel * 


to ſhew Emily the ſplendour of her chateau, and 
point out the particular beauty, or elegance, which 


the thought diſtinguiſhed each of her mumerer me 
ſuites of apartments. She then withdrew to heels 
toilet, the throne of her homage, and Emily to h. 
chamber, to unpack her books, and to try to cham 5 


her mind by reading, till the hour of dreſſing. 

When the company arrived, Emily entered the 
ſaloon with an air of timidity, which all her eftors 
could not overcome, and which was increaſed by the 
conſciouſneſs of Madame Cheron's ſevere obſer 
tion. Her mourning dreſs, the mild dejection d 
her beautiful countenance, and the retiring difſidene 
of her manner, rendered her a very intereſting 0 


ject to many of the company; among whom the i 
EL | tinguiſle 
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tinguiſhed Signor Montoni, and his friend Cavigni, 
che late viſitors at M. Oeſnel's, who now ſeemed 
* to converſe with Madame Cheron with the familia- 
E rity of old acquaintance, and the to attend to them 


1 
nd th : 
ON vich particular pleaſure, 

* . runny * * . 5 . F : 
15 This Signor Montoni had an air of conſcious ſupe- 
- nority, animated by ſpirit, and {trengthened by ta- 


E lents, to which cvery perſon ſeemed involuntarily to 
| E vield, The ee of his perceptions was ſtrik- 


5 ingly expreſſed on his countenance, yet that counte- 
mn aance could ſubmit implicitly to occation; and, more 
e? than once in this day, the triumph of art over na- 
iure might have been diſcerned in it. His viſage 
„vas long, and rather narrow, yet he was called 
en. bandſome; and it was, perhaps, the ſpirit and vi- 
our Of his ſoul, ſpar'ling through his features, that 
„ triumphed for him. Emily felt admiration, but not 
the admiration that leads to eſteem; for it was mixed 
TON Tt ; 
_ withadegree of fear ſhe knew not exactly wheretore. 
* Cavigni was gay and inſinuating as formerly; and, 


4 tough he paid almoſt inceſſant attention to Madame 
1 1 — . 6-6 . = 
| Cheron, he found ſome opportunities of converſing 


her a . a 
aich Emily, to whom he directed, at firſt, the ſallies 
. of his wit, but now and then aflumed an air of ten- 
1 \ 


ts derneſs, which ſhe obicrved, and ſhrunk from 
1+ kough ſhe replied but little, the gentleneſs and 
= Iweetneſs of her manners encouraged him to talk, 
ou n ſhe felt relieved when a young lady of the party, 
\ er. 29 ſpoke inceſſantly, obtruded herielf on his no- 
<< This lady, who poſſeſſed all the iprighitlineſs 
of a Frenchwoman, with all her coquetry, affected 
Wn bs underſtand every ſubject, or rather there was no 
ders atkectation in the caſe; for, never looking beyond 
e e limits of her own ignorance, the believed ſhe 
a had nothing to learn. She attracted notice from all; 
n oe Pulſed ſome, diſguſted others for a moment, and 
was then forgotten. 
| This day paſſed without any material occurrence; 
ad Emily, though amuſed by the characters ſhe 


— 
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had ſeen, was glad when ſhe could retire to the re. 
collections, which had acquired with her the cha. 
rater of duties. 

A fortnight paſſed in a round of diſſipation and 
company, and Emily, who attended Madame Che- 
ron in all her viſits, was ſometimes entertained, but 
oſtener wearied. She was ſtruck by the apparent 
talents and knowledge diſplayed in he various con- 
verſations ſhe liſtened to, and it was long before ſhe 
diſcovered, that the talents were for the moſt pan 
thoſe of impoſture, and the knowledge nothing more 

than was neceſſary to aſſiſt them. But what deceiv- 
ed her moſt, was the air of conſtant gaiety and good 
ſpirits, diſplayed by every viſitor, and which ſhe 
fuppoſcd to ariſa from content as conſtant, and from 
benevolence as ready. At length, from the over- 
acting of ſome, leſs accompliſhed than the others, 
the could perccive, that, though contentment and 
benevolence are the only ſure ſources of cheertul- 
neſs, the immoderate and feveriſh animation, ulu- 
ally exhibited in large parties, reſults partly from an 
infcabbility to the cares, which benevolence mult 
ſometimes derive from the ſufferings of others, and adi 
partly from a deſire to diſplay the appearance of that WF”: 1 
proſperity, which they know will command ſubmi- Ih 
ſion and attention to themſelves. 8 

Emily's pleaſanteſt hours were paſſed in the pavi- tha 
lion of the terrace, to which ſhe retired, when ihe er. 
could ſteal from obſervation, with a book to over- HU 
come, or a lute to indulge, her melancholy. There, er 
as ſhe ſat with her eyes fixed on the far-diſtant Py- 8 
rences, and her thoughts on Valancourt and the be- L. 
loved ſcenes of Gaſcony, the would play the {wet I WI 
and melancholy ſongs of her native province the po- nor 

pular ſongs ſhe had liſtened to from her childhood. and 

One evening, having excuſed herſelf from accon- ¶ lis 
panying her aunt abroad, ſhe thus withdrew to the haf 
pavilion, with books and her lute. It was the mill mg 
and beautiful evening of a ſultry day, and the oY | 

| OW 


Bt 
dows, which fronted the weſt, opened upon all the 


4 glory of a ſeiting ſun. Its rays illuminated, with 
— Teas ſplendour, the cliffs of the Pyrenees, and 
ad touched their ſnowy tops with a roſeate hue, that 
- remained long after the fun had funk below the ho- 
u 11-00, and the ſhades of twilight had ſtolen over 
che landſcape. Emily touched her lute with that 


fine melancholy expreflion, which came from her 
he beart. The penſive hour and the icene, the even- 
ing light on the Garonne, that flowed at nv great 


art 8 ©: 
re (diſtance, and whoſe waves, as they paſſed towards 
w. La Vallée, ſhe often viewed with a figh,—theſe,, 


united circumſtances diſpoſed her mind to tender- 
he ness, and her thoughts were with Valancourt; of 
whom ſhe had heard nothing ſince her arrival at 
Tholouſe, and now that ſhe was removed from him, 
and in uncertainty, ſhe perceived all the intereſt he 
ind held in her heart. Before the ſaw Valancourt ſhe 
ul. had never met a mind and taſte fo accordant with 
fy. WE her own, and, though Madame Cheron told her 
an W much of the arts of diſſimulation, and that the ele- 
ut WM gance and propriety of thought, which the ſo much 
and admired in her lover, were aſſumed for the purpoſe 
hat Not pleaſing her, ſhe could ſcarcely doubt their truth. 
ail. This poſſibilicy, however, faint as it was, was ſuffi- 
cient to haraſs her mind with anxiety, and ſhe found, 
wi. chat few conditions are more paintul than that of un- 
ſhe certainty, as to the merit of a beloved object; an 
er- uncertainty, which ſhe would not have ſuffered, had 
ere, her confidence in her own opinion been greater. 
Py- She was awakened from her muſing by the ſound 
be- of horſes feet along a road, that wound under the 
rect {Windows of the pavilion, and a gentleman pailed on 
po- horſeback, whoſe reſemblance to Valancourt, in air 
od. and figure, for the twilight did not permit a view of 
»m- WM his features, immediately ſtruck her. She retired 
the haſtily from the lattice, fearing to be ſeen, yet wiſh- 
nid ng to obſerve further, while the ſtranger paſſed on 
| Set. without 
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without looking up, and, when ſhe returned to the 
lattice, the ſaw him faintly through the twilight, 
winding under the high trees, that led to Tholoute, 
{his little incident ſo much diſturbed her ſpirits, 
that the temple and its ſcenery were no longer inte. 
reſting to her, and, after walking awhile on the ter. 
race, the returned to the chateau. 

Madame Cheron, whether ſhe had ſeen a rival 
admired, had loſt at play, or had witneſſed an en- 
tertair ment more ſplendid than her own, was je- 
turned from her viſit with a temper more than 
uſually diſccmpoſed; and Emily wass glad, when 
the hour arrived, in which ſhe could retire to the 
ſolitude of her own apartment. 

On the following morning, ſhe was ſummoned to 
Madame Cberon, whoſe countenance was inflamed 
with reſentment, and, as Emily advanced, {hc held 
cut a letter to her. 

« Do you know this hand?“ ſaid ſhe, in a ſe- 
vere tone, and wich a look that was intended to {carch 
her heart, while Einily examined the letter atten- 
uvely, and aftured her ſhe did not. 

«© Do not provoke me,” ſaid her aunt; you do 
know it, contels the truth immediately. I inſiſt upon 
your confe ſſing the truth 1ftantly f”? 

Emily was ftilent, and turned to leave the room, 
but Madame called ter back. O] you are guiliy 
then,” ſaid ſhe, * you do know the hand.” „If 
you were before in doubt of this, madam,“ replied 
Emily calmly, © why did you accuſe me of having 
told a fali{chood ?”? Madame Cheron did not bluib; 
but her nicce did, a moment aſter, when ſhe heard 
the name of Valancourt. It was not, however, with 
the conſciouſneſs of delerving reproof, for, if ſhe 
ever had ſeen his hand writing, the preſent charac: 
ters did not bring it to her 1ecoliection. 

« It is uſeleſs to deny it,“ faid Madame Cheron, 
& I ſee in your countenance, that you are 30 ſtran- 


ger 


„ 


ger to this letter; and, I dare ſay, you have received 
many ſuch from this impertinent young man, -with- 
out my knowledge, in my own houſe.” 

Emily, ſhocked at the indelicacy of this accuſation, 
ſtill more than by the vulgarity of the former, in- 
5 ſtantly torgot the pride, that impoſed ſilence, and en- 
| deavoured to vindicate herielf from the aſperſion, 


but Madame Cheron was not to be convinced. 
- „cannot ſuppoſe,” ſhe reſumed, „that this 
WW vroung man would have taken the liberty of writing 
n do me, it you had not encouraged him to dy fo, 
n and | muffhow' “. You will allow me to remind 
ic WF you, matam,” ſaid Emily timidly, “of ſome par- 
| ticulars of a converiation we had at La Vallec. I 
to WF then told you truly, that I had only not forbade Mon- 
d licur Valancourt from addrefling my family.” 
id will not be interrupted,” ſaid Madame Che- 
ron, interrupting her niece, *I was going to ſay 
e- [—I—have forgot what I was going to ay. But how 
ch happened it that you did not forbid him?“ Emily was 
Ne ſilent. How happened it that you encouraged him 
to trouble me with this letter? -A young man that 
d0 nobody knows ;—an utter ſtranger in the place, —a 
on young adycnturer, no doubt, who is looking out for 
a good fortune. However, on that point he has 
m, miſtaken his aim.“ 
ly „lis ſamily was known to my father,” ſaid 
If Emily medeſily ; and without appearing to be ſen- 
fed ible of the laſt ſentence. 
ing Ol] that is no recommendation at all,” replied 
{; her aunt, with her uſual readineſs upon this topic ; 
ard * he took ſuch ſtrange fancies to people! He was 
ith always judging perſons by their countenances, and 
ſue . vas continually deceived.” © Yet it was but now, 
ac madam, that you judged me guilty by my counte- 
nance, ſaid Emily, with a 420 of reproving 
on, Madame Cheron, to which the was induced by this 
diſreſpectſul mention of her father, 
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e called vou here, reſumed her aunt, colour. 
ng,” „“ to tell you, that I will not be diſturbed in 
my own houſe by any letters, or viſits from young 
men, who may take a fancy to flatter you. This 
M. de Valantine—] think you call him, has the 
impertinence to beg I will permit him to pay hi; 
reſpects to me! I ſhall ſend him a proper anſwer. 
And for you, Emily, I repeat it once for all—it you 
are not contented to conform to my directions, and 
to my way of life, I ſhall give up the taſk of over. 
looking your conduQ—1 ſhall no longer trouble 
myſelt with your education, but ſhalf ſend you to 
board in a convent. 

Dear madam,” faid Emily, burſting into tear, 
and overcome by the rude ſuſpicions her aunt had 
expreſſed, how have I deſerved theſe reproofs!” 
She could ſay no more; and fo very fearful was ſhe 
of acting with any degree of impropriety in the affair 
itſelf, that, at the preſent moment, Wal Cheron 


might perhaps have prevailed with her to bind herſelf 


y a promiſe to renounce Valancourt for ever. He 
mind, weakened by her terrors, would no longer 
ſuffer her to view him as ſhe had formerly done; the 
feared the error of her own judgment, not that d 
Madame Cheron, and feared allo, that, in her for- 
mer converſation with him, at La Vallée, ſhe had 
not conducted herſelf with ſufficient reſerve. dhe 
knew, that ſhe did not deſerve the coarſe {ufpicions, 
which her aunt had thrown out, but a houſand {crw- 
ples roſe to torment her, ſuch as would never hart 
diſturbed the peace of Madame Cheron. Thus ren. 
dered anxious to avoid every opportunity of erring 
and willing to ſubmit to any reſtrictions that he! 
aunt ſhould think proper, ſhe expreſſed an obed- 
ence, to which Madame Cheron did not give much 
confidence, and which ſhe ſeemed to conſider as the 
conſequence of either fear, or artifice. wa 
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« Well then,“ ſaid ſhe, © promiſe me that you 
Lill neither ſee this young man, nor write to him 
S without my conſent,” —* Dear madam,” replied 
Emily, „can you ſuppoſe I would do either, un- 
known to you?“ „ don't know what to ſuppoſe ; 
there is no Ning how young women will act. It 
s difficult to place any confidence in them, for they 
have ſeldom ſenſe enough to with for the reſpect of 
the world.” 
Alas, madam!” ſaid Emily, “I am anxious 
Ml, for my own reſpect ; my father taught me the value 
Jof that; he ſaid if I deſerved my own eſteem, that 
Jof the world mult follow of courſe. 
My brother was a good kind of a man,“ replied 
1.4 Madame Cheron, “ but he did not know the world. 
am {ure I have always felt a proper reſpect for 
ne! myſelf, yet '? She ſtopped, but ſhe might have 
rar added, that the world had not always ſhewn reſpect 
ron to her, and this without impeaching its judgment. 
(1 Well!“ retumed Madame Cheron, ** you have 
Her not given me the promiſe, though, that I demand.“ 
1 re readily gave it, and, young then ſuffered to 
(fe withdraw, ſhe walked in the garden; tried to com- 
a poſe her ſpirits, and, at length, arrived at her fa- 
for. Nourite pavilion at the end of the terrace, where, 
had beating herſelf at one of the embowered windows, 
hat opened upon a balcony, the ſtillneſs and ſeclu- 
ſion of the ſcene allowed her to recollect her thoughts, 
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ory. and to arrange them io as to form a clearer judg- © 

have ment of her former conduct. She endeavoured to 
review with exaCtneſs all the particulars of her con- 


verſation with Valancourt at La Vallee, had the ſa- 


Ing; 0 

het tisfaction to obſerve nothing, that could alarm her 

beck Nelicate pride, and thus to be confirmed in the ſelf- 
eſteem, which was ſo neceflary to her peace. Her 


nind then became tranquil, and ſhe ſaw Valancourt 
miable and intelligent, as he had formerly appeared, 
nd Madame Cheron ncither the one, or the other. 


'The 
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The remembrance of her lover, however, brough! 
with it many very painful emotions, for it by ny 
means reconciled her to the thought of religning 
him; and, Madame Cheron, having already then 
how highly ſhe diſapproved of the attachment, {l; 
toreſaw much ſuffering from the oppoſition of in- 
tzreſts ; yet with all this was mingled a degree of 
delight, which, in ſpite of reaſon, partook of lope. 
She determined, however, that no confideraticy 
ſhould induce her to permit a clandeſtine corretpon- 
dence, and to obterve in ker converiation with Va- 
lancourt, ſhouid they ever meet again, the fame 
nicety of reſerve, which had hicherto market her 
conduct. As ſhe repuatcd the words“ thouid we 
ever mect again!“ fhe ſhrunk as if this was a cir- 
cumſtance, which had never betore occur: e | to her, 
and tears came to her eyes, which ihe haſtily dried, 
for ſhe heard footſteps approaching, and then the 
door of the pavilion open, and, on turning, ſhe ſaw 
— YValancourt. An emotion of. mingled pleafure, 
ſurpriſe and apprehenſion preied ſo fuddenly upon 
her heart as almoſt to overcome her ſpirits; tlie co- 
lour left her cheeks, then returned brighter tha 
before, and {he was for a moment unable to ſpe, 
or to riſe from her chair. His countenance vas the 
mirror, in which ſhe ſay her own emotions reticctee, 
and it rouſed her to felf=-command. The joy, whica 
had animated his features, when he enter ci the pa- 
vil:on, was ſuddenly repreſſed, as, approaching, he 
perceived her agi ation, and, in a tremulous voi-?, 
enguired after ker health. Recovered from her 
f1ric furpriſe, ſhe aniwered him with a temperc! 
{mile ; but a varicty of oppoſite emotions ſtill aifaied 
her heart, and ſtruggled to ſubdre the mild dignig 
of her manner. It was difficult to tell which pie- 
dominate che joy of ſeeing Valancourt, or the te- 
ror of her aunt's diſpleaſure, when ſhe ſhould hear 
of this meeting. After ſome ſhort and embarrate 
converſatialy 
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converſation, ſhe led him into the gardens, and en- 
quired if he had ſcen Madame Cheron. «© No,” 
ne was engaged, and as ſoon as I learned that VOU 
were in the gardens, I came hither.” He pauſed a 
moment, in great agitation, and then added, «+ May 
venture to tell you the purport of my viſit, without 
incurring your diſpleaſure, and to hope, that you 
will not accufe me of precipitation ia now availing 
myſelf of the permiſhon you once gave me of ad- 
drefling your family?“ Emily, who knew not what 
to reply, was ſpared from further perplexity, and 
was ſenſible only of {ear, when, on raiſing her eyes, 
ſhe ſaw Madame Cheron turn into the avenue. As 
the conicioufnels of innocence returned, this fear 
was ſo far diſſipated as to permit her to appear tran- 
quil, and, inſtead of avoiding her aunt, the advancd 
with Valancourt to meet her. The look of ha ughty 
and impatient difpleature, with which Madame Che- 
ron regarded them, made Emily ſhrink, who under- 


ſtood from a fingle glance, that this mecting was 


believed ro have been more than accidental: having 


mentioned Valancourt's name, the became again too 
much agitated to remain with them, and returned 
into the chateau; where ſhe awaited long, in a ſtate 
of trembling anxiety, the concluſion ofthe conference 
She knew nothow to account for Valancourt's viſitto 
her aunt, before he had received the permiſſion he 
ſolicited, ſince ſhe was ignorant of a circummſtance, 
which would have rendered the requeſt uſeleſs, even 
if Madame Cheron had been inclined to grant it. 
Valancourt, in the agitation of his ſpirits, had for- 
gotten to date his letter, fo that it was impoſſible 
tor Madame Cheron to return an anſwer; and, when 
he recollected this circumſtance, he was, perhaps, 
not fo ſorry for the omiilion as glad of the excule it 
allowed him for waiting on her before ſhe could 
{end a refuſzl. 


Madame 
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Madame Cheron hada long converſation with Va. 
tancourt, and, when ſhe returned to the chateau. 
her countenance expreſſed ill-humour, but not the 
degree of ſeverity, which Emily had apprehended, 
e have diſmiſſed this young man, at laſt,” ſaid ſhe, 
and I hope my houſe will never again be diſturbed 
with ſimilar viſits. He aſſures me, that your inter- 
view was not pre-concerted.” 

Dear madam ]“ ſaid Emily in extreme emotion, 
« you ſurely did not aſk him the queſtion !** + Moft 
certainly I did ; you could not fuppoſe I ſhould be 
ſo imprudent as to neglect it.“ 

Good God!“ exclaimed Emily, © what an opi- 
nion mult he form of me, ſince you, madam, could 
expreſs a ſuſpicion of ſuch ill conduct!“ 

« Tt is of very little conſequence what opinion he 
may form of you,” replied her aunt, „for I have 
put an end to the affair; but I believe he will nat 
form a worſe opinion of me for my prudent conduct. 
I let him ſee, that I was not to be trifled with; and 
that I had more delicacy, than to permit any clan- 
deſtine correſpondence to be carried on in my houie,” 

Emily had frequently heard Madame Cheron uſe 
the word delicacy, but the was now more than uſu- 
ally perplexed to underſtand how ſhe meant to apply 
it in this inſtance, in which her whole conduct ap- 
peared to merit the very reverſe of the term. 

„It was very inconſiderate of my brother,“ re- 
ſumed Madame Cheron, to leave the trouble of 
overlooking your conductto me; I with you were well 
ſettled in life. But if I find, that J am to be further 
troubled with ſuch viſitors as this M. Valancourt, I 
ſhall place you in a convent at once ;—fo remember 
the alternative. This young man has the imperti- 
nence to own to me, — he owns it | that his fortune 15 
very ſmall, and that he is chiefly dependent on an 
elder brother and on the profeſſion he has choſen ' 
He ſhould have concealed theſe circumſtances, y 
tca 
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leaſt, if he expected to ſucceed with me. Had he 
the preſumption to ſuppoſe I would marry my niece 
to a perſon ſuch as he deſcribes himſelf !”” 

Emily dried her tears when the heard of the can- 
did confton of Valancourt; and, though the cir- 
cumſtances it diſcovered were afflicting to her hopes, 
his artleſs conduct gave her a degree of pleaſure, 
that overcame every other emotion. But ſhe was 
compelled, even thus early in life, to obſerve, that 
good ſenſe and noble integrity are not always ſuf- 
ficient to cope with folly and narrow cunning; and 
her heart was pure enough to allow her, even at this 
trying moment, to look with more pride on the de- 
feat of the former, than with mortification on the 
conqueſts of the latter. 

Madame Cheron purſued hertriumph. “ He has 
alſo thought proper to tell me, that he will receive 
his diſmiſhon from no perſon but yourſelf ; this fa- 
vour however, I have abſolutely refuſed him. He 
ſhall learn, that it is quite ſufficient, that I diſapprove 
him. And I take this opportunity of repeating, 
that if you concert any means of interview unknown 
to me, you ſhall leave my houſe immediately.” 

« How little do you know me, madam, that'you 
ſhould think ſuch an injunction neceſſary !”? ſaid 
Emily, trying to ſuppreſs her emotion, * how little 
of the dear parents, who educated me!“ 

Madame Cheron now went to dreſs for an engage- 
ment, which ſhe had made for the evening; and 
Emily, who would gladly have been excuſed from 
attending her aunt, did not afk to remain at home, 
leſt her requeſt ſhould be attributed to an improper 
motive. When ſhe retired to her own room, the 
little fortitude, which had ſupported her in the pre- 
ſence of her relation, forſook her ; ſhe remembered 
only that V alancourt, whoſe character appeared more 
amiable from every circumſtance, that unfolded it, 
was baniſhed from her preſence, perhaps, for ever, 
and 
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and ſhe paſſed the time in weeping, which accord. 


ing to her aunt's direction, the ougat to have en. d 
ployed in diefling. This important duty was, kow- WR a 
ever, quickly diſpatched; though, when the joined e 
Madame Cheron at table, her eyes betrayed, thatſhe t 
had been in tears, and drew - upon her a ſevere te. 
proof. | 0 

Her efforts to appear cheerful did not ent rely fai h 
when the joined the company at the houſe of Ma- v 


dame Clairval, an elderly widow lady, who had ; pt 
lately come to reſide at Tholouſe, on an eſtate of her 
late huſband. She had lived many years at Parisin WW a 
a ſplendid ſtyle ; had naturally a gay temper, and, h.: 
ſince her reſidence at Tholouſe, had given {ome of 
the molt magnificent eatertainments that had been 
ſeen in that neighbourhood. 

Thete excited not only the envy, but the trilling 
ambition of Madame Cheron, who, ſince the coul 
not rival the ſplendour of her ſeſtivities. was deſirous 
of being ranked in the number of her moſt intimate 
friends. For this purpoſe ſhe paid her the moſt ob- 
ſequious attention, and made a point of being diſen- 
gaged, whenever ſhe received an 1avitition from 
Madame Clairval, of whom the talked, Wherever 


ſhe went, and derived much ſelf conſequence from WF {ic 
impreſſing a belief on her general acquaintance, tit he 
they were on the moſt familiar footing. | as 
The entertainmeats of this evening conſiſted of a V. 
bail and ſupper; it was a fancy ball, and the cm- B:; 
pany danced in groups in the gardens, Which were WF ob 
very extenſive. The high and luxuriant trees, under al 
which the groups aſſembled, were illuminated with wi 
a profulion of lamps, diſpoſed with taſte and tancy. ex 
The gay and various dieſſes of the company, tome Fer 
of whom were ſeated on the turf, converſing at ther da 
eaſe, obſerving the cotillons, taking refreſliments, and at 
ſometimes touching ſportively a guitar; the gallant * 
lai 


manners of the gentlemen, the exquiſitely capricious 
| all 
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air of the ladies; the light fantaſtic - ſteps of their. 
dances; the muſicians, with the lute, the hautboy, 
and tabor, ſeated at the foot of an elm, and the 1v1- 
van ſcenery of woods around, were circumſtances 
that unitedly formed a characteriſtic and ſtriking pic- 
ture of French ſeſtivity. Emily ſurveyed the gaiety 
of the ſcene with a melancholy kind of pleaſure, wad 
her emotion may be imagined when, as {he ſtood 
with her aunt, looking at one of the grovps, ſhe 
perceived Valancourt; faw him dancing with a young 
and beautiful lady, ſaw him converſing with her with 
a mixture of attention and familiarity, ſuch as the 
had ſeldom obſerved in his manner. She turned haſ- 
ly from the ſcene, and attempted to draw awa 

Madame Cheron, who was converſing with Signor 
| Cavigni, and neither perceived Valancourt, or was 
willing to be interrupted. A faintneſs ſuddenly came 
over Emily, and, unable to ſupport herſelf, ſhe ſat 
down on a turf bank beneath the trees, where ſeveral 
other perſons were ſeated. One of theſe, ene 
the extreme paleneſs of her countenance, enquire 

it ſhe was ill, and begged ſlie would allow him to 
ſetch her a glaſs of water, ſor which politeneſs ſhe 


— — — 


- WF thanked him, but did not accept it. Her apprehen- 
n W ionleft Valancourt ſhould obſerve her emotion made 
ber anxious to overcome it, and ſhe ſucceeded fo far 
| as to re-compoſe her countenance. Madame Cheron 
a W vas ſtill converſing wich Cavigni; and the Count 
- Bauvillers, who had addreſſed Emily, made ſome 
rc WF obſervations upon the ſcene, to which ſhe anſwered 
T Wh :lnoft unconiciovſly, for her mind was ſtill occupied 
n with the idea of Valancourt, to whom it was with 
J. extreme uncaſineſs that ſhe remained ſo near. Some 


rmnarks, however, which the Count made upon the 


ir dance obliged her to turn her eyes towards it, and, 
nd at that moment, Valancourt's met hers. Her colour 
Nt ſaded again, ſhe telt, that ſhe was relapſing into 
5 laintneſs, and inſtantly averted her looks, but not be- 


ſore 
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fore ſhe had obſerved the altered countenance of Va. 
lancourt, on N her. She would have left 


the ſpot immediately, had ſhe not been conſcious, 
that this conduct would have ſhewn him more obvi- 
oully the intereſt he held in her heart; and, having 
triedto attend to the Count's converſation and to join 
in it, ſhe, at length, recovered her ſpirits. But, 
when he made ſome obſervationon Valancourt's part- 
ner, the fear of ſhewing, that ſhe was intereſted in 
the remark, would have betrayed it to him, had not 
the Count, while he ſpoke, looked towards the per- 
ſon of whom he was ſpeaking. The * 8 ſaid 
he, dancing with that young chevalier, who ap- 
pears to be accompliſhed in every thing, but dancing, 
is ranked among the beauties of Tholouſe. She is 
handſome, and her fortune will be very large. | 
hope ſhe will make a better choice in a partner for 


life than ſhe has done in a partner for the dance, for 


I obſerve he has juſt put the ſet into great confuſion; 
he does nothing but commit blunders. I am ſurpriſ- 
ed, that, with his air and figure, he has not taken 
more care to accomplith himſelf in dancing.” 

Emily, whoſe heart trembled at every word, that 
was now uttered, endeavoured to e © converſa- 
tion from Valancourt, by enquiring the name of the 
lady, with whom he danced; but, before the Count 
could reply, the dance concluded, and Emily, per- 
ceiving that Valancourt was coming towards her, 
roſe and joined Madame Cheron. 

« Here is the Chevalier Valancourt, Madam,“ 
ſaid ſhe in a whiſper, pray let us go.“ Her aunt 
immediately moved on, but not betore Valancourt 
had reached them, who bowed Jowly to Madame 


Cheron, and with an earneſt and dejected look to 


Emily, with whom, notwithſtanding all her effort, 
an air of more than common reſerve prevailed. 
The preſence of Madame Cheron prevented Valan- 
court from remaining, and he paſſed on with a coun- 
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W increaſed it. Emily was called from the muſing fit, 
into which ſhe had fallen, by the Count Bauvillers, 
who was known to her aunt. 

I have your pardon to beg, ma'amſelle,“ ſaid 
he, for a rudeneſs which you will readily believe was 


quite unintentional. I di 
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ciſed his dancing.” Emily bluſhed and ſmiled, and 
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tenance, whoſe melancholy reproached her for having 


not know, that tlie Che- 
valier was your acquaintance, when ] ſo freely criti- 


Madame Cheron ſpared her the difficulty of replying. 


f you mean the perſon, who has juſt paſſed us.” 


ſaid he, I can aſſure you he is no acquaintance 
of either mine, or ma'amſelle St. Aubert's: I know 
nothing of him.” 

« O! that is the Chevalier Valancourt,“ ſaid Ca- 
vigni careleſsly, and looking back. You know 
him then?“ ſaid Madame Cheron. I am not ac- 
quainted with him,“ replied Cavigni. * You don't 
know, then, the reaſon I have to call him imperti- 
nent; —he has had the preſumption to admire my 


4 niece !*? _ 


If every man deſerves the title of impertinent, 


who admires ma'amſelle St. Aubert, © replied Ca- 
vigni, I fear there are a great many impertinents, 
and I am willing to acknowledge myſelf one of the 


number,” 

„O ſignor!“ ſaid Madame Cheron, with an aſ- 
tected ſmile, *< I perceive you have learnt the art 
of complimenting, ſince you came into France. But 
it is cruel to compliment children, ſince they miſtake 
flattery for truth.“ 

Cavigni turned away his face for a moment, and 
then ſaid with a ſtudied- air, Whom then are we 
to compliment, madam ? for it would be abſurd to 
compliment a woman of refined underſtanding ; He 
is above all praiſe.” As he finiſhed the ſentence he 
gave Emily a fly look, and the ſmile, that had lurked 


in his eye, ſtole forth. She perfectly underſtood it, 
an 


C 188; -} 
and bluſhed for Madame Cheron, who replied, 


«© Youare perfectly right, ſignor, no woman of un- 
derſtanding can enduie compliment.” 
„ have heard ſignor Montoni ſay,” replied Ca- 


vigni, „that he never knew but one woman hu 


deſerved it.“ 

« Well!” exclaimed Madame Cheron, with a 
ſhort laugh, and a ſmile of unutterable complacen- 
Cy, „and who could the be?“ 

« Q!” rephed Cavigni, „ it is impoſſible to miſ- 
take her, for certainly there 1s not more than one 
woman in the world, who has both the merit to de- 
ſerve compliment and wit to refuſe it. Moſt women 
reverſethecaſe entirely.” He looked again at Emily, 
who bluſhed deeper than before icr her aunt, and 
turned from him with diſpleaſure. _ 

«© Well, ſignor!“ ſaid Madame Cheron, I pro- 
teſt you are a Frenchman ; I never heard a foreigner 
ſay any thing half ſo gallant as that!“ 

„True, madam,” ſaid the Count, who had been 
ſome time filent, and with a low bow, * but the 
gallantry of the compliment had been vtterly loſt, 
but for the ingenuity that di:coverel tlie applca- 
tion.“ . 

Madame Cheron did not perceive the meaning of 
this too ſatirical ſentence, and ſhie, therefore, eſcapcd 
the pain, which Emily felt on her account. O! 
here comes ſignor Montoni himſelf,” taid her aunt, 
„ | proteſt I will tell him all the fine things you have 
been ſaying to me.“ The ſignior, however, pa ſſed at 
this moment into another walk. , Pray who is it, 
that has ſo much engaged your friend this evening!“ 
alked Madame Cheron, with ag air of chagrin. “ 
have not jeen him once.” | 
He had a very particular engagement with the 
Marquis La E:viere,” replied Cavigni, © which has 
detained him, I -perceive, till this moment, or he 

would have done himſelf the honour of paying his 
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reſpects to you, madam, ſooner, as he commiſſioned 
me toſay. But, I know not how it is—your conver- 
ſation is ſo faſcinating that it can charm even me- 
mory, I think, or I ſhould certainly have delivered 
my friend's apology before.“ 

„The apology, Sir, would have been more ſatiſ- 
factory from himtelt,” ſaid Madame Cheron, whole 
vanity was more mortificdby Momoni's neglect, than 
flattered by Cavigni's compliment. Her manner, at 
this moment, and Cavigni's late converfation, now 
awakened a ſuſpicion in Emily's mind, which, not- 
withſtanding that ſome recollections ſerved to con- 
ſum it, appeared prepoſterous. She thought the 
perceived that Montoni was paying ſerious addreſſes 
to her aunt, and that ſhe not only accepted them, 
but was jealouſly watchful of any appearance of ne- 
glect on his part. —That Madame Cheron at her 
years ſhould elect a ſecond huſband was ridiculous, 
though her vanity made it net impoſſible ; but that 
Montoni, with Iis difccrnment, his figute, and pre- 
tenſions, ſhould make a choice of madame Cheron 
—appeared me: {t wonceriul. Her thovghts, how- 
ever, did not dwell long on tne ſubject; nearer in- 
tereſts preſſed upon them; Vaiancourt rejected of 
her aunt, and Valancourt dancing with a gay and 
beautiful partner, alternately tormented her wind. 
As the paſlcd along the garivens ſhe looked timidly 
forward, half fearing and half hoping that he mighe 
appear in the. crowd; and the difſappo ntment the 
telt on not ſecing him, told her, that ihe had hoped 
mcre than ſhe had teared, | 

NMonteni ſcon after joined the party. He mutter- 
ed cyer ſome ſhort ſpeech about regret for having 
been ſo long detained elſewhere, when he knew he 
ſhould have the pleaſure of ſeeing Madame Cheron 
here; and ſhe, receiving the apclogy with the air 
of a pettiſh girl, addreſſed herielf entirely to Ca- 
vigni, who looked archly at Montoni, as if he would 


have 
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have ſaid, T will not triumph over you too much 
Iwill have the goodneſs to bear my honours meekly, 
but look ſharp, ſignor, or I ſhall certainly run away 
with your prize. 

The ſupper was ſerved in different pavilions in 
the gardens, as well as in one large ſaloon of the 
chateau, and with more of taſte, than either of ſplen- 
dour, or even of plenty. Madame Cheron and her 
party ſupped with Madame Clairval in the ſaloon, 
and Emily with difficulty, diſguiſed her emotion, 
when ſhe ſaw Valancourt placed at the ſame table 
with herſelf. There, Madame Cheron having fur- 9 
veyed him with high diſpleaſure, ſaid to ſome per- | 


ſon who ſat next to her, Pray, who is that young [ 
man?“ „It is the Chevalier eee. was the c 
anſwer. * Yes, I am not ignorant of his name, but 0 
who 1s this Chevalier Valancourt that thus intrudes v 
himſelf at this table?“ The attention of the per- I! 
ſon, to whom ſhe ſpoke, was called off before ſhe ir 
received a ſecond reply. The table, at which they a 
ſat, was very long, and, Valancourt being ſeated, WW 1 
with his partner, near the bottom, and Emily near Ir 
the top, the diſtance between them may account for N 
. His not immediately perceiving her. She avoided ce 
looking to that end of the table, but, whenever her vi 
eyes happened to glance towards it, ſhe obſerved ar 
him converſing with his beautiful companion, and a 
the obſervation did not contribute to reſtore her 66 
peace, any more than the accounts ſhe heard of the ſa 
fortune and accompliſhments of this ſame lady. W 
Madame Cheron, to whom theſe remarks were 
ſometimes addreſſed, becauſe they ſupported topics Cl 
for trivial converſation, ſeemed indefatigable in her {e1 
attemptstodepreciate V alancourt, towards whom the bi 
felt all the petty reſentment of a narrow pride. me 
admire the lady,“ ſaid ſhe, „but I muſt condemn 
her choice of a partner. Oh, the Chevalier Va- lac 
lancourt is one of the moſt accompliſhed young men Cl 
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we have,” repliedthelady, to whom this remark was 
addreſſed ; © it is whitpered, that Mademoiſelle 
D'Emery, and her very large fortune, are to be his.“ 

« Impoſſible !'? exclaimed Madame Cheron, red- 
dening with vexation, ** it is impoſſible that ſhe can 
be ſo deſtitute of taſte; he has ſo little che air of a 

rſon of condition, that, if I did not ſee him at the 
table of Madame Clairval, I ſhould never have ſuſ- 
pected him to be one. I have beſides particular rea- 
ſons for believing the report to be erroneous.” 

« ] cannot doubt the truth of it,“ replied the lady 
gravely, diſguſted by the abrupt contradiction ſhe 
had received, concerning her opinion of Valancourt's 
p merit. You will, perhaps, doubt it,” ſaid Ma- 


0 dame Cheron, „when I aſſure you, that it was 
It only this morning that I rejected his ſuit.“ This 
'$ was ſaid without any intention of impoſing the mean- 
'- ing it conveyed, but {imply from a habit of conſider- 
e ing herſelf to be the moſt important perſon in eve 
y affair that concerned her niece, and becauſe literally 
| WH the had rejected Valancourt. Your reaſons are 
Ir indeed ſuch as cannot be doubted,” replied the lady, 
pr with an ironical ſmile.— Any more than the diſ- 
Ni cerament of the Chevalier Valancourt,”” added Ca- 
er vigni, who ſtood by the chair of Madame Cheron, 
ed and had heard her arrogate to herſelf. as he thought, 
ad a diſtinction which had been paid to her miece. 
er His diſcernment may be juſtly queſtioned, ſignor,“ 
he ſad Madame Cheron, who was not flattered by 
what ſhe underſtood to bean encomium upon Emily. 
re Alas!“ exclaimed Cavigni, ſurveying Madame 
CS Cheron with affected ecſtaſy, how vain is that aſ- 
er ſertion, while that face that ſhape that air com- 


bine to refute it | Unhappy Valancourt ! his diſcern- 
ment has been his deſtruction.*” 

Emily looked ſurpriſed and embarraſſed ; the 
lady, who had lately ſpoken, aſtoniſhed, and Madame 
Cheron, who, though ſhe did not perfectly under 
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ſtand this ſpeech, was very ready to beheve herſelf 
complimented by it, ſaid ſmilingly, O fignor | 
you are very gallant ; but thoſe, who hear you vin- 
dicate the Chevalier's difcernment, will ſuppoſe 
that I am the object of it.“ 

„They cannot doubt it, replied Cavigni, bow 
ing low. 

„ Ani would not that be very mortifying, ſig- 
nor?“ 

„ Unqueſtonably it would,“ ſaid Cavigni. 

„ cannot cndure the thought,“ ſaid Madame 
Cheron. 

& I: is nat to be endured,” rephed Cavigni. 

«« What can be done to prevent ſo humiliating a 
miſtake ?”? rejoined Madame Cheron. 

„ Alas! I cannot affiſt you,” replied Cavioni, 
with a deliberating air. Your only chance ot re- 
fut ng the calumny, and of making people under- 

ſtand What you with them to believe, is to perſiſt in 
voir firſt aflertion; for, when they are told of the 
Chevalier's want of diſcernment, it is poſſible they 
may ſuppoſe he never preſumed to diſtreſs you with 
his admiration.—But then again—that diffidence, 
which renders you fo inſenſible to your own pertec- 
tions—they will conſider this, and Valancourr's taſte 
will not be doubted, though you arraign it. In jhort 
they will, in ſpight of your endeavours, continue to 
believe, what might very naturally have occured to 
tem without any hint of mine chat the chevalicr 
has taſte enough to admire a beautiful woman.“ 

« Allthis1s very diſtreſſing !”? ſaid Madame Che- 
ron, with a profound ſigh. 

« May | be allowed to aſk what is ſo diſtreſſing?” 
ſaid Madame Clairval, who was ſtruck withihe rue- 
ful countenance and doleful accent, with which this 
was deliverad. 


« It is a delicate ſubiect,“ replied Madame Che- 


ron, „a very mortitying one to me.“ I am con- 
cerned 
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cerned to hear it,“ ſaid Madame Clairval, „I hope 
nothing has occurred, this evening particularly, to 
| diſtreſs you?“ “ Alas, yes! within this half hour; 
and I know not where the report may end;—my 
pride was never ſo ſhocked before, but I affure you 
| the report is totally void of foundation.” Good 
God! exclaimed Madame Clairval, „what can be 
done? Can you point out any way, by which I can 
$ aſſiſt, or conſole you?“ 

The only way, by which you can do either,“ 
E replied Madame Cheron, “ is to contradict the re- 
port wherever you go.“ 

Well! but pray inform me what I am to con- 
tradict.“ 

Alt is fo very humiliating, that I know not how 
to mention it,“ continued Madame Cheron, “but 
vou ſhall judge. Do you obſerve that young man 
E {cated near the bottom of the table, who is converſ- 


ig with mademoiſelle D' Emery?“ „Ves, I per- 
— | ceive whom you mean.“ * You obſerve how little 
oc has the air of a perſon of condition; I was fay- 
os juſt now, that I thould not have thought him a 
8 gentleman if 1 had not ſeen him at this table.““ 
Well! but the report,“ ſaid Madame Clairval, 
„ler me underſtand the ſubject of your diſtreſs,” 
1 Ah ! the ſubject of my diſtreſs,” replied Madame 
n Cheron; „ this perſon, whom nobody knows—(I 
bes pardon, madam, I did not ome Fog what 1 
n lad) —this impertinent young man, having had the 
ler preſumption to addreſs my niece, has, I fear, given 
ile to a report, that he had declared himſelf my ad- 

he- WMnirer. Now only conſider how very mortifying ſuch 
» MW [port muſt be] You, I know, will feel for my ſi- 
5 tation. A woman of my condition think how 
rel ſegrading even the rumonr of ſuch an alliance muſt 
e. 6 
e- 60 Degrading indeed, my poor friend “ faid Ma- 
on. dame Clairval. You may rely upon it I will con- 
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tradict the report wherever I go;“ as ſhe ſaid which, 
ſhe turned her attention upon another part of the 
company; and Cavigni, who had hitherto appearel 
a grave ſpectator of the ſcene, now tearing he thould 
be unable to {mother the laugh, that convulſed him, 
walked abruptly away. 

] perceive you do not know,” ſaid the lady why 
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ſat near Madame Cheron, * that the gentleman you 
have been ſpeaking of is Madame Clairval's ne. 
phew !”* «© Impoſſible !*? exclaimed Madame Cheroy, 
who now began to perceive, that the had been totally Wi F 
miſtaken in her judgment of Valancourt, and to F 
praiſe him aloud with as much ſervility, as the hal 
before cenſured him with trivolous malignity. F 
Emily, who, during the greater part of this con- A 
verſation, had been fo abſorbed in thought as to be 7 
ſpared the pain of hearing it, was now extremely 5 
ſurpriſed by her aunt's praiſe of Valancourt, with wk 
whoſe relationſhip to Madame Clairval the was WW, | 
unacquainted ; but ſhe wa not ſorry when Madame . 
Cheron, who, though ſhe now tried to appear un- 15 
concerned, was really much embarraſſed, prepared * 
to withdraw immediately after ſupper. Monton 15 
then came to hand Madame Cheron to her carriage, n 


and Cavigni, with an arch ſolemnity of countenance, Va 
followed with Emily, who, as ſhe wiſhed them good 5 
night, and drew up the glaſs, faw Valancourt among ve 
the crowd at the gates. Before the carriage drove 
off, he diſappeared. Madame Cheron forbore to Em 
mention him to Emily, and, as ſoon as they reached Val 
the chateau, they ſeparated for the night. 3 

On the following morning, as Emily ſat at break- ¶ fore 
faſt with her aunt, a letter was brought to her, of the; 
which ſhe knew the hand-writing upon the cover; Ne 
and, as the received it with a trembling hand, Ma- 
dame Cheron haſtily enquired from whom it came. 
Emily, with her leave, broke the ſeal, and, obleris 
ing the ſignature of Valancourt, gave it 9 


„ 


her aunt, who received it with impatience; and, as 
the looked it over, Emily endeavoured to read on 
her countenance its contents. Having returned the 


| WF letter to her niece, whoſe eyes aſked if the might 
» WH examine it, © Yes, read it, child,” ſaid Madame 

| Cheron, in a manner leſs ſevere than ſhe had ex- 
0 Wl pected, and Emily had, perhaps, never before ſo 
v WF willingly obeyed her aunt. In this letter Valancourt 
aid little of the interview .of the preceding day, but 
, concluded with declaring, that he would accept his 
ly diſmiſſion from Emily only, and with entreating, that 
to 


ſhe would allow him to wait upon her, on the ap- 


ad proaching evening. When ſhe read this, ſhe was 

| aſtoniſhed at the moderation of Madame Cheron, . 
n. WF and looked at her with timid expectation, as ſhe ſaid 
ve i forrowfully—** What am I to ſay, madam ?” 
ch Why -e muſt fee the young man, I believe,“ 
"1th replied her aunt, „and hear what he has further 
was Wi to lay for himſelf. Y ou may tell him he may come.“ 
ume Emily dared ſcarcely credit what ſhe heard. Vet, 
Un- ſtay,” added Madame Cheron, * 1 will tell him fo 
ared myſelf.” She called for pen and ink; Emily ſtill 
tom Wh not daring to truſt the emotions ſhe felt, and 1 Bv * 
age, linking beneath them. Her ſurpriſe would have 
ce, been leſs had ihe overheard, on the preceding even- 
god ing, what Madame Cheron had not forgotten chat 
n_ Valancourt was the nephew of Madame Clairval. 
Irove What were tne particulars of her aunt's note 
Vc % Oh Emily did not learn, but the reſult was a viſit from 
ched Valancourt in the evening, whom Madame Cheron 

received alone, and they had a long converſation be- 

reak- Wil fore Emily was called down. When ſhe entered 
r, of the room, her aunt was converſing with complacen- 
DYE! cy, and ſhe ſaw the eyes of Valancourt, as he im- 
Ma- patiently roſe, anunated with hope. | 
came. We have been talking over this affair,” ſaid 
ble Madame Cheron, „the chevalier has been tellin 
vo me, that the late Monſieur Clairval was the brother 
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at the ſame time, Sir, give me leave to obſervel 


. 


„ 


„ 


of the Counteſs de Duvarney, his mother. I on 
wiſh he had mentioned his relationſhip to Madame 
Clairval before, I certainly ſhould have conſider 
that circumſtance as a ſufficient introduction to my 
houſe.” Valancourt bowed, and was going to ad. 
dreſs Emily, but her aunt prevented him. * I hays 
therefore, conſented, that you ſhall receive his viſits 
and, though I will not bind myſelf by any promi, 
or ſay, that I ſhall conſider him as my nephew, ye 
I ſhall permit the intercourſe, and ſhall look forward 
to any further connection as an event, which ma 
poſſibly take place in a courſe of years, provided the 


chevalier riſes in his profeſſion, or any circumſtance u 
occurs, which may make it prudent for him to take ic 
a wife. But Monſ. Valancourt will obſerve, and yo? 
too, Emily, that, till that happens, I poſitively r 

q _— 5 aca ”7 ru 
bid any thoughts of marrying. . 


Emily's countenance, during this coarſe ſpeech 


varied every initant, and, towards its concluſion, h«i ?* 
diſtreſs had ſo much increafed, that ſhe was on He 


point of leaving the room. Valancourt, meanwhil ed 
icarcely leſs embarraſſed, did not dare to look e 
her, for whom he was thus diſtreſſed; but, woe at | 
Madame Cheron was filent, he ſaid, „ Flattering uch 
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madam, as your approbation is to me—highly | 
am honoured by it—1 have yet ſo much to tear, ti 
I ſcarcely dare to hope.“ „Pray, Sir, explain yout 
ſelf,” ſaid Madame Cheron ; an unexpected requ- 
ſition, which embarraſſed Valancourt again, anda: 
moſt overcame him with confuſion, at circumftat 
ces, on which, had he been only a ſpectator of it 
ſcene he would have ſmiled. 

„Till I receive mademoiſelle St. Aubert's pet 
miſſion to accept your indulgence,” ſaid he, falle. 
ingly “ till ſhe allows me to hope — 

« O! is that all?” interrupted Madame Chero 
« Well, I will take upon me to anſwer for her. bd 


yo 
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Jou, that I am her guardian, and that I expect, in 
very inſtance, that my will is hers.” 
8 As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe roſe and quitted the room, 
E-aving Emily and Valancourt in a ſtate of mutual 
Enmbarraſſment ; and, when Valancourt's hopes en- 
pled him to overcome his fears, and to addreſs her 
Frich the zeal and fincerity ſo natural to him, it was 
& conſiderable time before ſhe was ſufficiently reco- 
Nered to hear with diſtinctneſs his ſolicitations and 
Wnquiries. 
The conduct of Madame Cheron in this affair had 
een entirely governed by ſelfiſh vanity. Valan- 
Purt, in his firſt interview, had with great candour 
Kid open to her the true ſta e of his preſent circum- 
E:nces, and his future expectancies, and ſhe, with 
Pore prudence than humanity, had abſolutely and 
Wruptly rejected his ſuit. She wiſhed her nicce to 
Parry ambitiouſly, not becauſe ſhe deſired to {ee her 
poſſeſſion of the happineſs, which rank and wealth 
e uſually believed to beſtow, but becauſe ſhe de- 
ed to partake the importance, which ſuch an alli- 
ce would give. When, therefore, ſhe diſcovered, 
at Valancourt was the nephew of a perſon of ſo 
uch conſequence as Madame Clairval, ſhe became 
x10us for the connection, ſince the proſpect it af- 
rded of future fortune and diſtinction for Emily, 
omiſed the exaltation ſhe coveted for herſelf. Her 
Iculations concerning fortune in this alliance were 
ded rather by her withes, than by any hint of Va- 
court, or ſtrong appearance of probability; and 
enſhereſtedher expectation on the wealth of Ma- 
ne Clairval, ſhe ſeemed totally to have forgotten, 
t the latter had a daughter. Valancourt, how- 
er, had not forgotten this circumſtance, and the 
ſideration of it had made him ſo modeſt in his ex- 
ations from Madame Clairval, that he had not 
a named the relationſhip in his firſt converſation 
bd Madame Cheron. But, whatever might be the 
: 3 future 
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future ſortune of Emily, the preſent diſtinction, 
which the connection would afford for herſelf, was 
certain, ſince the ſplendour of Madame Clairyza]' 
eſtabliſhment was ſuch as to excite the general envy 
and partial imitation of the neighbourhood. Thus 
had the conſented to involve her miece in an engage- 
ment, to which ſhe ſaw only a diſtant and uncertzin 
concluſion. with as lit:le conſideration of her happi- 
neſs, as when ſhe had fo precipitately forbid it: for 
though ſhe herſelf poſſeſſed the means of rendering 
this union not only certain, but prudent, yet to do ſo 
was no part of her preſent intention. 

From this period Valancourt made frequent viſits 
to Madame Cheron, and Emily paſſed in his ſociety 
the happieſt hours ſhe had known ſince the death of 
her father. They were both too much engaged by 
the preſent moments to give ſerious conſideration to 
the future. They lives and were beloved, and faw 
not, that the my attachment, which formed the de- 
light of their preſent days, might poſſibly occaſion the 
ſufferings of years. Meanwhile, Madame Cheron's 
intercourſe with Madame Clairval became more fre- 
2 than before, and her vanity was already grati- 

ed by the opportunity of proclaiming, wherever ie WM to | 
went, the attachment that ſubſiſted between their wh 
nephew and niece. ady 

Montoni was now alſo become a daily gueſt at the ¶ mo 
chateau, and Emily was compelled to obſerve, that ¶ wo 
he really was a ſuitor, and a favourite ſuitor, to her 
aunt, | f me 

Thus paſſed the winter months, not only in peace I Em 
but in happineſs, to Valancourt and Emily; the ſta- u 
tion of his regiment being ſo near Tholouſe, as to al- 
low this frequent intercourſe. The pavilion on the ¶ at 
terrace was the favourite ſcene of their interviews, 
and there Emily, with Madame Cheron, would 
work, while 99 read aloud works of genius 
and taſte, lſten to her enthuſiaſm, expreſſed his own» 


rere 
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and caught new opportunities of obſerving, that their 
minds were formed to conſtitute tne happineſs of 


| each other, the ſame taſte, the ſame noble and be- 


nevolent ſentiments animating each. 


« As when a ſhepherd of the Hebrid-iſtes, 

Placed far amid the melancholy main, 

(Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles, 

Or that aerial beings ſometimes deign 

To ſtand embodied to our ſenſes plain) 

Sees on the naked hill, or valley low, 

The whilſt in ocean Phebus dips his waing 

A vaſt aſſembly moving to and fro, 

Then all at once in air diſſolves the wondrous ſhow.” 


CASTLE OF INS Dor EzNer. 


Manrane Cheron's avarice at length yielded 


to her vanity. Some very ſplendid entertainments, 
which Madame Clairval had given, and the general 
adulation, which was paid her, made the former 
more anxious than before to ſecure an alliance, that 
would ſo much exalt her-in her own opinion and in 
that of the world. She propoſed terms for the im- 
mediate marriage of her niece, amd offered to give 
Emily a dower, provided Madame Clairval obſerved 
equałterms, on the part of her nephew. Madame 
Clairval liſtened to the propoſal, and, conſidering 
that Emily was the apparent heireſs of her aunt's 
wealth, accepted it. Meanwhile, Emily knew no- 
thing of the tranſaction, till Madame Cheron in- 
lormed her, that ſhe muſt make preparation for the 
nuptials, which would be celebrated without further 

K 4 delay; 


00 


delay; then, aſtoniſhed and wholly unable to account 
for this ſuddem concluſion, which Valancourt had 
not ſolicited (for he was ignorant of what had pailed 
between the elder ladies, and had not Cared to hope 
ſuch gocd fortune), ſhe deciſively objected to it. 
Madame Cheron, however, quite as jealous of con- 
tradiction now, as ſhe had been formerly, contended 
for a ſpeedy marriage with as much vehemence as 
ſhe had formerly oppoſed whatever had the moſt te- 
mote poſkbility of leading to it; and Emily's ſcruples 
diſappeared, when the again ſaw Valancourt, who 
was now informed of the happineſs, deſigned ſoi 
him, and came to claim a promiſe of it from her- 
ſelf. 

Whilepreparations were making fortheſenupttals, 
Montoni became the acknowledged lover of Madame 
Cheron; and, though Madame Clairval was much 
diſpleaſed, when {Le heard of the approaching con- 
nection, and was willing to prevent that cf Valan- 
court with Emily, her conſcience told her, that ſhe 
had no right thus to trifle with their peace, and Ma- 
dame Clairval, though a woman of taſhion, was far 
leſs advanced than her friend in the art of deriving 
ſatisfaction from diſtinction and admiration, rather 
than from conſcience. | 

Emily obſerved with concern the aſcendancy, 
which Montoni had acquired over Madame Cheron, 
as well as the increaſing frequency of his viſits ; and 
her own opinion of this Italian was confirmed by that 
of Valancourt, who had always expreſſed a diſlike 
of him. As ſhe was, one morning fitting at work in 
the pavilion, enjoying the pleaſant treſhneſs of {pring, 
whoſe colours were now tpread upon the landicape, 
and liſtening to Valancourt, who was reading, but 
who often laid aſide the book to converſe, the re- 
ceived a ſummons to attend Madame Cheron imme- 
diately, and had ſcarcely entered the dreſſing rocm, 


when ſhe obſerved with ſurpriſe the dejection of het 
aunt's 
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aunt's countenance, and the contraſted gaiety of hei 
dreſs “ So, niece! - ſaid Madame, and the ſtopped 
under ſome degree of embarraſſment.—“ I ſent for 
you, —1—1 wiſhed to fee you; I have news to tell 
ou. From this hour you mult conſider the ſignor 
lontoni as your uncle—we were married this 
morning.“ | 

Aſtoniſhed—not fo much at the marriage, as af 
the ſecrecy with which it had been concluded, and 
the agitation with which it was announced, Emily, 
atlength, attributed the privacy to the with of Mon- 
toni, rather than of her aunt. His wife, however, 
intended, that the contrary ſhould be believed, and 
therefore added, You lee | withed to avoid a buſ- 
te ; but now the ceremony is over I ſhall do ſo no 
longer; and I wiſh to announce to my ſervants, that 
they muſt receive the ſignor Montoni tortheif maſter?” 
Emily made a feeble attempt to congratulate her on 
theſe apparently imprudent nuptials. I ſhall now 
celebrate my marriage with ſome ſplendour,“ con- 
tinued Madame Montoni, „and to ſave time I ſhall 
avail myſelf of the preparation that has been made 
for yours, which will, of courſe, be delayed a lit- 
tle while. Such of your wedding clothes as are' 
ready I ſhall expect you will appear in, to do honour 
to this feſtival. I alſo wiſh you to inform Monſieur 
Valancourt, that I have changed my name, and he 
will acquaint Madame. Clairval. In a few days I 
ſhall give a grand entertainment, at which I ſhall 
requeſt their preſence.” 

Emily was fo loſt in ſurpriſe and various thought, 
tat ſhe made Madame Montoni ſcarcely any reply, 
but, at her deſire, ſhe returned to inform Valancourt 
of what had paſſed. Surpriſe was not his predo- ' 
minant emotion on hearing of theſe haſty nuptials ; 
and, when he learned, that they were to be the 
means of delaying his own, and that the very orna- 
ments of the chatcau, which had been prepared to 
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grace the nuptial day of his Emily, were to he (-. 
raded to the celebration of Madame Montoni's, 
grief and indignation agitated him alternately. He 
could conceal neither from the obſervation of Emily, 
whoſe efforts to abſtract him from theſe ſerious emo- 
tions, and to laugh at the apprehenſive conſiderations, 
that aſſailed him, were ineffectual ; and, when, at 
length, he took leave, there was an carneſt tender 
neſs in his manner, that extremely affected her; ſhe 
even- ſhed tears, When he diiappeared at the end of 
the terrace, yet knew not exactiy wity the {ſhould j 
do 1o. 1 
Montoni now took poſſeſſion of the chateau and 
the command of its inhabitants, with the eue of a We 
man, who had long conſidered it to be his own. His WM © 
friend Cavigni, who had been extremely ſerviceable, 3 
in having paid Madame Cheron the attention and WF © 
flattery, which ſhe required, but from waich Mon- ff 
toni too often revolted, had apartments aſſigned to {c 


him, and received from the domeſtics an equal degree n 
of obedience with the maſter of the manſion. 10 
Within a few days, Madame Monton, as thehad fo 
promiſed, gave a magnificent entertainment toa very of 
numerous company, among whom was Valancoun; ve 
but at which Madame Clairval excuſed herfelf from fr 
attending. There was a concert, ball and iupper, he 
Valancourt was, of courſe, Emily's partner, and C0 
though, when he gave a look to the decorations f lie 
the apartments, he could not but remember, that loc 
they were deſigned for other feſtivities, than thoie Wi he 
they now contributed to celebrate, he endeavoured | 
to check his concern by conſidering, that a little while wh 
only would clapſe before they would be given to their lig 
original deſtination. Dering this evening, Madame cel 
Montoni danced, laughed and talked inceſſantly; e. 
- while Montoni, ſilent, reſerved and ſomewhat haugh- the 
ty, ſcemed weary of the parade, and of the frivo- = 


lous company it had drawn together, 


This 


This was the firſt and the laſt entertainment, 
given in celebration of their nuptials. Montoni, 
though the ſeverity of his temper and the gloomineſs' 
of his pride prevented him from enjoying ſuch feſti- 
vities, was extremely willing to promote them. It 
was {eldom, that he could meet in any company 
a man of more addreſs, and till ſeldomer one of 
more underſtanding, than himſelf ; the balance of 
advantage in ſuch parties, or in the connections, 
which might ariſe from them, muſt, therefore, be 
on his fide; and, knowing, as he did, the ſelfiſh 
purpoſes, for which they are generally frequented, 
he had no objection to meaſure his talents of diſſi- 
mulation with thoſe of any other competitor for diſ- 
tinction and plunder. But his wife, who, when her 
own intereſt was immediately concerned, had ſome- 
times more diſcernment than vanity, acquired a con- 
ſciouſneſs of her inferiority to other women, in per- 
ſonal attractions, which; uniting with the jealouf 

iatural to the diſcovery, counteracted his 8 
for mingling with all the parties Tholouſe could af- 


ford. Till he had, as ſhe ſuppoſed, the affections 


of an huſband to loſe, ſhe had no motive for diſco- 


vering the unwelcome truth, and it had never ob- 


truded itſelf upon her; but, now that it influenced 


her pol; cy, ſhe oppoſed her huſband's inclination for 


company, with the more eagerneſs, becauſe ſhe be- 


| lieved him to be really as well received in the female 
| {ociety of the place, as, during his addreſſes to her, 


he had affected to be. 

A few weeks only had elapſed, ſince the marriage, 
when Madame Montoni informed Emily, that the 
lignor intended to return to Italy, as ſoon as the ne- 
ceſſary preparation could be made for ſo long a jour- 
ney. Wethall go to Venice,” ſaid ſhe, where 
the ſignor às a fine manſion, and from thence to his 
eſtate in Tuſcany. Why do you look ſo grave, 
child? Vou, who are ſo fond of a romantic coun 
an 
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and fine views, will doubtleſs be delighted with this 
journey.“ 

Am ] then to be of the party, madam ?” ſaid 
Emily, with extreme ſurpriſe and emotion. ** Moſt 
certainly,” replied her aunt, „how could you ima- 
gine we ſhould leave you behind? But I fee you are 
thinking of the Chevalier; he is not yet, 1 believe, 
informed of the journey, but he very ſoon will be 
ſo. Signor Montoni is gone to acquaint Madame 
Clairval of our journey, and to ſay, that the pro- 
poſed conneCtion betweenthe families mult trom this 
time be thought of no more.” 

Theunfeeling manner, in which Madame Montoni 
thus informed her nicce, that ſhe muſt be ſeparated, 
perhaps for ever, from the man, with whom the was 
on the point of being united for lite, added to the 
diſmay, which ſhe muſt otherwiſe have uttered at 
ſuch intelligence. When {he could ſpeak the aſked 
the cauſe of the ſudden change in Madame's ſenti- 
ments towards Valancourt, but the only reply ſhe 
could obtain was, that the figncr had torbade the 
connection, conſidering it to be greatly inferior to 
what Emily might reafonably expect. | 

„ now leave the affair entirely to the ſignor.“ 
added Madame Montoni, “but I muſt fay, that M. 
Valancourt never was a favourite with me, and! 
was over pertuaded, or I ſhovld not have given my 
content to the connection. I was weak enovgh—l 
am ſo fochih ſometimes to ſuffer other people's 
uneaſinęſs to affect me, and ſo my better judgment 
yielded to your affliction. But the ſignor has very 
properly pointed out the folly of this, and he ſhall 
not have to reprove me a ſecond time. I am deter- 
mined, that you ſhall ſubmit to thoſe, who know 
how to guide you better than yourſelf—l am deter- 
mined, that you ſhall be e er 

Emily would have been aſtoniſhed at the aſſer— 
tions of this eloquent ſpeech, had not her mind wy 

| | 0 
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bpb overwhelmed by the ſudden ſhock it had received, 
E that ſhe ſcarcely heard a word of what was latterly 
aacdreſſed to her. Whatever were the weakneſſes of 
Madame Montoni, ſhe might have avoided to accuſe 
WE herfelt with thoſe of compathon and tenderneſs to 
> WE the feelings of others, and 1 to thoſe of 

lat lately pre- 


„ Emily. It was the ſame ambition, t 
e F vailed upon her to ſolicit an alliance with Madame 
e Clairval's family, which induced her to withdraw 
. from it, now that her marriage with Montoni had 
s WF cxalted her ſelf-conſequence, and, with it, her view 
bor her niece. YE" 
i WW Emily was, at this time, too much affected to 
|, WH cmploycither remonſtrance, or entreaty on thistopic; 
and when, at length, ſhe attempted the latter, her 
c emotion overcame her ſpeech, and ſhe retired to 
tber apartment, to think, if in the preſent ſtate of her 
d WE mind to think was poſſible, upon this ſudden and 
- WW overwhelming ſubject. It was very long, before her 
e ſpirits were ſufficiently compoled to permit the re- 
e flection, which, when it came, was dark and even 
0 WW terrible. She ſaw, that Montoni ſought to aggran- 
; F diſe himſelf in his diſpoſal of her, and it occurred, 


that his friend Cavigni was the perſon, for whom he 
was intereſted. The proſpect of going to Italy was. 
[ ſtill rendered darker, when ſhe conſidered the tu- 
multuous ſituation of that country, then torn by civil 
| W commotion, where every petty ſtate was at war with 
$ its neighbour, and even every caſtle liable to the 
it attack of an invader. She conſidered the perſon, to 


y whoſe immediate guidance ſhe {hould be committed, 
Il and the vaſt diſtance, that was to ſeparate her from 
— Valancourt, and, at the recollection of him, every 
A other image vaniſhed from her mind, and every 
— thought was again obſcured by grief. ; 

| In this perturbed ſtate the paſſed ſome hours, and, 
— when ſhe was ſummoned to dinner, ſhe entreated 
n permiſſion to remain in her own apartment; but 


Madame 
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Madame Montoni was alone, and the requeſt was 
refuſed. Emily and her aunt ſaid little during the 
repaſt; the one occupied by her griefs, the other 
engroſſed by the diſappointment, which the unex- 
pected abſence of Montoni occaſioned; for not only 
was her vanity piqued by the neglect, but her jea- 
louſy alarmed by what ſhe conſidered as a myſterious 
engagement. When the cloth was drawn and they 
were alone, Emily renewed the mention of V alan- 
court; but her aunt neither ſoftened to pity, or 


awakened to remorſe, became enraged, that her will. 


ſhould be oppoſed, and the authority of Montoni 
queſtioned, though this was done by Emily with her 
uſual gentleneſs, who, aſter a long, and torturing 
converſation, retired in tears. 

As the croſſed the hall, a perſon entered it by the 
great door, whom, as her eyes haſtily glanced that 
way, ſhe imagined to be Montoni, and the was pai- 
{ing on with quicker ſteps, when ſhe heard the well- 
known voice of Valancourt. 

„Emily, O! my Emily!” cried he in a tone fal- 
tering with impatience, while ſhe turned, and, as 
he advanced, was alarmed at the expreſſion of his 
countenance and the eager deſperation of his air, 
In tears, Emily! I would ſpeak with you,“ ſaid 
he, I have much to ſay; conduct me where we 
may converſe. But you tremble—you are ill! Let 
me lead you to a ſeat.” | 

He obſervet the open door of an apartment, and 
haſtily took her hand to lead her thither ; but {lc 
attempted to withdraw it, and ſaid with a languid 
ſmile, I am better already; if you with to fee my 
aunt ſhe is in the dining parlour.” “ 1 muſt ſpeak 


with you, my Emily,” replied Valancourt. Good 


God! is it already come to this? Are you indeed ſo 
willing to reſign me? But this is an improper place 
AI am overheard. Let me entreat your attention, 


if only for a few minutes.” When you have ſeen 
my 
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my aunt,” ſaid Emily. „I was wretched enough 
when J came hither,” exclaimed Valancourt, * do 
not increaſe my miſery by this coldneſs—this cruel 
refuſal.” 

The deſpondency, with which he {poke this, af- 
fected her almoſt to tears, but ſhe perſiſted in re- 
fuſing to hear him, till he had converſed with Ma- 
dame Montoni. Where is her huſband, where, 
then, is Montoni?'“ ſaid Valancourt, in an altered 


; tone, „it is he to whom I mult ſpeak.” 
. Emily, terrified for the conſequence of the indig- 
l nation, that flaſhed in his eyes, tremblingly aſſured 
[ | him, that Montom was not at home, and entreated he 
WW would endeavour to moderate his reſentment. At 
che tremulous accents of her voice, his eyes ſoftened 
© WH inſtantly from wildneſs into tenderneis. + You are 
t ill, Emily,“ ſaid he, „they will deſtroy us both 
- Forgive me, that J dared to doubt your affection.“ 
Emily no longer oppoled him, as he led her into 
an adjoining parlour ; the manner, in which he had 
named Montoni, had ſo much alarmed her for his 
S WW own ſafety, that ſhe was now only anxious to pre- 
Ss WW vent the conſcquences of his juſt reſentment. He 
. WW liſtened to her entreaties, with attention, but re- 
d WF plicd to them only with looks of deſpondency and 
e tenderneſs, conccaling, as much as poſſible, the 
et ſentiments he ſelt toward Montoni, that he m ght 
ſocch the eppreherſions, which diſtreſſed her.— 
d But ſhe faw the veil he had ſpread over his reſent- 
0 ment, and his aſſumed tranquitity only alarming her 
id more, ſhe urged, at length, the impolicy of forcing 
V an interview with Montoni, and of taking any mea- 
K jure, which might render their ſeparation irremedi- 
d able, Valancourt yielded to theſe remonſtrances, 
[0 and her affecting entreaties drew from him a pro- 
e miſe, that, however Montoni might perſiſt in his de- 
n, ſign of diſuniting them, he would not ſeek to redreſs 


his wrongs by violence. For my ſake,” ſaid 1 
Y. 
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"ly, let the conſideration of what I ſhould ſuffer 
deter you from ſuch a mode of revenge!“ „ FOr 
your fake, Emily.” replied Valancourt, his eyes fil. 
ling with tears of tenderneſs and grief, while he 

azed upon her. Yes—yes—[ ſhall ſubdue my- 
ſelf. But, though I have given you my ſolemn pro- 
miſe to do this, 5 not expect, that I can tamely tuh- 
mit to the authority of Montoni; if I could, I ſhould 
be unworthy of you. Yet, O Emily | how long may 
it be before you return to France!“ 

Emily endeavoured to ſooth him with aſſurances 
of her unalterable affection, and by repreſenting, 
that, in little more than a year, the ſhould be her 
- own miſtreſs, as far as related to her aunt, from 
whoſe guardianſhip her age wouldthen releaſe her; 
aſſurances, which gaveAitle conſalation to Valan- 
court, who conſidered ſhe would then be in Italy | 
and in the power of thoſe, whoſe dominion over her 1 
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would not ceaſe with their rights; but he affected to * 
be conſoled by them. Emily, comforted by the pro- ir 
miſe ſhe had obtained, and by his apparent compo- pl 
ſure, was about to leave him, when her aunt en- he 
tered the room. She threw a glance of ſharp re- * 
proof upon her niece, who immediately withdrew, WW þ 
and of haughty diſpleaſure upon Valancourt. © 
This is not the conduct I ihould have expected WF { 
from you, Sir;”” ſaid ſhe, „I did not expect to ſee fr 
you in my houſe, after you had been informed, that ou 
our viſits were no longer agreeable, much leſs, that 
ou would ſeek a clandeltineinterview with my niece, WW Gn 
and that ſhe would grant one.” 2 80 
Valancourt, perceiving it neceſſary to viadicate ch 


| Emily from ſuch a deſign, explained, that the pur- 
poſe of his own viſit had been to requeſt an interview 
with Montoni, and he then entered upon the ſubiect 
of it, with the tempered ſpirit which the ſex, ra:he 


than the reſpeCtability, of Madame Montoni, de- 
manded. 1 
- lis 
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His expoſtulations were anſwered with ſevere re- 
bukes; ſhe lamented again, that her prudence had 
ever yielded to what ſhe termed compaſſion, and ad- 
ded that ſhe was ſo ſenſible of the folly of her for- 
mer conſent, that, to prevent the poſſibility of a re- 
petition, ſhe had committed the aitair entirely to the 
conduct of fignor Miontoni. 

The feeling eloquence of Valancourt, however, 
at length, made her ſenſible in ſome meaſure of her 
unworthy conduct, and ihe became ſuſceptible to 
ſhame, but not to remorſe : ſhe hated Valancourt, 
who awakened her to this painful ſenſation, and, in 
proportion as ſhe grew diſſatisficd with herſelf, her 


8 abhorrence of him increaſed. This was alſo the 


more inveterate, becauſe his tempered words and 


manner were ſuch as, without accuſing her, com- 
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pelled her to accuſe herſelf, and neither left her a 
hope, that the odious portrait was the caricature of 
his prejudice, or afforded her an excuſe for expreſſ- 
Ing the violent reſentment, with which ſhe contem- 
plated it. At length, her anger roſe to ſuch an 


height, that Valancourt was compelled to leave the 
| houſe abruptly, left he ſhould forfeit his own eſteem 


by an intemperate reply. He was then convinced, 


that from Madame Montoni he had nothing to hope, 
for what of either pity cr juſtice could be expected 
from a perſon, who could feel the pain of guilt, with- 
out the humility of repentance ? | 


To Montoni he looked with equal deſpondency, 


ſince it was nearly evident, that this plan of ſepara- 
tion originated wich him, and it was not probable, 
that he would relinquiſh his own views to entreaties, 


or remonſtances, Which he muſt have foreſeen and 

have been prepared to reſiſt. Vet, remembering his 

promiſe to Emily, and more ſolicitous, concerning 

his love, than e ot his conſequence, Valancourt 

was careful to do nothing that might unneeeſſarily 

uritate Montoni; he wrote to him, therefore, nat ta 
| demand 
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demand an interview, but to ſolicit one, and, having 
done this, he endeavoured to await with calmneſs 
his reply. 

Madame Clairval was paſſive in the affair. When 
ſhe gave her approbation to Valancourt's marriage, 
it was in the belief, that Emily would be the heireſs 
of Madame Montoni's fortune; and, though, upon 
the nuptials of the latter, when ſhe perceived the 
fallacy of this expeCtation, her conſcience had with- 
held her from adopting any meaſure to prevent the 
union, her benevolence was not ſufficiently active to 
impel her towards any ſtep, that might now promote 
it. She was, on the contrary, ſecretly pleaſed, that 
Valancourt was releaſed from an engagement, which 
ſhe conſidered to be as inferior, in point of fortune, 
to his merit, as his alliance was thought by Montoni 


to be humiliating to the beauty of Emily; and, 


though her pride was wounded, by this rejection of 
a member of her family, ſhe diſdained to ſhew re- 
ſentment otherwiſe, than by {lenc-:. 

Montoni, in his reply to Valancovurt, ſaid, that as 
an interview could neither remove the objections of 
the one, or overcome the wiſhes of the other, it 
would ſerve only to produce uſeleſs altercation be- 
tween them. He, therefore,. thought proper to re- 
fuſe it. 

In conſideration of the policy, ſuggeſted by Emi- 
Iy and of his promiſe to her, Valancourt * der 

e impulſe, that urged him to the houſe of Mon- 
tom, to demand what had been denied to his entrea- 
ties. He only repeated his ſolicitations to ſee him; 
feconding them with all the arguments his ſituation 
could ſuggeſt. Thus ſeveral days paſſed, in remon- 
ſtrance, on one ſide, and inflexible denial, on the 
other; for, whether it was fear, or ſhame, or the 
hatred, which reſults from both, that made Monton 
Fhun the man he had injured, he was peremptory in 
bis refuſal, and was neither ſoftened to pity by the 


| agony 
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agony which Valancourt's letters pourtrayed, or 

awakenedto a repentance of his own injuſtice by the 
ſtrong remonſtrances he employed. At length, Va- 
lancourt's letters were — unopened, and then, 
in che firſt moments of paſſionate deſpair, he forgot 
every promiſe to Emily, except the ſolemn one, 
which bound him to avoid violence, and haſtened to 
Montoni's chateau, determined to ſee him by what- 
ever other means might be neceſſary. Montoni was 
denied, and Valancourt, when he afterwards enquir- 
ed for Madame, and ma' amſelle St. Aubert, was ab- 
ſolutely refuſed admittance by the ſervants. Not 
chooſing to ſubmit himſelf to a conteſt with theſe, 
he, at length, departed, and, returning home in a 


ſtate of mind approaching to frenzy, wrote to = 
| WH of what had paſled, expreſſed without reſtraint all 
i che agony of his heart, and entreated, that, ſince 


f WH he muſt not otherwiſe h6pe to ſee her immediately, 
me would allow him an interview unknown to Mon- 
toni. Soon after he had diſpatched this, his paſſions 


$ becoming more temperate, he was ſenſible of the 
error he had committed in having given Emily new 
t ſubject of diſtreſs in the ſtrong mention of his own 
- ſuffering, and would have given half the world, had 


- it been his, to recover the letter. Emily, however, 

was ſpared the pain ſhe muſt have received from it 
- by the ſuſpicious policy of Madame Montoni, who 
d had ordered, that all letters, addreſſed to her niece, 
— ſhould be delivered to herſelf, and who, after hav- 
M ing peruſed this, and indulged the expreſſions of fe- 
; {entment which Valancourt's mention of Montoni 


n provoked, had conſigned it to the flames. 
i Montoni, meanwhile, every day more impatient 
e to leaye France, gave repeated orders for diſpatch 
e to the ſervants employed in preparations for the jour- 
1 ney, and to the perſons, with whom he was rranſ- 
n acting ſome particular buſineſs. He preſerved a 
e lieady ſilence to the letters in which Valancourt, de- 
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ſpairing of greater good, and having ſubdued the 
paſſion that had tranigreſſed againſt his policy, ſoli- 
cited only the indulgence of being allowed to bid 
Emily farewell. But, when the latter learned, that 
ſhe was really to ſet-out in a very few days, and 
that it was deſigned he fhould fee her no more, for- 
getting every conſideration of prudence, he dared, 
in a ſecond letter to Emily, to propoſe a clandeſtine 
marriage. This allo was trantmitted to Madame 
Montoni, and the laſt day of Emily's ſtay at Tho- 
louſe arrived, without affocding Valancourt even a 
line to ſooth his ſufferings, or « hope that he ſhould 
be allowed a parting interview. 

During this peiiod of tortwi 141g ſuſpenſe to Valan- 
court, Emily was ſunk into that kind of ſtupor, 
with which ſudden and irremcdiable misfortune 
ſometimes overwhelms the mind. Loving him with 
the tendereſt affection, and having long been accuſ- 
tomed to conſider him as the friend and companion 
of all her future days, ſhe had no ideas of happts 
neſs that were not connected with him. What, 
then, muſt have been her ſuffering, when thus ſud- 
denly they were to be ſeparated, perhaps, for ever, 
certainly to be thrown into diſtant parts of the world, 
where they could {carcely hear of each other's exiſt- 
ence ; and all this in obedience to the will of a 
ſtranger, for ſuch was Montoni, and of a perſon 
who M2 but lately been anxious to haſten their nup- 
tials! It was in vain, that ſhe endeavoured to ſubdue 
her grief, and reſign herſelf to an event, which ſhe 
could not avoid. Ihe ſilence of Valancourt aftlicted 
more than it ſurpriſed her, ſince the attributed it to 
its juſt occaſion; but, when the day, preceding that, 
on which ſhe was to quit Tholouſe, arrived, and 
the heard no mention of his being permitted to take 
leave of her, grief overcame every conſideration, 
thar had 1 5 reluctant to ſpeak of him, and 


the enquired of Madame Montoni, whether this 


conſolation had been refuſed. Her aunt W 
er 


1 


her that it had, adding, that, after the provo- 
cation ſhe had herſelf received from Valancourt 
in their laſt interview, and the perſecution, which 
the fignor had ſuffered from his letters, no entrea- 
tes ſhould avail to procure it. 

« If the Chevalier expected this favour from us,“ 
ſaid ſhe, „ he ſhould have conducted himſelf in a 
very different manner ; he ſhould have waited pa- 
tiently, till he knew whether we were diipoſed to 
rant it, and not have come and reproved me, be- 
cauſe I did not think proper to beſtow my niece upon 
him, —andthen have perſiſted introubling the ſignor, 
becauſe he did not think proper to enter into any diſ- 
pute about ſo childiſh an affair. His behaviour 
throughout has been extremely preſumptuous and 
impertinent; and I defire, that | may never hear his 
name repeated, and that you will get the better of 
thoſe fooliſh ſorrows and whims, and look like other 
people, and not appear with that diimal countenance, 
as it you were ready to cry. For, though you ſay 
nothing, you cannot conceal your grief from my pe- 
netration. I can lee you are ready to cry at this 
moment, though | am reproving you tor it; aye 
even now, in ſpite of my commands.” 

Emily, having turned away to hide her tears, quit- 
ted the room to induige them, and che day was 
paſſed man intenſity of anguiih, iuchas {he had, per- 
haps, never known before. When ſhe withdrew 
to her chamber for the night, {he remained in the 
chair where ſhe had placed herſelf, on entering the 
room, abſorbed in her grief, till long after every 
member of the family, except hericlt, was retired to 
reſt. She could not diveſt herſelf of a belief, that 
ſhe had parted with Valancourt to meet no more ; a 
belief, which did not ariſe merely from foreſeen cir- 
cumſtances, for, though the length of the journey 
ſhe was about to commence, the uncertainty as to the 
period of her return, together with the prohibitions 
the had received, ſeemed to juſtify it, ſhe 1 
alſo 
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allo to an impreſſion, which ſhe miſtook for a pre. 
ſentiment, that the was going from Valancourt for 
ever. How dreadtul to her imagination, too, was 
the diſtance that would ſeparate them—the Alps thoſe 
tremendous barriers | wouldrite, and whole countries 
extend between the regions where each mult exiſt ! 
To live in adjoining provinces, to live even in the 
ſame country, though without ſeeing him, was com- 
parative happineſs to the conviction of this dreadty] 
length of diſtance. 

Her mind was, at length, ſo much agitated by 
the conſideration of her ſtate, and the behet, that ſhe 
had ſeen Valancourt for the laſt time, that ihe ſud— 
denly became veiy faint, and, looking round the 
chamber for ſomething, that might revive her, ſhe 
obſerved the caſements, and had juſt ſtrength to 
throw one open, near which the ſeated hertelf. The 
air recalled her ſpirits, and the ſtill moon-light, that 
fell upon the elms of a long avenue, fronting the 
window, ſomewhat ſoathed them, and determined 
her to try whether exerciſe and the open air would 
not relieve the intenſe pain that bound her temples. 
In the chateau all was ſtill ; and, paſſing down the 
great ſtair caſe into the hall, from whence a paſſage 
led immediately to the garden, the ſoftly and un- 
heard, as ſhe thought, unlocked the door, and en- 
tered the avenue. Emily paſſed on w'th ſteps now 
hurried, and now faltering, as, deceived by the ſha- 
dows among the trees, ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw ſome 
perſon move in the diſtant perſpective, and feared, 
that it was a ſpy of Madame Montoni. Her detire, 
however, to re-viſit the pavilion, where the had 
paſſed fo many happy hours with Valancourt, and 
had admired with him the extenſive proſpect over 
Languedoc and her native Gaſcony, overcame lier 
apprehenſion of being obſerved, and ſhe moved on 
towards the terrace, which, running along the upper 
garden, commanded the whole of the lower one, and 
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communicated with it by a flight of marble ſteps, that 
terminated the avenue. 

Having reached thele ſteps, ſhe pauſed a moment 
to look round, for her diſtance from the chateau now 
increaſed the tear, which the ſtillneis and obſcurity 
of the hour had awaxened. But, perceiving nothing 
that could juſtify it, ſhe aſcended to the terrace, 
where the moon light ſhewed the long broad walk, 
with the pavilion at its extremity, while the rays 
ſiyered the foliage of the trees aud ſlirubs, that bor- 
dered it on the right, and the tutted ſummits of thoſe, 
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that roſe to a level with the baluſtrade on the left, 
4 from the garden below. Her diſtance irom the cha- 
beau again alarming her, ſhe pauſed to liſten ; the 
night was ſo calm, that no found could have efcaped 
„ber, but ſhe heard only the plaintive {weetneſs of 
e the nightingale, with the light {hiver of the leaves, 
and the purſued her way towards the pavilion, hav- 
- ing reached which, its obſcurity did not prevent the 
emotion, that a fviier view of its well-known ſcene 
1} WW would have excited. The lattices were thrown back, 
and ſhewed beyond their emboweredarch the moon- 
e light landſcape, ſhadowy and ſott; its groves and 
„e WW plains extending gradually and indiſtinctly to the eye, 
-i is diſtant mountains catching a ſtronger gleam, and 
* the nearer river reflecting the moon, and trembling 
Fa to her rays. 

a- Emily, as ſhe approached the lattice, was ſenſible 
ne of the features of this ſcene only as they ſerved to 
d, bring Valancourt more immediately to her fancy. 
e, « Ah!” ſaid the, with a heavy ſigh, as ſhe threw 
ad herſelf into a chair by the window, „how often 
* have we ſat together in this ſpot often have looked 
_ upon that landſcape ! Never, never more ſhall we 
ier view it together never never more, perhaps, ſhall 
50 we look upon each other!“ | 

er Her tears were ſuddenly ſtopped by terror a voice 
ad ſpoke near her in the pavilion; ſhe ſhrieked, it ſpoke 


cd again, 


1 


again, and ſhe diſtinguiſhed the well known tones of 
Valancourt. It was indeed Valancourt who ſup. 
ported her in his arms ! For ſome moments their 
emotion would not ſuffer either to ſpeax. Emily!” 
his, „Emily!“ and he was again ſilent, but the ac- 
cent, in which he had pronounced her name, ex- 
preſſed all his tenderneſs and ſorrow. 

« O my Emily!“ he reſumed, after a long pauſe, 
do then ſee you once again, and hear again the 
ſound of that voice! I have haunted this place—theſe 

ardens, for many——many nights, with a faint, very 
faint hope of ſeeing you. This was the only chance 
that remained for me, and, thank heaven ! it has at 
length ſucceeded—l am not condemned to abſolute 
deſpair !**- 

Emily ſaid ſomething, ſhe ſcarcely knew what, 
expreſſive of her unalterable affection, and endea- 
voured to calm the agitation of his mind ; but Va- 
lancourt could for ſome time only utter incoherent 
expreſſions of hisemotions ; and, when he was ſome— 
what more compoſed, he ſaid, -I came hither, ſoon 
after ſun ſet, and have been watching in the gardens, 
and in this pavilion ever ſince ; for, though I had now 
given up all hope of ſecing you, I could not reſolve 


to tear myſelf from a place ſo near to you, and ſhovk ; 
probably have lingered about the chateau till morning 1 


dawned. O how heavily the moments have paſied, 


et with what variousemotion have they been mark- frier 
ed, as I ſometimes thought I heard ſootſteps, and fan- Lin 
cied you were approaching, and then again—pe7- = 
ceived only a dead and dreary ſilence Put, when wil 
you opened the door of the pavilion, and che dk mw 

neſs prevented my diſtinguithing with certainty, he- 
ther it was my love—my heart beat to ſtrongly wich Pang 
hopes and ſears, that I could not ſpeak. The inſtant er 
I heard the plantive accents of your voice, my dyubts " 
vaniſhed, but not my fears, till you ſpoke of me me ! 
then, loſing the apprehention of alarming you in the He 
EXCE'S out 
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excels of my emotion, I could no longer be ſilent. 
O Emily! theſe are moments, in which joy and grief 
ſtruggle ſo powerfully for pre- eminence, that the 
heart can ſcarcely ſupport the conteſt!“ 

Emily's heart acknowledgedthe truth of this aſſer- 
tion, but the joy ſhe felt on thus meeting Valancourt, 
at the very moment when ſhe was lamenting that 
| they muſt probably meet no more, ſoon melted into 
| grief, as reflection ſtole over her thoughts, and ima- 
gination prompted viſions of the future. She ſtrug- 
gled to recove the calm dignity of mind, which was 
neceſſary to ſupport her through this laſt interview, 
and which Valancourt found it utterly impoſſible to 
attain, for the tranſports of his joy changed abruptly 
into thoſe of ſuffering, and he expreſſed, in the moſt 
impaſhoned language, his horror of this ſeparation, 
and his deſpair of their ever meeting again. Emily 
wept ſilently as ſhe liſtened to him, and then, tryin 
to command her own diſtreſs, and to ſooth his, ſhe 
ſuggeſted every circumſtance that could lead to hope. 
| But the energy of his fears led him inſtantly to detect 
| the friendly tallacies, which ſhe endeavoured to im- 
| poſe on herſelf and him, and alſo to conjure up illu- 

1 ions too powerful for his reaſon. 
0 Vou are going from me,“ ſaid he, “to a diſ- 
tant country, O how diſtant | to new ſociety, new 
55 friends, new admirers; with people too, who will try 
N o make you forget me, and to promote new connec- 
BY tons | How can | know this, and not know, that you 
will never return for me—never can be mine.” His 


en [ 
* voice was ſtifled by ſighs. 
he- Lou believe, then,” ſays Emily, © that the 


pangs J ſuffer proceed from a trivial and temporary 
mtereſt ; you believe— 

*« Suffer !** interrupted Valancourt, “ ſuffer for 
me! O Emily—how ſweet—how bitter are thoſe 
words; what comfort, what anguiſh do they give! 
| ought not to doubt the ſteadineſs of your aflection, 
Vo“. I. | y 
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yet ſuch is the inconſiſtency of real love, that iti 
always awake to ſuſpicion, however unreaſonable 
always requiring new aſſurances from the object of 
its intereſt, and thus it is, that I always feel revive, 
as by a new conviction, when your words tell me | 
am dear to you; and, wanting theſe, I relapſe into 
doubt, and too often into deſpondency.“ Then feem- 
ing to recollect himſelf, he exclaimed, *“ But what 
a wretch am I, thus to torture you, and in theſe mo- 
ments, too! I, who ought to ſupport and comton 
you!“ 

This reflection overcame Valancourt with tender. 
neſs, but, relapſing into deſpondency, he again fel 
only for himſelt, and lamented again this cruel ſepa- 
ration, in a voice and words ſo impaſſioned, that 
Emily could no longer ſtruggle to repreſs her own 
grief, or to ſooth his. Valancourt, between these 
emotions of love and pity, loſt the power, and al. 
moſt the wiſh, of repreſſing his agitation; and, in 
the intervals of convulſive ſobs, he, at one moment, 
kiſſed away her tears, then told her cruelly, that 
poſſibly ſhe might never again weep for him, and 
then tried to ſpeak more calmly, but only exclaimed, N be 
„O Emily—my heart will break I cannot—can- > 
not leave you! Now—1 gaze upon that countenance, gd 


now I hold you in my arms! a little white, and all f 
. * 40 
this will appear a dream. I ſhall look, and cannot I bart 


ſee you; ſhall try to recollect your features—an( obie 
the impreſſion will be fled from my imagination; alt 
hear the tones of your voice, and even memory wall 1 
be ſilent I cannot, cannot leave you ! Why! hould Cut 
we confide the happineſs of our whole lives to the ¶ fen 
will of people, who have no right to interrupt, and, 
except in giving you to me, have no power to pfo— 
mote it? O Emily, venture to truſt your owl 
heart, venture to be mine for ever!“ His voice 
trembled, and he was filent; Emily continued b 


weep, and was ſilent alſo, when Valancourt pr 
! ceede 
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ceeded to propoſe an immediate marriage, and that 
at an early hour on the follow ing morning, ſhe ſhould 
| quit Madame Montoni's houſe, and be conducted by 
him to the church of the Auguſtines, where a friar 
| hould await to unite them. 
The ſilence, with which ſhe liſtened to a propoſal, 
| dictated by love and deſpair, and enforced at a mo- 
ment, when it ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible for her to 
oppoſe it ;,—when her heart was ſoſtened by the 
ſorrows of a ſeparation, that might be eternal, and 
her reaſon obſcured by the illuſions of love and ter- 
ror, encouraged him to hope, that it would not be 
rejected. Speak, my Emily!“ ſaid Valancourt 
| eagerly, © let me hear your voice, let me hear you 
confirm my fate.“ She ſpoke not; her cheek was 
cold, and her ſenſes ſeemed to fail her, but ſhe did 
not faint. To Valancourt's terrified imagination ſhe 
appeared to be dying; he called upon her name, 
roſe to go to the chateau for aſſiſtance, and then, 
recollecting her ſituation, feared to go, or to leave 
her for a moment, 

After a few minutes, ſhe drew a deep ſigh, and 
began to revive. The conflict ſhe had ſuffered, be- 
tween love and the duty ihe at preſent owed to her 

Wh father's ſiſter; her repugnance to a clandeſtine mar- 
al nage, her fear of emerging on the world with em- 
barraſſments, ſuch as might ultimately involve the 


und object of her affection in miſery and repentance ;— 
al chis various intereſt was too powerful for a mind, 
wil already enervated by ſorrow, and her reaſon had 
* ſuttered a tranſient ſ uſpenſion. But duty, and good 


lenſe, however hard the conflict, at length tri- 
umphed over affection and mournful preſentiment ; 
above all, the dreaded to involve Valancourt in b. 
ſcurity and vain regret, which ſhe ſaw, or thought | 
lhe faw, muſt be the too certain conſequence A 
marriage in their preſent circumſtances; and ſhe 
ed, perhaps, with ſomewhat more than female 
L 2 fortitude, 
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fortitude, when ſhe reſolved to endure a prefer, \ 
rather than provoke a diſtant misfortune. 5 
With a candour that proved how truly ſhe eſteemed 
and loved him, and which endeared her to him, if po- ly 
ſible, more than ever, ſhe told Valancourt all her tea. MF c; 
ſons for rejecting his propoſals. Thoſe, which influ. in 
enced her concerning his future welfare, he inſtantly Ve 
refuted, or rather contradicted; but they awakened WF 
tender conſiderations for her, which the frenzy of an 
aſhon and deſpair had concealed before, and love, e 
which had but lately prompted him to propoſe 2 be 
clandeſtine and immediate marriage, now induced ma 
him to renounce it. The triumph was almoſt toc ſon 
much for his heart; for Emily's fake he endeavoured WE Ch 
to ſtifle his grief, but the ſwelling anguiſh would not ver, 
be reſtrained. *© O Emily!“ ſaid he, „I mult lar 
leave you—l n leave you, and I know it is for cur. 
ever.“. He 
Convulſive ſobs again interrupted his words, and bor 
they wept together in ſilence, till Emily, recollecting Habre 
the danger of being diſcovered, and the impropriety tune 
of prolonging an interview, which might ſubject her Nef 
to ceniſure, ſummoned all her fortitude to utter a laſt Whom: 
farewell. 25 te 
„Stay!“ ſaid Valancourt, „I conjure you ftzv, Worm 
for T have much to tell you. The agitation of my elt v 
mind has hitherto ſuffered me to ſpeak only on the BW er 
ſubject that occupied it; I have forborne to men- Pan- 
tion a doubt of much importance, partly, leſt i ſto me 
ſhould appear as if I told it with an ungenerous cbſer 
view of alarming you into a compliance with my WE caf 
late propoſal.” 1rcut 
Emily, much agitated, did not leave Valancou:t, eme 
but ſhe led him from the pavilion, and, as they t ent 
walked upon the terrace, he proceeded as follows: oke. 
« This Montoni: I have heard ſome ſtrange ade 
hints concerning him. Are vou certain he is d « / 
A | Madame r mo 
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Madame Queſnel's family, and that his fortune 1s 
what it appears to be!“ 

A have no reaſon to doubt either,“ replied Emi- 
y in a voice of alarm, * Of the firſt, indeed, I 
| cannot doubt, but I have no certain means of judg 
ing of the latter, and 1 entreat you will tell me all 

vou have heard.“ 

| 4 That I certainly will, but it is very imperfect, 
and unſatisfactory intormation. I gathered it by ac- 
E cident from an Italian, who was ſpeaking to another 
L perſon of this Montoni. They were talking of his 
marriage; the Italian ſaid, that if he was the per- 
ſon he meant, he was not likely to make Madame 
| Cheron happy. He proceeded to ſpeak of him in 
general terms of diſlike, and then gave ſome particu- 
lar hints, concerning his character, that excited my 
E curioſity, and I ventured to alk him a ſew queſtions. 
He was reſerved in his replies, but, after hefitating 
for ſome time, he owned, that he had underſtood 
abroad, that Montoni was a man of a deſperate for- 
tune and character. He ſaid ſomething of a caſtle 
of Montoni's, ſituated among the Apennines, and of 
lome ſtrange circumſtances, that might be mentioned 
as to his former mode of life. I prefſed him to in- 
*. {Worm me further, but 1 believe the ſtrong intereſt I 
melt was viſible in my manner, and alarmed him; for 
the io entreaties could prevail with him to give any ex- 
panation of the circumſtances he had alluded to, or 
to mention any thing further concerning Montoni. I 
chierved to him, that, if Montoni was poſſeſſed of 
a Caſtle in the Apennines, it appeared from ſuch a 
ucumſtance, that he was of ſome family, and alſo 


un, Neemeq to contradict the report, that he was a man 
hey t entirely broken fortune. He {hook his head, and 
s: oked as if he could have ſaid a great deal, but 
ng ade no reply. | 

5 of A hope of learning ſomewhat more ſatisfactory, 
ame r more poſitive, detained me in his company a con- 


SHR ſiderable 
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ſiderable time, and I renewed the ſubject repeatech, 
but the Italian wrapped himſelf up in reſerve, fa 
that what he had mentioned he had caught onl; 
from a floating report, and that reports frequent], 
aroſe from perſonal malice, and were very little tg 
be depended upon, I forbore to preis the ſubjca 
farther, ſince it was obvious that he was alarmed {0 
the conſequence of what he had already faid, and! 
was compelled to remain in uncertainty On a point 
where ſuipenſe is altnoſt intolerable. Think, Emi. 
ly, what I muſt ſuffer to ſee you depart for a {6 
reign country, committed to the power of a man d 
{uch doubtſul character as is this Montom | But I wil 
not alarm you unneceſſarily ;—t is poſſible, as thi 
Italian ſaid, at firſt, that this is not the Monton he 
alluded to. Yet, Emily, conſider well before you 
reſolve to commit yourſelf to him. O] I muſt no 
truſt myſelf to ſpeak—or I ſhall renounce all the 
motives, which fo lately influenced me to retign the 
hope of your becoming mine immediately.“ 
Valancourt walked upon the terrace with hurried 
ſteps, white Emily remained leaning on the baluſ 
trade in deep thought. Ihe information ſhe had 
Juſt received excited, perhaps, more alarm than! 
could juſtify, and raiſ:d once mote the conflict d 
contraſted intereſts. She had never liked Monton. 
The fire and kcenneſs of his eye, its proud cxulia 
tion, its bold fierceneſs, its ſullen watchſulneis, a 
occaſion, and even flight occaſion, had called jorth 
the latent ſoul, ſhe had often obſerved with emo- 
tion; while from the uſual expreſſion of his counte- 
nance ſhe had always ſhrunk, From ſuch obterva- 
tions ſhe was the more inclined to believe, that it 
was this Montoni, of whom the Italian had uttered 
his ſuſpicious hints. The thought of being ſolely i 
his power, in a foreign land, was terrifying to heh 
but it was not by terror alone that ſhe was urged 


an immediate marriage with Valancourt, The te 
5 N derdl 
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dereſt love had already pleaded his cauſe, but had 
been unable to overcome her opinion, as to her 
duty, her diſintereſted conſiderations for Valancourt, 
and the delicacy, which made her revolt from a 
clandeſtine union. It was not to be expected, that a 
E vague terror would be more powerful, than the 
united influence of love and grief. But it recalled 
Fall their energy, and rendered a ſecond conqueſt 
E neceſſary. 
With Valancourt, whoſe imagination was now 
awake to the ſuggeſtion of every paſſion ; whole ap- 
Iprehenſions for Emily had acquired ſtrength by the 
mere mention of them, and became every inſtant 
more powerful, as his mind brooded over them — 
with Valancourt no ſecond conqueſt was attainable. 
He thought he ſaw in the cleareſt light, and love aſ- 
hited the fear, that this journey to Italy would in- 
volve Emily in miſery ; he determined, therefore, 
Ito perſevere in oppoling it, and in conjuring her to 
beſtow upon him the titie of her lawtul protector. 
ried « Emily !” ſaid he, with ſolemn earneſtneſs, 
lub. this is no time for ſcrupulous diſtinctions, for 
hat Weighing the dubious and comparatively trifling cir- 
in  Weunſtances that may affect our future comfort, I 
t of Wow fee, much more clearly than before, the train 
ou. Wo! icrious dangers you are going to encounter with 
la- man of Montoni's character. Thoſe dark hints of 
Lie Italian ſpoke much, but not more than the idea 
have of Montoni's diſpoſition, as exhibited even in 
his countenance. I think I ſee at this moment all 
that could have been hinted, written there. He is 
he Italian, whom I fear, and I conjure you for 
our own ſake, as well as for mine, to prevent 
he evils I ſhudder to foreſee. O Emily! let my ten- 
erneſs, my arms withhold you from them give me 
he right to defend vou!“ 

Emily only ſighed, while Valancourt proceeded to 
emonſtrate and to entreat with all the energy that 

L 4 love 
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love and apptchenſion could inſpire. But, as his 
imagination magnified to her the poſſible evils ſhe 
was going to meet, the miſts of her own fancy began 
to diſſi pate, and allowed her to diſtinguiſſi the exag- 
gerated images, which impoſed on his reaſon. She 
conſidered, that there was no proof of Monton: be- 
ing the perſon, whom the ſtranger had meant; that, 
even if he was ſo, the Italian had noticed his charac- 
ter and broken fortunes merely from report; and 
that, though the countenance of Montoni ſeemed to 
vive probability to a part of the rumour, it was not 
by ſuch circumſtances that an implicit belief of it 
could be juſtificd. Theſe conſiderations would pro- 
bably not have ariſen ſo diſtinctiy to her mind, at 
this time, had not the terrors of Valancourt pre- 


ſented to her ſuch obvious exaggerations of her dan- 


ger, as incited her to diſtruſt the fallacies of paſſion. 
But, while ſhe endeavoured in the gentleſt manner 
to convince him of his error, ſhe plunged him into 
a new one, His voice and countenance changed to 
an expreſſion of dark deſpair. Emily! ſaid he, 
this, this moment is the bittereſt that is yet come 
to me. You do not—cannot love me! It would be 
impoſſible for you to reaſon thus coolly, thus delibe- 
rately, if you did. I, I am torn with anguiſh at the 
proſpect of our ſeparation, and of the evils that may 
await you in conſequence of it; I would encounter 
any hazards to prevent it—to fave you. No' 
Emily, no !—you cannot love me.” 

«© Wehave now little time to waſte inexclamation, 
oraſſertion,” ſaid Emily, endeavouring to conceal her 
emotion: if you are yet to learn how dear you 
are, and ever mult be, to my heart, no aſſurances 0! 
mine can gave you conviction.” 

The laſt words faltered on her lips, and her tears 
flowed faſt. Thoſe words and tears brought, once 
more, and with inſtantaneous for- c, conviction of her 
love to Valancourt. He could anly exclaim m_— 
y : 
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ly ! Emily!“ and weep over the hand he preſſed to 
his lips ; but ſhe, after ſome moments, again rouſed 
herſelf from the indulgence of forrow, and ſaid, 
] muſt leave you; it is late, and my abſence from 
the chateau may be diſcovered. Think of me—love 
me chen I am far away; the belief of this will be 
my comfort!“ 

„% Think of you !—love you!“ exclaimed 
Valancourt. 

« Try to moderate theſe tranſports,” ſaid Emily, 
« for my ſake, try.” : 


i For your ſake !” 


« Yes for my fake,” rephed Emily, in a tremu- 
lous voice, I cannot leave you thus!“ | 

«© Then do not leave me !”” {aid Valancourt, with 
quickneſs. 4 Why ſhould we part, or part longer 
tan till to-morrow !”? | 

] am, indeed lam, unequal to theſe nroments,” 
replied Emily, “you tear my heart, but I never can 
conſent to this haſty, imprudent propoſal !*? 

lf we could command our time, my Emily, it 
ſhould not be thus haſty ; we muſt ſubmit to circum- 
ſtances.“ 

We muſt, indeed ! I have already told you all 
my heart—my ſpirits are gone. You allowed the 
force of my objections, till your tenderneſs called up 
vague terrors, which have given us both unneceſſary 
anguiſh. Spare me |! do not oblige me to repeat the 
realons J have already urged.” ? 

Spare you!“ cried Valancourt,“ Iam a wretch 
—a very wretch, that have felt only for myſelf—I! 
who ought to have ſhewn the fortitude of man, who 
ought to have ſupported you, 1! have increaſed 
your ſufterings by the conduct ot a child! Forgive 
me, Emily think of the diſtraction of my mind now 
that I am about to part with all that is dear to me— 
and forgive me | When you are gone, I ſhall recol-- 
ect with bitter remorſe what I have made you ſuffer, 
L 5 and. 
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and ſhall with in vain that I could fee you, if only 
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for a moment, that I might ſooth your grief.” 

Tears againinterrupted his voice, and Emily wept 
with him. „I will thew myſelf more worthy of 
your love,” ſaid Valancourt, at length ; © I will not 


prolong theſe moments. My Emily—my own Emi- ' 
ly; never forget me | God knows when we ſhall 
meet again] I refign you to his care. O God |!— t 
O God] protect and bleſs her!“ 0 
He preſſed her hand to his heart. Emily ſunk al- 1 
moſt lifeleſs on his boſom; and neither wept, nor a 
ſpoke. Valancourt, now commanding his own dil- f 
treſs, tried to comfort and re- aſſure her, but ſhe ap- 
peared totally unaffected by what he iaid, and a ſigh, h 
which ſhe uttered, now and then, was all that proved Cc: 
ſhe had not fainted. 01 
He ſupported her ſlowly towards the chateau, V 
weeping and ſpeaking to her; but ſhe anſwered only hi 
in ſighs, till, having reached the gate, that termi- m 
nated the avenue, ſhe ſeemed to have recoyered her ſt 
conſciouſneſs, and looking round, perceived how er 
near they were to the chateau. We mult pat all 
here, ſaid ſhe, ſtopping, ++ Why prolong theſe to 
moments ? Teach me the fortitude | have forgot.” WI 


Valancourt ſtruggled to aſſume a compoted air, 
« Farewell, my love!“ ſaid he, ina voice of folemn 
tenderneſs—** truſt me we thall meet again imc 
foreach otier meet to part no more! His voice fal- 


"tered, but, recovering it, he proceeced in a firmer 


tone. You know not what 1 thall ſuffer, til! 
hear from you; I ſhall omit no opportunity of con- 
veying to you my letters, yet I tremble to think how 
few may occur. And truſt me, love, for your dear 
fake, I will try to bear this abſence with fortitude, 
O how little I have thewn to-night !*? 
„Farewell!“ ſaid Emily faintly. “ When you 
are gone, I ſhall think of many things I would have 
ſaidto you.” And Jof inany—many !”? ſaid Valan- 
| | oe. cout; 
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court ; © I never left you yet, that I did not imme- 
diately remember ſome queſtion, or ſome entreaty, 
or ſome circumſtance, concerning my love, that I 
carneſtly wiſhed to mention, and feel wretched be- 
cauſe I could not. O Emily! this countenance, on 
which I now gaze—will, in a moment, be gone from 
my eyes, and not all the efforts of fancy will be able 
to recall it with exactneſs. O! What an infinite differ- 
ence between this moment and the next Now, l am 
in your preſence, can behold you ! then, all will be 
a dreary blank—and I ſhall be a wanderer, exiled 
from my only home!“ 

Valancourt again preſſed her to his heart, and held 
her there in ſilence, weeping. Tears once again 
calmed her oppreſſed mind. They again bade each 
other farewell, lingered a moment, and then parted. 
Valancourt ſeemed to force himſelf from the ſpot ; 
he paſſed haſtily up the avenue, and Emuly, as ſhe 
moved flowly towards the chateau, heard his diſtant 
ſteps. Sheliſtened to the ſounds as they ſunk faint- 
er and fainter, till the melancholy ſtillneſs of night 
alone remained; and then hurried to her chamber, 
to ſeek repoſe, wluch, alas! was fled for her 
wretchedneſs. 


. 


© Where'er I roam, whatever realms I ſee, 
My heart untravell'd ill ſhall turn to thee.” 


Gor DSMITRs. | 
Tur carriages were at the gates at an early hour; 
the buſtle of the domeſtics, paſſing to and fro in the 
galleries, awakened Emily from harraſſing ſlumbers; 
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louſe, and the far ſcen plains of Gaſcony, beyond 
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her unquiet mind had, during the night; preſented 
her with terrific images and obſcure circumſtances, 
concerning her affectien and her future life. She 
now endeavoured to chaſe away the impreſſions they 
had left on her fancy; but from imaginary evils the 
awoke to the conſciouſneſs of real ones. Recollect. 
ing that ſhe had parted with Valancourt, perhaps for 
ever, her heart ſickened as memory revived. But 
ſhe tried to diſmiſs the diſmal torebodings that 
crowded on her mind, and to reſtrain the forrow 
which ſhe could not ſubdue ; efforts which diftuſed 
over the ſettled melancholy of her countenance an 
expreſhon of tempered reſignation, as a thin veil, 
thrown over the features of beauty, renders them 
more intereſting by a partial concealment. But Ma- 
dame Montoni obſerved nothing in her countenance 


except its unuſual paleneſs, which attracted her cen- 


ſure. She told her niece, that ſhe had been indulg- 
ing in fanciful ſorrows, and begged ſhe would have 
more regard for decorum, than to let the world ice 
that ſhe could not renounce an improper attachment 
at which Emily's pale cheek became fluſhed with 
crimion, but it was the bluſh of pride, and ſhe made 
no anſwer. Soon after, Montoni entered the break- 
faſt room, ſpoke Iutle, and ſeemed impatient to be 
gone. 


den. As Emily paſſed them, the {aw the {pot where 
the had parted with Valuncourt on the preceding 
night: the remembrance preſſed heaviiy on her 
heart, and ſhe turned haitily away {rum the object 
that had awakened it, 

The baggage being at length adjuſted, the travel- 


lers entered their carriages, and Emily would have 


left the chateau without one ſigh of regret, had it 
not been ſituated in the neighbourhood of V alan- 


= c6urt's reſidence. 


From alittle eminence ſhelooked back upon Tho- 


which 


The windows of this reom opened upon the gar- 
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which the broken ſummits of the Pyrences appeared 
on the diſtant horizon, lighted up by a morning ſun. 
« Dear pleaſant mountains!“ fad ſhe to herlelf, 
how long may it be ere I ſee you again, and how 
much may happen to make me miſerable in the in- 
terval ! Oh, could I now be certain, that I ſhould 
ever return to you, andfind that Valancourt ſtill lived 
for me, I ſhould go in peace ! He will ſtill gaze on 
you, gaze when I am far away!” ö 
Ihe trees, that impended over the high banks of 
the road and formed a line of perſpective with the 
diſtant country, now threatened to exclude the view 
of them; but the blueiſh mountains ſtill appeared 
beyond the dark foliage, and Emily continued to 
lean from the coach window, till at length the cloſ- 
ing branches ſhut them from her fight. 

Another object ſoon caught her attention. She 
had ſcarcely looked at a perſon who walked along 
the bank, with his hat, in which was the military 
feather, drawn over his eyes, before, at the found 
of wheels, he ſuddenly turned, and the perceived 
that it was Valancourt himſelf, who waved his hand, 
ſprung into the road, and through the window of 
the carriage put a letter into her hand, he endea- 
voured to {mile through the de:pair that overſpread 
his countenanceas {he paſted on. The remembrance 
of that ſmile ſeemed impreſſed on Emily's mind for 


ever. She leaned from the window, and ſaw him. 


on a knoll of the broken bank, leaning againſt the 
high trees that waved over him, and purſuing the 
carriage with his eye-. He waved his hand, and 
the continued to gaze till diſtance confuſed his figure, 
and at length another turn of the road entirely ſepa- 
rated him from her fight. 7 
Having ſtopped to take up Signor Cavigni at a. 


chateau on the road, the travellers, of whom Emily 


was diſreſpectfully ſeated with Madame Montont's, 


woman in a ſecond carriage, purſued their way over + © 
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the plains of Languedoc. "The preſence of this ſer- 
vant reſtrained Emily from reading Valancourt's let- 
ter. for ſhe did not chooſe to expole the emotions it 
might occaſion to the obſervation of any perſon, 
Yet ſuch was her with to read this laſt communi- 
cation, that her trembling hand was every moment 
on the point of breaking the ſeal. 

At length they reached the village, where they 
F - ſtaid only to change horſes, without lighting, and 

it was not till they ſtopped to dine, that Emily had 
an opportunity of reading the letter. Though ſhe 
had never doubted the ſincerity of Valancourt's af- 
fection, the freſh aſſurances the now received of it 
revived her ſpirits; ſhe wept over his letter in ten- 
derneſs, laid it by to be referred to when they ſhould 
be particularly depreſſed, and then thought of him 
with much leis anguiſh than the had done ſince they 
| parted. Among ſome other requeſts, which were 
intereſting to her, becauſe expreſſive of his tender- 
neſs, and becauſe a compliance with them {ſeemed 
to annihilate for a while the pain of abſence, he en- 
„treated ſhe would always think of him at ſun-ſet. 
& You will then meet me in thought,“ ſaid he; 
„ I ſhall conſtantly watch the ſun-ſet, and I ſhall be 
happy in the belie!, that your eyes are fixed upon 
the ſame object with mine, and that our minds are 
converſing. You know not, Emily, the comfort! 
promiſe myſelf from theſe moments; but I truſt you 
will experience it.“ 

It is unneceſſary to ſay with what emotion Emily, 
on this evening, watched the declining ſun, over a 
long extent of plains, on which the ſaw it ſet without 
interruption, and ſink towards the province which 
Valancourt inhabited. After this hour her mind be- 
came far more tranquil and reſigned, than it had 
been ſince the marriage of Montoni and her aunt. 

During ſeveral day the travellers journeyed over 
the plains of Languedoc ; and then entering Dau- 
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phmy, and winding for ſome time among the moun- 
tains of that romantic province, they quitted their 
«carriages and began to aſcend the Aips. And here 
ſuch {cenes of tublimity opened upon them as no 
colours of language muſt dare to paint! Emily's 
mind was even ſo much engaged with new and won- 
derful images, that they ſometimes baniſhed the idea 
of Valancourt, though they more frequently reyived 
it. "Theſe brought to her recollection the proſpects 
among the Pyrenees, which they had admired toge- 
ther, and had believeq nothing could excel in gran- 
deur. How often did ſhe wiſh to expreſs to him 
the new emotions which this aſtoniſhing ſcenery 
awakened, and that he could partake of them! Some- 
times too ſhe endeavoured to anticipate his remarks, 
and almoſt imagined him preſent. She ſcemed to 
have ariſen into another world, and to have left 
cvery trifling thought, every trifling ſentiment, in 
that below ; thoſe only of grandeur and ſublimity 
now dilated her mind, and elevated the affections of 
her heart. 

With what emotions of ſublimity, ſoftened by ten- 
derneſs, did ſhe meet Valancourt in thought, at the 
cuſtomary hour of ſun ſet, when, wandering among 
the Alps, the watched the glorious orb fink amid 
their ſummits, his laſt tints die away on their ſnowy 
points, and a ivlemn obſcurity ſteal over the ſcene | 
And when the laſt gleam had faded, ſhe turned her 
eyes from the welt with ſomewhat of the melan- 
choly regret that 1s experienced after the departure 
of a beloved friend; while theſe lonely feelings were 
heightened by the ipreading gloom, and by the low © 
ſounds, heard only when darkneſs contines attention, 
which make the general ſtillne!s more impreſſive 
leaves ſhook by the air, the laſt ſigh of the breeze 
that lingers after ſun ſet, or the murmur of diſtant 
ſtreams. 


During 
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During the firſt days of this journey among the 
Alps, the ſcenerv exhibited a wonderful mixture of 


ſolitude and inhabi:ation, of cultivation and barren- 


ies. On the edge of tremendous precipices, ai 
within the hollow of the clifts, below which the 
clouds often floated, were ſcen villages, ſpires, and 
convent towers ; while green paſtures and vineyards 
ſpread their hues at the feet of perpendicular rocks 
of marble, or of granite, whoſe points, tufted with 
alpine ſhrubs, or exhibiting only maſſy crags: rote 
above each other, till they terthinated in the ſnow- 
topt mountain, whence the torrent fell, that thun- 
dered along the valley. 

The ſnow was not yet melted on the ſummit of 
Mount Cenis, over which the travellers paſſed ; but 
Emily, as the looked upon its clear lake and ex- 
tenced plain, ſurrounded by broken cliffs, ſaw, in 
imagination, the verdant beau ty it would exhihit 
when the ſnows {hould be gone, and the ſhepherds, 
leading up the midfummer flocks from Piedmont, to 
paſture on its flowery ſummit, ihould add Arcadian 
figures to Arcadian landſcape. 

As ſhe deſceried on the Italian ſide, the prec ipices 
became {till mote tremendous, and the profpects {till 
more wildand majelt c, over whichthe thifting lights 
threw all the pomp of colouring. Emily dei:ghted 
to obſerve the ſnowy tops of the mountains under 
the paſſing influence of the day, bluſhing with morn- 
ing, glowing with the brightneſs of noon, or juſt 
tinted with the purple evening? The haunt of man 
could now only be diſcovered by the ſimple hut of 
the ſhepherd and the hunter, or by the rough pine 
bridge thrown acroſs the torrent, to aſſiſt tue latter 
in his chaſe of the chamois over crags where, but 
for this veſtige of man, it would have been belicved 
only the chamois or the wolf dared to venture. As 
Emily gazedupon one of thele perilous bridges, with 
the cataract foaming beneath it, ſome i images came 
to her mind, which ſhe afterwards combined in the 
tollowing | STORIED 

. 
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The weary traveller, who, all night long, 

Has climb'd among the Alp's tremendous ſteeps, 
Skirting the pathleſs precipice, where throng 
Wild forms of danger; as he onward creeps, 

If, chance, his anxious eye at diſtance ſees 

The mountain- ſhepherd's ſolitary home, 

Peeping from forth the moon-illumir'd trees, 
What ſudden tranſports to his boſom come 

But, if between ſome hideous chaſm yawn, 
Where the cleft pine a doubtful bridge diſplays, 
In dreadful filence, on the bank, forlorn 

He ftands, and views in the faint rays 

Far, far below the torrent's riſing ſurge, 

And liſtens to the wild impetuous roar ; 

Still eyes the depth, ſtill ſhudders on the verge, 
Fears to return, nor dares to venture 0'er. 
Deſperafe, at length, the tottering plank he tries, 
His weak ſteps flide, he ſhrieks, he finks—he dies 


Emily, often as ſhe travelled among the clouds, 
watched in ſilent awe their billowy ſurges rolling be- 
low; ſometimes, wholly cloſing upon the ſcene, they 
appeared like a world of chaos, and, at others, 
ſpreading thinly, they opened and admitted partial 
catches of the landſcape the torrent, whoſe aſtound- 
ing roar had never failed, tumbling down the rocky 
chaſm, huge cliffs white with ſnow, or the dark ſum- 
mits of the pine foreſtsMhat ſtretched mid-way down 
the mountains. ButWho may deſcribe her rapture, 
when, having paſſed through a ſea of vapour, ſhe 
caught a firſt view of Italy; when, from the ridge 
of one of thoſe tremendous precipices that hang upon 
Mount Cenis and guard theentrance of that enchant- 
ing country, the looked down through the lower 
clouds, and, as they floated away, ſaw the raſſy 
vales of Piedmont as her feet, and, beyond, the 
plains of Lombardy extending to the fartheſt diſ- 
tance, 
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| tance, at which appeared, on the faint horizon, the 
doubtſul towers of "Turn * 

The ſolitary grandeur of the objects that imme- 
Gately ſurrounded her, the mountain-region tower- 
ing above, the deep precipices that fell beneath, the 
waving blackneſs of the foreſts of pine andoak, which 
ſkirted their feet, or hung within their receſſes, the 
headlong torrents that, daſhing among their cliffs, 
ſometimes appeared hke a cloud of miſt, at others 
like a ſheet of ice—theſe were features which re- 
ceived a higher character of ſublimity from the re- 
poſing beauty of the Italian landſcape below, ſtretch- 
ing to the wide horizon, where the ſame melang 
blue tint ſeemed to unite earth and ſky. 

Madame Montoni only ſhuddered as ſhe looked 
down precipices near whoſe edge the chairmen trot- 
ted lightly and ſwiftly, almoſt as the chamois bound- 
ed, and from which Emily too recoiled ; but with 
her fears were mingled ſ ach various emotions of de- 
light, ſuch admiration, aſtoniſhment, and awe, as 
ſhe had never experienced before. 

Meanwhile thecarriers, having cometoa landing- 
place, ſtopped to reſt, and the travellers being ſeated 
on the point of a cliff, Montoni and Cavigni renewed 
a diſpute concerning Hannibal's paſſage over the 
Alps; Montoni contending that he entered Italy by 
way of Mount Cenis, and Cavigni, that he pailed 
over Mount St. Bernard. The ſubject brought to 
Emily's imagination the diſaſters he had ſuffered in 
this bold and perilous adventure. She ſaw his vaſt 
armies winding among the defiles, and over the tre- 
mendous clitts of the mountains, which at night 
were lighted up by his fires, or by the torches which 
he cauſed to be carried when he purſued his inde- 
fatigable march. In the eye of fancy, ſhe perceived 
the gleam of arms through the duſkineſs of night, 
the glitter of ſpears and helmets, and the banners 
floating dimly on the twilight ; while now and then 

the 
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the blaſt of a diſtant trumpet echoed along the defile, 
and the ſignal was anſwered by a momentary claſh 
of arms. She looked with horror upon the moun- 
tainecrs, perched on the higher cliffs, aſſailing the 
troops below with broken fragments of the moun- 
tain; on ſoldiers and elephants tumbling headlong 
down the lower precipices; and as ſhe liſtened to 
the rebounding rocks, that followed their fall, the 
terrors of fancy yielded to thoſe of reality, and ſhe 
ſhuddered to behold herſelf on the dizzy height, 
whence the had pictured the deſcent of others. 
Madame Montoni, meantine, as the looked upon 
Italy, was contemplating in imagination the ſplen- 
dour of places and the grandeur of caſtles, ſuch as 
ſhe believed ſhe was going to be miſtreſs of at Venice 
and in the Apennine, and ſhe became, in idea, little 
leſs than a princeſs. Being no longer under the 
alarms which had deterred her from given enter- 
tainments to the beauties of Tholouſe, whom Mon- 
toni had mentioned with more eclat to his own vanity 
than credit to their diſcretion, or regard to truth, 
ſhe determined to give concerts, though ſhe had nei- 
ther ear nor taſte for muſic; conver/azioni, though 
ſhe had no talents for converſation; and to outvie, if 
pofiible, in the gaieties of her parties and the mag- 
nificence of her liverics, all the nobleſſe of Venice. 
This bliſsful reverie was ſomewhat obſcured, when 
ſhe recollected the ſignor, her huſband, who, though 
he was not averſe to the profit which ſometimes re- 
ſults from ſuch parties, had always ſhewn a contempt 
of the frivolous parade that ſometimes attends them ; 


till ſhe conſidered that his pride might be gratified 


by diſplaying, among his own friends, in his native 
city, the wealth which he had collected in France; 
and ſhe courted again the ſplendid illuſions that had 

charmed her before. 
The travellers, as they deſcended gradually, ex- 
changed the region of winter for the genial a 
anc 
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and beauty of ſpring. The ſky began to aſſume that 
ſerene and beautiful tint pecul'ar to the climate of 
Italy; patches of young verdure, fragrant ſhrubs 
and flowers looked gaily among the rocks, often 
fringing their rugged brows, or hanging in tufts from 
their broken {ſides ; and the buds of the oak and 
mountain aſh were expanding into foliage. Deſcend- 
ing lower, the orange and the myrtle, gle? now 
and then, appeared in ſome ſunny nook, with their 
yellow bloſſoms peeping f om among the dark green 
of their leaves, and mingling with the fcarlet flowers 
of the pomegranate and the paler ones of the arbu- 
tus, that ran mantling to the crags above ; while, 
lower ſtill, ſpread the paſtures of Piedmont, where 
early flocks were cropping the luxurant herbage of 
ſpring. 

The river Doria, which, r:fing on the ſummit of 
Mount Cenis, had daſhed for many leagues over the 
precipices that bordered the road, now began to aſ- 
ſume a leſs impetuous, though ſcarcely leſs romantic 
character, as it approached the green vallies of Pied- 
mont, into which the travellers deſcended with the 
evening ſun; and Emily found herſelf once more 
amid the tranquil beauty of paſtoral ſcenery; among 
flocks and herds, and {lopes tufted with woods of 
lively verdure and with beautiful ſhrubs, ſuch as ſhe 
had often ſeen wavingluxuriantly overthe Alps above. 
The verdure of the paſturage, now varicd wich the 
hues of early flowers, among which were yellow ra- 
nunculuſes and panſey violets of delicious fragrance, 
ſhe had never ſeen exceled. —Emily almoſt wiſhed 
to become a peaſant of Piedmont, to inhabit one of 
the pleaſant embowered cottages which the ſaw peep- 
ing beneath the clifts, and to paſs her careleis hours 
among theſe romantic land{capes. To the hours, the 
months, ſhe was to paſs under the dominion of Mon- 
toni, ſhe looked with apprehenſion ; while thoie 
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which were departed ſhe remembered with regret 
end ſorrow. 

In the preſent ſcenes her fancy often gave her the 
figure of Valancourt, whom ſhe ſaw on a point of 
the cliffs, gazing with awe and admiration on the 
imagery around him; or wandering penſively along 
the vale below, frequently pauſing io look back upon 
the ſcenery, and then, his countenance glowing 
with the poet's fire, purſuing his way to ſome over- 
hanging height. When the again conſidered the time 
and the diſtance that were to ſeparate them, that every 
ſtep ſhe now took lengihened this diſtance, her heart 
ſunk, and the ſurrounding landicape charmed her no 
more. | 
The travellers, paſſing Novaleſa, reached, after 
the evening had cloſed, the {mail and antient 
town of Suſa, which had formerly guarded this paſs 
of the Alps into Piedmont. The heights which com- 
mandithad, ſince the invention of artillery, rendered 
its fortifications uſeleſs; but theſe romantic heights, 
ſeen by moon-light, with the town below ſurrounded 
by its walls and watch-towers, and partially illumined, 
exhibitcd an intereſting picture to Emily. Here they 
reſted for the night at an inn, which had little ac- 
commodation to boaſt of; but the travellers brought 
wich them the hunger that gives delicious flavour to 
the coarſeſt viands, and the wearinels that enſures 
repoſe ; and here Emily firſt caught a ſtrain of Italian 
muſic, on Italian ground. As the fat after ſupper at 
a little window, that opened upon the country, ob- 
lerving an effect of the moon-l1ght on the broken 
. furface of the mountains, and remembering that on 
ſuch a night as this ſhe once had ſat with her father 
and Valancourt, reſting upon a cliff of the Pyrenees, 
ſhe heard from below the long drawn notes of a vio- 
lin, of ſuch tone and delicacy of expreſſion, as har- 
monized exactly with the tender emotions the was in- 
dulging, and both charmed and ſurpriſed her. Ca- 
Vin, 
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vigni, who approached the window, ſmiled at hex 
ſurpriſe. 4 This is nothing extraordinary,” ſaid he, 
« you will hear the fame perhaps, at every inn on 
our way. lt isone of ourlandlord's family who plays, 
I doubt not.“ Emily, as the liſtened, thought he 
could be {ſcarcely leſs than a profeſſor of mutic whom 
ſhe heard; and the ſweet and plaintive ſtrains ſoon 
lulledher into a reverie, from which ſhe was very un- 
willingly rouſed by the raillery of Cavigni, and by 
the voice of Montoni, who gave orders to a ſervant 
to have the carriages ready at an early hour on the 
following -morning ; and added, that he meant to 
dine at Turin. 

Madame Montoni was exceedingly rejoiced to be 
once more on level ground; and after giving a long 
detail of the various terrors ſhe had ſuffered, which 
ſhe forgot that ſhe was deſcribing to the companions 
of her dangers, ſhe added a hope, that the ſhould 
ſoon be beyond the view of theſe horrid mountains, 
„ which all the world,” ſaid ſhe, © ſhou'd not tempt 
me to croſs again.“ Complaining of fatigue ſhe ſoon 
retired to reſt, and Emily withdrew to her own room, 
when ſhe underſtood from Annette, her aunt's wo- 
man, that Cavigni was nearly right in his conjecture 
concerning the muſician, who had awakened the vi- 
olin with ſo much taſte, for that he was the fon of a 
peaſant, inhabiting the neighbouring valley. * He 
is going to the Carnival at Venice,“ added Annette, 
* for they ſay he has a fine hand at playing, and will 

et a world of money; and the Carnival is juſt go- 

ing to begin: but for iy part, I ſhould like to live 
among theſe pleaſant woods and hills, better than in 
a town ; and they ſay ma'moiſelle, we {hall ſee no 
woods, or hills or fields, at Venice, for that it is 
built in the very middle of the fea.” 

Emily agreed with the talkative Annette, that this 
young man was making a change for the worſe, an! 


could not forbear filently lamenting, that he ſhould 
be 
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be drawn from the innocence and beauty of theſe 
ſcenes, to the corrupt ones of that voluptuous city. 
When the was alone, unable to fleep, the land- 
{capes of her native home, with Valancourt, and the 
circumſtances of her departure, haunted her fancy; 
ſhedrew pictures of ſocial happineſs amidſt the grand 
ſimplicity of nature, {uch as ſhe feared ſhe had bade 
farewell to for ever; and then, the idea of this 
oung Piedmontele, thus 1gnorantly ſporting with 
his happineſs, returned to her thoughts, and glad 
to eſcape awhile from the preſiure ot nearer inter- 
eſts, ſhe indulged her fancy in compoling the fol- 
lowing lines : 


THE PIEDMONTESE, 


Ah, merry ſwain, who laugh'd along the vales, 

And with your gay pipe made the mountains ring, 
Why leave your cot, your woods, and thyme gales, 
And friends belov'd, for aught that wealth can bring? 
He goes to wake o'er moon-light ſeas the ſtring, 
Venetian gold his untaught fancy hails ! 

Yet oft of home his imple carols ſing, 

And his ſte ps pauſe, as the laſt Alp he ſcales, 

Once mare he turns to view his native ſcene 

Far, far below, as roll the clouds away, 

He ſpies his cabin *mid the pine-tops green, 

The well- known woods,. clear brook, and paſtures gay 5 
And thinks of friends and parents left behind, 
Of ſylvan revels, dance, and feſtive ſong; 

And hears the faint reed ſwelling in the wind; 
And his fad ſighs the diſtant notes prolong ! 

Thus went the ſwain, till mountain- ſhadows fell, 
And dimm'd the landſcape to his aching fight; 
And muſt he leave the vales he loved ſo well? 
Can foreign wealth, and ſhows his heart delight; 
No, happy vales! your wild rocks ſtill ikall hear 
His pipe light ſcunding on the morning breeze; 
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Still ſhall he lead the flocks to ſtreamlet clear, 

And watch at eve beneath the weſtern trees, 

Away, Venetian gold—your charm is o'er ! 

And now his ſweet ſteps ſeek the lowland bow'rs 
Where, through the leaves, his cottage light once more 
Guides him to happy friends, and jocund hours. 

Ah, merry ſwain! that laugh along the vales, 

And with your gay pipe make the mountains ring, 
Your cot, your woods, your thyme-ſcented gales— 
And friends belov'd - more joy than wealth can bring! 
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Titania, „If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And ſee our moon-light revels, go with us.” 
MIpsummER NiGnHT's DR EAN. 


Earry on the following morning, the travel- 
lers ſet out for Turin. "The luxuriant plain that ex- 
tends from the feet of the Alps to that magnificent 
city, was not then, as now ſhaded by an avenue of 
trees nine miles in length; but plantations of olives, 
mulberry and palms feſtooned with vines, mingle 
with the paſtoral ſcenery, through which the rapid 
Po, after its deſcent from the mountains, wandered 
to meetthe humble Dor.a at Turin. As they advanced 
towards this city, the Alps, ſeen at ſome diſtance, 
began to appear in all their awful ſublimity ; chain 
riling over chain in long ſucceſſion, their higher 
points darkened by the hovering clouds, ſometimes 
hid and at others ſeen ſhooting up far above them 
while their lower ſteeps, broken into fantaſtic forms, 
were touched with blue and purpliſh tints, which, 
as they changed in hght and ſhade, ſeemed to open 
new ſcenes to the eve. To the eaſt ſtretched the 


plains of Lombardy, with the towers of Turin rifing 
al 


( 


at a diſtance; and beyond, the Apennines, bounding 
the horizon. 

The general magnificence of chat city, with its 
viſtas of churches and palaces, branching from the 
orand ſquare, each opening to a landicape of the 
diſtant Alps or Apennines, was not only ſuch as 
Emily had never ſeen in France, but ſuch as the had 
never imagined. 

Montoni, who had been often at Turin, and cared 
little about views of any kind, did not comply with 
| his wife's requeſt, that they might ſurvey ſome of 
the palaces; but ſtaying only till the neceſſary refreſh- 
ments could be obtained, they ſet forward for Venice 
with all poſſible rapidity. Montoni's manner during 
| this journey, was grave, and even haughty; and 

towards Madame Monton he was more eſpecially re- 
| ſerved; but it was not the reſerve of reſpect ſo 
| much as of pride and diſcontent. Of Emily he took 

little notice. With Cavigni his converſations were 
l- commonly on political or military topics, ſuch as the 
convulſed ſtate of their country rendered at this time 


& | particularly intereſting. 8 obſerved, that, at 
0 the mention of by daring exploit, Montont's eyes 
4 cf: their ſullenneſs, and leemed inſtantaneouſly to 
Ce 


10 pam with fire; yet they ſtill retained ſome what of 

1 a lurking cunning, and the ſometimes thought that 

br their fire partook more of the glare of malice than 

the brightneſs of valour, though the latter would 

well have harmonized with the high chivalric air of 

46 lis figure, in which Cavigm, with all his gay and gal- 
lant manners, was his inferior. 


a . On entering the Milaneſe, the gentlemen ex- 
Fri Changed their French hats for the Italian cap of ſcar- 
ch It cloch, embroidercd ; and Emily Was ſomewhat 
8 lurpriſed to obſerve, that Montoni added to his the 
the MW alitary plume, while Cavigni retained only the tea- 
ſing ther, which was utually worn with ſuch caps: but 

a; eat length concluded, that Montoni aſſumed this 
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enſign of a ſoldier for convenience, as a means of 
paſſing with more ſafcty through a country over-run 
with parties of the militar 

Over the beautiful plains of this country the de- 
vaſtations of war were frequently viſible. Whete 
the lands had not been ſuffered to he uncultivated, 
they were often tracked with the ſteps of the ſpoiler, 
the vines were torn down from the branches that had 

{appoited them, the olives trampled upon the ground, 
and even the groves of muiberry trees had been 
hewn by the enemy to light fires that deſtroyed the 
hamlets and villages of their owners. Emily turned 
her eyes with a ſigh from theſe painful veſtiges of 
contention, tothe Alps of the Griſon, that overlooked 
them to the north, whoſe awful ſolitudes ſeemed ty 
offer to perſecuted man a ſecure aſylum. 

The travellers frequently diſtinguiſhed troops of 
ſoldiers moving at a diſtance ; and they experience, 
at the little inns on the road, the ſcarcity of provitiuu 
and other inconvemiencies, which are a part of che 
conſequence of inteſtine war; but they hud never 
reaſon to be much alarmed for their immediate fafe- 
ty, and they paſſed on to Milan with little interrup— 
tion of any kind, where they ſtaid not to furvey 5 
grandeur of the city, or ev en to view its vaſt cath 
dral, which was then building. 

Beyond Milan, the country were the rern of a 
ruder devaſtation; and though! evcry thing {EM 
not quiet, the repoſe was like that of de: ath, ipre: | 
over features w hich retain the impreſſion of the Mt 
convulſions. 

It was not till they had paſſed the eaſtern lin nits 
of the Milaneſc, that the travellers few any tri 
lince they had left Milan, when, as the evening was 
drawing to a cloſe, they defcried what appea = fl) 
he an army winding onward along the diſtant plains 


whoſe _ 1 * and other arms caught the laſt ray $ 00 
the ſun. As the column advanced thror gh a part 


0! 


of the read, contracted between two hillocks, ſome 
of the commanders, on horſeback, were diſtinguiſhed 
on a {mall eminence, pointing and making 1ignals 
for a march; while ſeveral of the officers were 
riding along the line directing 1ts progrels, according 
to the ſigns communicated by thoſe above; and 
others, ſeparating from the vanguard, which had 
emerged from the pats, were riding careleſsly along 
the plains, at ſome diſtance to the right of the 
arm 

As they drew nearer, Montoni, diſtinguiſhing the 
fearhers that waved in their caps, and the banners 
and liveries of the bands that followed them, thought 
he knew this to be the ſmall army commanded 
by the famous captain Utaldo, with whom, as well 
as with ſome of the other chiefs, he was perſonally 
acquainted. He, theretore, gave orders that the 
carriages ſhould draw up by the ſide of the road, to 
await their arrival, and give them the paſs. A faint 
{train ot martial muſic now ſtole by, and, gradually 
ſtrengthening as the troops approached, Emily diſtin- 
guiſhed the drums and trumpets, with the claſh of 
cymbals and of arms, that were ſtruck by a ſmall 
party, in time to the march. 

Monton being now certain that theſe were the 
bands of the victorious Utaldo, lcancd from the car- 
riage window, and hailed their general by waving 
his cap in the air; which compliment the chief re- 
turned by rating his {pear, and thea letting it down 
again fuddenlv, while ſome of his officers, who were 
riding at a diſtance irom the troops, came up to the 
carriage, and faluted Montoni as anold acquaintance. 
The captain himfelf oon aiter arriving, his bands 
halted w hile he converied with Montan whom he 
appeared much rejoiced to fee; and from what he 
laid, Em ily underſtood that this Was a Victorious ar- 
my, returning into their own principality ; while the 
numerous Waggons, that accompanied them, COn— 
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tained the rich ſpoils of the enemy, their own wound. 
ed ſoldiers, and the priſoners they had taken in bat. 
tle, who were to be ranſomed when the peace, then 
negociating between the neighbouring ſtates, ſhoul! 
be ratihed. The chiets on the following day were 
to ſeparate, and each, taking his ſhare of the ſpoil, 
was to return with his own band to his caſtle. This 
was therefore to be an evening of uncommon and 
general feſlivity, in commemoration of the victory 
they had accompliſhed together, and of the farewel| 
which the commanders were about to take of cach 
other. 

Emily, as theſe officers converſed with Montoni, 
obſerved with admiration, tinctured with awe, their 
high martial air, mingled with the haughtinels ct 
the nobleſſe of thoſe days, and heightened by the 
gallantry of their dreſs, by the plumes towering on 
their caps, the armorial coat, Perſian ſaſh, and an- 
cient Spaniſh cloak. Utaldo, telling Montoni that 
his army were going to encamp for the night near a 
village at only a few miles diſtance, invited him tc 
turn back and partake of their feſtivity, atturing ihe 
ladics alfo, that they ſhould be pleatantly accom- 
modated; but Montoni excuſed himſelf, adding, tit 
it was his deſign to reach Verona that evening; and, 
after ſome converſation concerning the ſtate of the 
country towards that city, they parte., 

'The travellers proceeded without any interrup- 
tion; but it was ſome hours after ſunſet befor they 
arrived at Verona, wholc beautiful environs were 
therefore not ſeen by Emily vil the following mcr!- 
ing; when, leaving that pleaſant town at an early 
hour, they ſet off for Padua, where they embars.cd 
on the Brenta for Venice. Here the ſcene was ein 
tirely changed; no veſtiges of war, ſuch as had de- 
formed the plains of the Milaneſe, appeared; on die 
Contrary, all was peace and clegance. | he verdi 
banks of the Brenta exhibited a continued landicape 
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of beauty, gaiety, and ſplendour. Emily gazed 
with admiration on the villas of the Venetian no- 
bleſſe, with their cool porticos and colonnades, over- 
hung with poplars and cypreſſes of majeſtic height 
and lively verdure; on their rich orangeries, whoſe 
| bloſſoms perfumed the air, and on the luxuriant wil- 
E lows, that dipped their light leaves in the wave, and 
| {heltered from the ſun the gay parties whoſe muſic 
came at intervals on the breeze. The Carnival did, 
indeed, appear to extend from Venice along the whole 
line of theſe enchanting ſhores; the river was gay 
with boats paſſing to that city, extubiting the fan- 
ii, WM (attic diverſity of a maſquerade in the dreſſes of the 
ir people within them; and, towards evening, groups 
of dancers frequently were ſeen beneath the trees. 


* Cavigni, meanwhile, informed her of the names 
of ſche noblemen to whom the ſeveral villas they 
n- paſſed belonged, adding light ſketches of their cha- 


at ncters, ſuch as ſerved to amuſe rather than to in- 
ra brm, exhibiting his own wit inſtead of the deline- 
tion of truth. Emily was ſometimes diverted by 
e bis converſation; but his gaiety did not entertain 


m. Madame Montoni, as it had formerly done; ſhe was 

uit equently grave, and Montoni retained his uſüal 

ad, {MW £crve. 

he Nothing could exceed Emily's admiration, on her 
krit view of Venice, with its iflets, palaces, and 

on. WM overs ning out of the fea, whoſe clear ſurface re- 


Ja ; 
ov ected the tremulous picture in all its colours. The 
(re hun finking in the weſt, tinted the waves and the 


- WW fy mountains of Friuli, which ſkirt the northern 
„ fbores of the Adriatic, with a ſaffron glow, while 
e on the marble porticos and colonnades of St: Mark 
en- Vere thrown the rich lights and thades of evening. 
5 As they glided on, the grander features of this city 


de Nppeared more diſtinctly: its terraces, crowded with 
ary yet majeſtic tabrics, touched as they now were, 
With the ſplendour of the ſetting ſun, appeared as 
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if they had been called up ſrom the ocean by the 
wand of an enchanter, rather than reared by mortal 
hands. 

The ſun, ſoon aſter, ſinking to the lower world, 
the {thadow of the carth ſtole gradually over the 
waves, and then up the towering ſides of the moun- 
tains of Friuli, till it extinguiſhed even the laſt up. 
ward beams that had lingered on their ſummits, and 
the melancholy purple of evening drew over them, 
like a thin veil. How decp. how beautiful was the 
tranquility that wrapped the ſcene! All nature 
ſeemed to repoſe; ine fineſt emotions of the ſoul 
were atone awake. Emily's eyes filled with tears of 
admiration and ſublime devotion, as the raiſed them 
over the {ſleeping world to the vaſt heavens, and 
heard the notes of folemn muſic, that ſtole over the 
waves from a diſtance. She hitencd in ſtill rapture, 
and no perſon of the party broke the charm by an 
enquiry. The ſounds ſcemed to grow on the air; 
for ſo ſmoothly did the barge glide along, that us 
motion was not perceivable, and the fairy city ap- 
peared approaching to welcome the ſtrangers. They 
now diſtinguiſhed a female voice, accompanied bya 
few inftruments, ſinging a ſoft and mourntul air; and 
its fine ecpreſſion, as ſometimes it ſeemed pleading 
with the impaſſioned tenderneſs of love, and then 
langutthing into the cadence of hopeleſs grief, de- 
clared, that it towed from no feigned fentibility. 
Ah! thought Emily, as ſhe ſighed and remembered 
Valancourt, thoſe {trains come from the heart ! 

She looked round, with anxious enquiry; the deep 
twilight that had fallen over the ſcene, admitted 
only imperfect images to the eye, but, at ſome dil- 
rance on the ſea, ſhe thought ſhe perceived a gon- 
dola: a chorus of voices and inſtruments now ſwelled 
on the air—ſo ſweet, ſo ſolemn! it ſeemed like the 
hymn of angels deicending through the filence 9 
night! Now it died away, and fancy almoſt ben 

the 


E 


the holy choir re- aſcending towards heaven; then 


again it ſwelled with the breeze, trembled: awhile, 
and again died into filence. It brou; Zht to Emily's 
recollection ſome lines of her late father, and ſhe 
repeated them in a low voice, 


— Oft I hear, 
Upon the ſilence of the midnight airy 
Celeſtial voices ſwell in holy chorus 
That bears the foul to heaven 


The deep ſtillneſs that ſucceeded, was as expreſ- 


five as the ſtrain that had juſt ceaſed, It was unin- 


terrupted for ſeveral minutes, tilt a general ſigh 
ſeemed to releaſe the company from their enchant- 
ment. Emily, however, long indulged the plealing 
ſadneſs, that has finer upon her ipirits; but the 


gay and buſy ſcene that appeared, as the barge ap- 


proached St. Mark's Place, at length rouſed her at- 
tention. The riſing moon, vw hich tarew a ihado Wy 
light upon the terraces, and illumined the porticos 
and magnificent arcades that crowded them, diſco- 
vered the various company, whoſe light ſteps, {oft 
guitars, and ſofter voices, echoed through the co- 
lonnades. 

Ihe muſicthey heard before now paſſed Montoni's 
barge, in one of the gondolas, of which several 
were ſeen {kimraing along the moon-light ſea, full of 
gay partes, catching the cool breeze. Moſt of theſe 
had muſic, made ſweeter by the waves over which 
it floated, and by the meaſured ſound of oars, as 
they dathed the ſparkling tide. Emily gazed, and 
liſtencd, and thought herſelf in a fairy ſcene; even 
Madame Montoni was pleaſed; Montonicongratula- 
ted himſelf on his return to Venice, which he called 
the firſt city in the world, and Cavigni was more 
gay and animated than ever. 

The barge palled on to the grand canal, where 
Montoni's manſion was ſituated. And here, other 
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forms of beauty and grandeur, ſuch as her ima- 
gination had never painted, were unfolded to Emily 
in the palaces of Sanſovino and Palladio, as {he 
ded along the waves. The air bore no ſounds, but 
thoſe of ſweetneſs, echoing along each margin of the 
canal, and from gondolas on its ſurface, while 
groups of maiks were ſeen dancing on the moon-lighr 
terraces, and ſecmed almoſt to realize the romance 
of far'y-land. | 

Ihe barge topped before the portico of a large 
houle, from whence à ſervant of Montoni croſſed 
tiie terrace, and immediately the party diſembarked, 
From the portico they paſſed a noble hall to a ſtair- 
caſe of marble, which led to a ſaloon, fitted up in 
a ſtyle of magnificence that ſurpriſed Emily. The 
walls and ceiling were adorned with hiſtorical 
and allegorical paintings in freſco ; ſilver tripods de- 
pending from chains of the ſame metal, 1itumines 
the apartment, the floor of which was covered with 
Indian mats painted in a variety of colours and de- 
vices; the couches and drapery of the lattices were of 
pale green filk, embroidered and fringed with green 
znd gold. Balcony lattices opened upon the grand 
canal, whence roſe a confuſion of voices and of mu- 
Neal inſtruments, and the breeze that gave freſhne!s 
to the apartment. Emily, contidering the gloomy 
temper of Mont oni, looked upon the ſplendid furnt- 
ture of his houſe with ſurpriſe, and remembered th 
report of his being a man of broken fortune with 
aſtoniſhment. * Ah!“ ſaid ſhe to herſelf, if Va- 
lancourt could but ſee this manfion, what peace 
would it give him! He would then be convinced 
that the report was groundleſs,” ; 

Madame Montoni ſeemed to aſſume the airs of a 
princeſs ; but Montom was reſtleſs and diſcontented, 
and did not even obſerve the civility of bidding her 
welcome to her home. 
Soon 
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Soon after his arrival, he ordered his gondola, and 
with Cavigni, went out to mingle in the ſcenes of 
the evening. Madame then became ſerious and 
thoughtful. Emily, who was charmed with every 
thing ſhe ſaw, endeavoured to enliven her; but re- 
fection had not, with Madame Montoni, ſubdued 
caprice and ill- humour, and her anſwers diſcovered 
ſo much of both, that Emily gave up the attempt of 
diverting, her, and withdrew to a lattice, 'to amuſe 
herſelf with the ſcene without, ſo new and ſo en- 
chanting. 

he firſt object that attracted her. notice was a 
group of dancers on the terrace below, led by a 
guitar, and ſome other inſtruments. The girl, who 
ſtruck the guitar, and another, who flouriſhedatam- 
borine, paſſed on in a dancing ſtep, and with a light 

race and gaiety of heart, that would have ſubdued 


e the goddeſs of ſpleen in her worſt humour. After 
o theſe came a group of fantaſtic figures, ſome dreſſed 
1 as gondolicri, others as minſtrels, while others ſeemed 
e to defy all deſcription. They ſung in parts, their 
ot voices accompanied by a few Of inſtruments. At a 
en little diſtance from the portico they ſtopped, and 
nd Emily diſtinguiſhed the verſes of Arioſto. They 
u- {ung of the wars of the Moors againſt Charlemagne, 
els and then of the woes of Orlando : afterwards the 
ny meaſure changed, and the melancholy ſweetnefs of 
Nt Petrarch ſucceeded, The- magic of his grief was 
IC aſſiſted by all that Italian muſic and Itahanexpreſion, 
ith heightened by the enchantment of Venetian moon- 


light, could give. 

Emily, as ſhe liſtened, caught the penſive enthu- 
ſiaſm; her tears flowed tilently, while her fancy bore 
her faraway to Franceandto Valancourt. Each ſuc- 
ceeding ſonnet, more full of charming ſadneſs than 
the laſt, ſeemed to bind the ſpell of melancholy : 
with extreme regret the faw the muſicians move on, 
and her attention followed the ſtrain till the laſt faint 
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warble died in the air. She then remained funk in 
that penſive tranquillity which ſoft muſic leaves onthe 
mind—a ſtate like that produced by the view of a 
beautiful landſcape by moon-light, or by the recol- 
lection of ſcenes marked with the tenderneſs of 
friends loſt for ever, and with ſorrows which time 
has mellowed into mild regret. Such ſcenes are in- 
deed, to the mind, like “ thoſe faint traces which 
the memory bears of muſic that is paſt.” 

Other {ounds ſoon awakened her attention : it 
was the ſolemn harmony of horns, that ſwelled from 
a diſtance; and, obſerving the gondelas arrange 
themſelves along the margin of the terraces, the 
.threw on her veil, and. ſtepping into the balcony, 
diſcerned, in the diſtant perſpective of the canal, 
ſomething like a proceſſion, floating on the light ſur- 
face of the water: as it approached, the horns and 
other inſtruments mingied iweetly, and foon after 
the fabled deities of the city ſcemed to have ariſen 
from the ocean; for Neptune, with Venice perſoni— 
fied as his queen, came on the undulating waves, 
ſurrounded by tritons and ſea-nymplis. The fan- 
taſlic ſplendour of this ſpectacle, together with the 
grandeur of the ſurrounding palaces, appeared like 
the viſion of a poet ſuddenly embodied, and the 
fanciful images, which it awakened in Emily's mind, 
Ingered there long aſter the proceſſion had pailed 
away. She indulged herſelf in imagining what might 
be the manners and delights of a ſca-nymph, til 
ſhe almoſt withed to throw off the habit of morta- 
lity, and plunge into the green wave to participate 
them. 

« How delightful,” ſaid ſhe, ** to live amidit the 
coral bowers and cryſtal caverns of the ocean, wit! 
my ſiſter nymphs, and liſten to the founding waters 
above, and to the ſoit thells of the tritons ! and then, 
after ſun ſet, to ſkim on the ſurface of the waves 


round wild rocks and along ſequeſtered ſhores, 
where, 


3 


where, pe rhaps, ſome penſive wanderer comes to 
weep | Then would I ſooth his forrows with my 
ſweet mulic, and offer him from a thell ſome of the 
delicious fruit that hangs round Neptune's palace.” 

She was recalled trom her reverie to a mere mortal 
ſupper, and could not forbear {miling at the fancies 
ſhe had bcen indulging, and at her conviction of the 
ſerious diſpleaſure, which Madame Montom would 
have expreſſed, could the have been made acquainted 
with them. 

After ſupper, her aunt ſat late, but Montoni did 
not return, and ſhe at length retired to reſt. If 
Emily had admired the m: agnificence of the ſaloon, 
ſhe was not leſs ſurpriſed, on obſerving the halt- 
furniſhed and forlorn appearance of the apartments 
ſhe paſſed in the way to her chamber, whither ſhe 

went through long ſuites of noble rooms, that ſeemed. 
from their deſolate aſpect, to have been unoccupied 
for many vears. On the walls of ſome were the 
faded remains of tapeſtry ; from others, painted in 
freſco, the dumps had almoſt withdrawn both colours 


and defion. At length ſhe reached her own cham- 


ber, ſnacio! us, de! folate, and lofty, like the reſt, with 
high lattices that opened towards the Adriatic. It 
brought g gloomy images to her mind, but the view of 
the Adriatic ſoon gave her others more airy, among 
which was that of the ſea-nymph, whole delights 
the had before amuſed herſelf with picturing; and, 
anx10us to eſcape from ſerious reflections, ſhe now 
endeavoured to throw her fanciful ideas into a train, 
and concluded the hour with compoling the follow- 
ing lines: 


THE SEA»-NYMPH. 


Down, down a thouſand fathom deep, 
Among the ſounding ſeas I go; 

Play round the- foot of ev'ry ſteep. 
Whole cliffs above the occan grow, 


There, 
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There, within their ſecret caves, 

I hear the mighty rivers roa: ; 

And guide their ſtreams through Neptune's waves 
To bleſs the green earth's inmoſt ſhore : 


And bid the freſhen'd waters glide, 

For fern-crown'd nymphs of lake, or brook, 
Through winding woods and paſtures wide, 
And many a wild, romantic nook, 


For this the nymphs, at fall of eve, 
Oft dance upon the flow'ry banks, 

And ſing my name, and garlands weave 
To bear beneath the wave their thanks. 


In coral bow'rs I love to lie, 

And hear the ſurges roll above, 

And through the waters view on high 

The proud ſhips ſail, and gay clouds move. 


And oft at midnight's ſtilleſt hour, 
When ſummer ſeas the veſſel lave, 
J love to prove my charmful pow'r 
While ficating on the moon-light wave. 


And when deep ſleep the crew has bound, 
And the fad lover muſing leans 

O'er the ſhip's ſide, I breathe around 
Such ſtrains as ſpeak no mortal means! 


O'er the dim waves his ſearching eye 
Sees but the veſſel's lengthen'd ſhade ; 
Aboye—the moon and azure ſky ; 
Entranc'd he hears, and half afraid! 


Sometimes, a ſingle note I ſwell, 
That, ſoftly ſweet, at diſtance dies 3. 
Then wake the magic of my ſhell, 
And choral voices round me riſe ! 


The trembling youth, charm'd by my ſtrain, 
Calls up the crew, who, Glent bend 


O'er 


Wt: 


O'er the high deck, but liſt in vain 
My ſong is huſh'd, my wonders end ! 


Within the mountain's woody bay, 
Where the tall bark at anchor rides, 
At twilight hour, with tritons gay, 
I dance upon the lapſing tides : 


And with my ſiſter- nymphs I ſport, 

Till the broad ſun looks o'er the floods; 
Then, ſwift we ſeek our cryſtal court, 
Deep in the wave, mid Neptune's woods. 


In cool arcades and glaſſy halls 

We paſs the ſultry hours of noon, 
Beyond wherever ſun-beam falls, 
Weaving ſca- flowers in gay fe ſtoon. 


The while we chant our ditties ſweet 

To ſome ſoft ſhell that warbles near; 
Join'd by the murmuring currents, fleet, 
That glide along our halls fo clear, 


There, the pale pearl and ſapphire blue, 
And ruby red, and em'rald green, 

Dart from the domes a changing hue, 
And ſparry columns deck the ſcene, 


When the dark ſtorm ſcowls o'er the deep, 
And long, long peals of thunder ſound, 
On ſome high cliff my watch I keep 

O'er all the reſtleſs ſeas around: 


Till on the ridgy wave afar 

Comes the lone veſſel, labouring flow, 
Spreading the white foam in the air, 
With ſail and top- maſt bending low. 


Then, plunge I *mid the ocean's roar, 
My way by quiv'ring lightnings ſhewn, 
To guide the bark to peaceful ſhore, 
And huſh the ſailor's fearful groan. 
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And if too late I reach its fide 

To ſave it from the *whelming ſurge, 
I call my dolphins o'er the tide, 

To bear the crew where iſles emerge. 


Their mournful ſpirits ſoon I cheer, 
While round the defert coaſt J go, 
With warbled ſongs they faintly hear, 
Oft as the ſtormy guſt finks low. 


My muſic leads to lofty groves, 

That wild upon the ſea-bank wave; 

Where ſweet fruits bloom, and freſh ſpring roves, 
And cloſing boughs the tempeſt brave. 


Then, from the air fpirits obey 

My potent voice they love ſo well, 

And, on the clouds, paint vifions gay, 
While trains more ſweet at diſtance ſwell. 


And thus the lonely hours I cheat, 
Soothing the ſhip-wreck'd failor's heart, 
Till from the waves the ſtormswetleat, 
And o'er the eaſt the day-bearas dart. 


Neptune for this oft binds me fat 
To 1ocks below, with coral chain, 
Till all the tempeſt's overnaſt, 

And drowning ſeamen cry in vain. 


Whoe'er ye are that love my lay, 
Come, when red ſun-lſet tints the wave, 
To the ſtill ſands, where fairies play ; 
There, in cool ſeas, I love to lave. 


HAP. 
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« He is a great obſerver, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays, 
— — — — he hears no muſic; 
Seldom he ſmiles ; and ſmiles in ſuch a fort 

As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing, 

Such men as he be never at heart's caſe, 

While they behold a greater than themſelves.” 


Jorivs CAA. 


Muoxrow and his companion did not return 
home, till many hours after the dawn had bluſhed 
upon the Adriatic. The airy groups, which had 
danced all night along the colonnade of St. Mark, 
diſperſed before the morning, like ſo many ſpirits. 
Montoni had been otherwiſe engaged ; his ſoul was 
little ſuſceptible of light pleatures. He delighted 
in the energies of the paſhons ; the difficulties and 
tempeſts of life, which wreck the happineſs of 
others, rouſed and ſtrengthened all the powers of 
his mind, and afforded him the higheſt enjoyments, 
of which his nature was capable. Without ſome ob- 
ject of ſtrong intereſt, life was to him little more 
than a ſleep; and, when purſuits of real intereſt 
failed, he ſubſtituted artificial ones, till habit chang- 
ed their nature, and they ceaſed to be unreal. f 
this kind was the habit of gaming, which he had 
adopted, firſt, for the purpoſe of reheving him from 
the languor of inaction, but had ſince purſued with 
the ardour of paſhon. In this occupation he had 
paſſed the night with Cavigni and a party of young 
men, who had more money than rank, and more 
vice than either. Montoni deſpiſed the greater part 
of theſe for the inferiority of. their talents, rather 


than 
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than for their vicious inclinations, and aſſociated 
with them only to make them the inſtruments of his 
purpoſes. Among theſe, however, were ſome of 
ſuperior abilities, and a tew whom Montoni admit- 
ted to his intimacy, but even towards theſe he {till 
preſerved a deciſive and haughty air, which, while 
it impoſed ſubmiſſion on weak and timid minds, 
rouſed the fierce hatred of ſtrong ones. He had, 
of courſe, my and bitter enemies; but the rancour 
of their hatred proved the degree of Ins power; 
and, as power was his chief aim, he gloried more in 
ſuch hatred, than it was poſſible he could in being 
eſteemed. A feeling ſo teinpered as that of eſteem, 
he deſpiſed, and would have deſpiſed himſelf alſo 
had he thought himſelf capable of being flattered 
by it. 

1 the few whom he diſtinguiſhed, were the 
ſignors Bertolini, Orſino, and Verezzi. The firſt 
was a man of a gay temper, ſtrong paſſions, diſſipat- 
ed, and of unbounded extravagance, but generous, 
brave, and unſuſpicious. Orſino was reſerved, and 
haughty ; loving power more than oſtentation; of a 
. and ſuſpicious temper; quick to feel an injury, 
and relentleſs in avenging it; cunning and unſearch- 
able in contrivance, patient and indefatigable in the 
execution of his ſchemes. He had a perfect com- 
mand of feature and of his paſſions, of which he 
had ſcarcely any, but pride, revenge and avarice; 
and, in the gratification of theſe, few conſiderati- 
ons had power to reſtrain him, few obſtacles to with- 
ſtand the depth of his ſtratagems. This man was 
the chief favourite of Montoni. Verezzi was a man 
of ſome talent, of fiery imagination, and the flave 
of alternate paſhons. He was gay, voluptuous, 
and daring ; yet had neither perſeverance or true 
courage, and was meanly ſelfiſh in all his aims. 

uick to form ſchemes, and ſanguine in his hope of 
ſucceſs, he was the firſt to yndertake, and to * 

on, 
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don, not only his own plans, but thoſe adopted 
from other perſons. Proud and impetuous, he re- 
volted againſt all ſubordination ; yet thoſe. who 
were acquainted with his charaCter, and watched 
the turn of his paſſions, could lead him like a 
child. 

Such were the friends whom Montoni introduced 
to his family and his table, on the day after his ar- 
rival at Venice. There were alſo of the party a 
Venetian nobleman, Count Morano, and a ſignora 
Livona, whom Montoni had introduced to his wife, 
as a lady of diſtinguiſhed merit, and who, having 
called in the morning to welcome her to Venice, 
had been requeſted to be of the dinner party. 

Madame Montoni received, with a very ill grace, 
the compliments of the ſigniors. She diſliked them, 
becauſe they were the friends of her huſband; hated 
them, becauſe the believed they had contributed to 
detain him abroad till fo late an hour of the preced- 
ing morning; and envied them, ſince; conſcious of 
her own want of influence, ſhe was convinced, that 
he preferred their ſociety to her own. The rank 
01 Count ora no procured him that diſtinction which 
the retuſed to the reſt of the company. The haughty 
ſullenneſs of her countenance and manner, and the 
oſtentatious extravagance of her dreſs, for the had 
not yet adopted the Venetian habit, were ſtrikingly 
contraſted by the beauty, modeſty, ſweetneſs and 
ſimplicity of Emily, who obſerved, with more at- 
tention than pleaſure, the party around her. The 
beauty and faſcinating manners of ſignora Livona, 
however, won her involuntary regard; while the 
ſweetneſs of her accents and her air of gentle kind- 
nets, awakened with Emily thoſe pleaſing affections, 
which ſo long had flumbered. | 

In the cool of the evening the party embarked in 
Montoni's gondola, and rowed out upon the ſea, 


The red glow of ſun-ſet ſtill touched the wor 
an 
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and lingered in the weſt, where the melancholy 
gleam ſecmed ſlowly expiring, while the dark blue 
of the upper zther began to twinkle with ſtars, 
Emily fat, given up to penſive and ſweet emotions, 
The ſmoothneſs of the water, over which ſhe glid- 
ed, its reflected image—a2 new heaven and trem- 
bling ſtars below the waves, with ſhadowy outlines of 
towers and porticos, conſpired with the ſtillneſs of 
the hour, interrupted only by the paſſing wave, or 
the notes of diſtant muſic, to raiſe thoſe emotions to 
enthuſiaſm. As ſhe liſtened to the meaſured ſound 
of the oars, and to the remote warblings that came 
in the breeze, her ſoftened mind returned to the me- 
mory of St. Aubert and to Valancourt, and tears 
ſtole to her eyes. The rays of the moon, ſtrength- 
ening as the thadows deepened, ſoon after threw a 
ſilvery gleam upon her countenance, which was 
partly ſhaded by a thin black veil, and touched it 
with inimitable ſoftneſs. Hers was the contour of a 
Madona, with the ſenſibility of a Magdalen; and 
the penſive uplifted eye, with the tear that glittered 
on her cheek, confirmed the expreſſion of the cha- 
racter. 

The laſt ſtrain of diſtant muſic now died in air, 
for the gondola was far upon the waves, and the 
party determined to have muſic of their own. The 


Count Morano, who ſat next to Emily, and who had 


been obſerving her for ſome time in filence, ſnatched 
up a lute, and ſtruck the chords with the finger of 
harmony herielt, white his voice, a fine tenor, ac- 
companied them in a rondeau full of tender fadnels. 
To him, indeed, might have been applied that beau- 
tiful exhortation of an Engliih poet, had it then 


exiſted: 


6 Strike up, my maſter, 
But touch the ſtrings with a religious ſoftneſs! 
Teach ſounds to languiſh through the night's dull ear 
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Till Melancholy ftarts from off her couch, 
And Careleſſneſs grows convert to attention!“ 


With ſuch powers of expreſſion the Count ſung 
the following 


RON D E A U. 


Soft as yon ſilver ray, that ſleeps 
Upon the ocean's trembling tide; 
Soft as the air, that lightly ſweeps 
Yon ſail, that ſwells in ſtately pride ; 


Soft as the ſurge's ſtealing note, 

That dies along the diſtant ſhores, 

Or warbled ſtrain, that finks remote 
So ſoft the figh my boſom pours ! 


True as the wave to Cynthia's ray, 
True as the veſſel to the breeze, 
True as the ſoul to muſic's ſway, 
Or muſic to Venetian ſeas : 


Soft as yon filver beams, that fleep 
Vpon the ocean's trembling breaſt; 

So ſoft, ſo true, fond Love ſhall weep, 
So ſoft, fo true, with thee ſhall reſt. 


The cadence with which he returned from the 
laſt ſtanza to a repetition of the firſt ; the fine modu- 
lation in which his voice ſtole upon the firſt line, and 
the pathetic energy with which it pronounced the 
laſt, were ſuch as only exquiſite taſte could give. 
When he had concluded, he gave the lute with a 
ſigh to Emily, who, to avoid any appearance of at- 
tectation, immediately began to play. She ſung a 
melancholy little air, one of the popular ſongs of her 
native province, with a ſimplicity and pathos that 
made it enchanting. But its well-known melody 

brought ſo forcibly to her fancy the ſcenes and the 
perſons,... 


* 
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perſons, among which ſhe had often heard'it, that 
her ſpirits were overcome, her voice trembled and 
ceaſed—and the ſtrings of the lute were ſtruck with 
a difordered hand; till, aſhamed of the emotion ſhe 
Had betrayed, ſhe ſuddenly paſſed on to a ſong ſo gay 
and airy, that the ſteps of the dance ſeemed almoſt 
to echo to the notes. Braviſſimo ! burſtinſtantly from 
the lips of her delighted auditors, and the was com- 
pelled to repeat the air. Among the compliments 
that followed, thoſe of the Count were not the leaſt 
audible, and they had not concluded, when Emily 
gave the inſtrument to ſignora Livona, whoſe voice 
accompanied it with true Italian taſte. 

Afterwards the Count, Emily, Cavigni, and the 
ſignora, ſung carzonettes, accompanied by a couple 
ot lutes and a few other inſtruments. Sometimes the 
inſtruments ſuddenly ceaſed, and the voices dropped 
from the full ſwell of harmony into a low chant ; 
then, after a deep pauſe, they roſe by degrees, the 
Ariſtruments one by one ſtriking vp, till the loud and 
Yull chorus ſoared again to heaven ! 

Mean while, Montoni, who was weary of this 
harmony, was conſidering how he might diſengage 
himſelf from his party, or withdraw with ſuch of it 
as would be willing to play, to a Caſino. In a pauſe 
of the muſic, he 3 
poſal which Orſino eagerly ſeconded, but which the 
Count and the other gentlemen as warmly oppoſed. 

Montoni {till meditated how he might excuſe him- 
ſelf from longer attendance upon the Count, for to 
him only he thought excuſe neceſſary, and how he 
might get to land, till the gondolieri of an empty 
boat returning to Venice, hailed his people. Wich- 
out troubling himſelf longer about an excuſe, he 
feized this opportunity of going thither, and, com- 
mitting the ladies to the care of his friends, departed 
with Grkno, while Emily, for the firſt time, ſaw him 
go with regret ; for the conſidered his preſence a 

protection, 


＋ 


returning to ſhore, a pro- 
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protection, though ſhe knew not what ſhe ſhould 
tear. He landed at St. Mark's, and, hurrying to a 
Caſino, was ſoon loſt amidſt a crowd of gameſters. 

Meanwhile, the Count having ſecretly diſpatched 
a ſervant in Montoni's boat, for his own gondola and 
muſicians, Emily heard, without knowing his project, 
the gay ſong of gondolieri approaching, as they ſat 
on the ſtern of the boat, and ſaw the tremulous 
gleam of the moonlight wave, winch their oars diſ- 
turbed. Preſently the heard the ſound of inſtru- 
ments, and then a full ſymphony ſwelled on the air, 
and, the boats meeting, the gondoheri hailed each 
other. The Count then explaining himſelf, the 
party removed into his gondola, which was embel- 
liſhed with all that taſte could beſtow, 

While they partook of a collation of fruits, andice, 
the whole band, following at a diſtance, in the other 
boat, played the moſt ſweet and enchanting ſtrains, 
and the Count, who had again ſeated himſelf by 
Emily, paidherunremitted attention, andſometimes, 
in a low but impaſſioncd voice, uttered compliments 
which ſhe could not miſunderſtand. Jo avoid them 
ſhe converſed with ſignora Livona, and her manner 
to the Count aſſumed a mild reſerve, which, though 
dignified, was too gentle to repreſs his aſſiduities: he 
could fee, hear, ſpeak to no perſon, but Emily, while 
Cavigni obſerved him now and, then, with a look of 
diſpleaſure, and Emily with one of uneaſineſs. She 
now wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to return to Ve- 
nice, but it was near midnight before the gondolas 
approached St. Mark's Palace, where the voice of 
gaiety and ſong was loud. The buly hum of ming- 
ling ſounds was heard at a conſiderable diftance on 
water, and, had not a bright moon- light diſcovered 
tae city, with its terraces and towers, a ftranger 
would almoſt have credited the fabled nders of 
Neptune's court, and believed, that the tumult.arole 
from beneath the waves. r 
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They landed at St. Mark's where the gaiety of the 


colonnades and the beauty of the night, made Ma- 
dame Montoni withngly ſubmit to the Count's ſolici- 
tations to join the promenade, and afterwards to take 
a ſupper with the reſt of the party, at his Caſino. 
If any thing could have diſſipated Emily's uneafineſs, 
it would have been the grandeur, gaiety, and novelt 
of the ſurrounding ſcene, adorned with Palladio's 
palaces, and buſy with parties of maſquerades. 

At length they withdrew to the Caſino, which 
was fitted up with infinite taſte, and where a 
ſplendid banquet was prepared; but here Emi- 
ly's reſerve made the Count perceive, that it 
was neceſſary for his intereſt to win the favour of 
Madame Montoni, which, from the condeſcenſion 
ſhe had already ſhewn to him, appeared to be an 
achievement of no great difficulty. He transferred, 
therefore, part of his attention from Emily to her 
aunt, who felt too much flattered by the diſtinction 
even to diſguiſe her emotion ; and, before the party 
broke up, he had entirely engaged the eſteem of 
Madame Montoni. Whenever he addreſſed her, her 
ungracious countenance relaxed into {miles, and to 
whatever he propoſed the aſſented. He invited her, 
with the reſt of the party, to take coffee, in his box 
at tne opera, on the following evening, and Emily 
heard the invitation accepted with ſtrong anxiety, 
concerning the means of excuſing herſelf from attend- 
ing Madame Montoni thither. 

It was very late before their gondola was ordered. 
and Emily's turprite was extreme, when, on quitting 


the Caſino, ſhe beheld the broad ſun riſing out of 


the Adriatic, while St. Mark's Palace wasvetcrowded 
with company. Sleep had long weighed heavily on 
her eves, but now the freſh fea-breeze revived her, 
und the would have quitted the {cence with regret, 
had not the Count been preſent, performing the 
duty, which he had impoſed upon himſelf, of efcort- 
ing them home. There they heard that Montoni 
i N <0. Was 
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was not yet returned; and his wife, retiring in diſ- 
pleaſure to her apartment, at length releaſed Emily 
from the fatigue of further attendance. 

Montoni came home late in the morning, in a 
very ill humour, having loſt contiderably at play, 
and, before he withdrew to reſt, had a private con- 
ference with Cavigni, whoſe manner, on the follow= 
ing day, ſeemed to tell, that the ſubject of it had 
not been pleaſing to him. 

In the evening, Madame Montom, who, during 
the day, had oblerved a ſullen ſilence towards her 
huſband, received vitits from ſome Venetian ladies, 
with whoſe ſweet manners Emily was particularl 
charmed. They had an air of eaſe and kindneſs to- 
wards the ſtrangers, as if they had been their ſami- 
liar friends for years ; and their converſation was b 
turns tender, ſentimental and gay. Madame, though 
ſhe had no taſte for ſuch converſation, and whoſe 
coarſeneſs and feln{hneſs ſometimes exhibited a lu- 
dicrous contraſt to their exceſſive ref nement, could 
not remain wholly inſenſible to the captivations of 
their manner. a 

In a pauſe of converſation, a lady who was called 
ſignora Herminia took up a lute, and began to play 
and ſing, with as much caſy gaiety, as if ſhe had 
been alone. Her voice was uncommonly rich in 
tone, and various in expreſſion; yet the appeared to 
be entirely unconſcious of its powers, and meant no- 
thing leſs than to diſplay them. She ſung from the 
gaicty of her heart, as ile ſat wich her veil half 
thrown back, holding graceiuily che lute, under 
ihe ipreading foliage and flowers of ſome plants, that 
role from baſkets and interlaced one of the lattices 
of the ſaloon. Emily, retiring a lite from the com- 
pany, ſketched her figure, with the miniature ſcenety 
around her, and drew a very intereſting picture, 
which, though it would not, perhaps, have borne 
eriticiſm, bad ſpirit and taſte enough to awe ken both 
* f the 
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the fancy and the heart. When ſhe had finiſhed it, 
ſhe preſented it to the beautiful original, who was 
delighted with the offering, as well as the ſentiment 
it conveyed, and aſſured * with a ſmile of cap- 
tivating ſweetneſs, that ſhe ſhould preſerve it as a 
pledge of her friendſhip. 

In the evening Cavigni joined the ladies, but 
Montoni had other engagements; and they embarked 
in the gondola for St. Mark's, where the ſame gay 
company ſeemed to flutter as on the preceding night. 
The cool breeze, the glaſſy ſea, the gentle . of 
its waves, and the ſweeter murmur of diſtant muſic; 

the lofty porticos and arcades, and the happy groups 
that ſauntered beneath them; theſe, with every fea- 
ture and circumſtance of the ſcene, united to charm 
Emily, no longer teaſed by the officious attentions of 
Count Morano. But, as the looked upon the moon- 
light ſea, undulating along the walls of St. Mark, 
and, lingering for a moment over thoſe walls, caught 
the ſweet and melancholy ſong of ſome gondolier as 
he ſat in his boat below, waiting for his maſter, her 
ſoftened mind returned to the memory of her home, 
of ther friends, and of all that was * in her na- 
tive country. 

After walking ſome time, they ſat down at the 
door of a Caſino, and, while Cavign was accommo- 
dating them with coftee and 1ce, were joined by 
Count Morano. Hetought Emily with a look of im- 
patient delight, who, remembering all the attention 
he had ſhewn her on the preceding evening, was 
compelled, as before, to ſhrink from his aſſiduities 
into a timid reſerve, except when ſhe converſed with 
ſignora Herminia and the other ladies of her party. 

It was near midnight before Dey withdrew to the 


opera, where Emily was not ſo charmed, but that, 


when the remembered the ſcene ſhe had juſt quitted, 
ſhe felt how infimtely inferior all the ſplendour of 


art is to the ſublimity of nature. Her heurt was not 
now 
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now affected, tears of-admiration did not ſtart to her 
eyes, as when ſhe viewed the vaſt expanſe of ocean, 
the grandeur of the heavens, and liſtened to the 


rolling waters, and to the faint muſic that, at inter- 


vals, mingled with their roar. Remembering theſe, 
the ſcene before her faded into inſignificance. 

Of the evening, which paſſed on without any par- 
ticular incident, ſhe wiſhed the concluſion, that ſhe 
might eſcape from the attentions of the Count ; and, 
as oppolite qualities frequently attract each other in 
our thoughts, thus Emily, when ſhe looked on 
Count Morano, remembered Valancourt, andaſigh 
ſometimes followed the recollection. 

Several weeks paſſed in the courſe of cuſtoma 
viſits, during which nothing remarkable pat. 
Emily was amuſed by the manners and ſcenes that 
{urrounded her, ſo different from thoſe of France, 
but where Count Morano, too frequently for her 
comfort, contrived to indtroduce himſelf. His man- 
ner, figure and accompliſhments, which were gene- 
rally admired, Emily would, perhaps, have admired 
alſo, had her heart been diſengaged from Valancourt, 
and had the Count forborne to perſecute her with 
officious attentions, during which ſhe obſerved ſome 
traits in his character, that prejudiced her againſt 
whatever might otherwiſe be good in it. 

Soon aſter his arrival at Venice, Montoni received 
a packet from M. Queſnel, in which the latter men- 
tioned the death of his wife's uncle, at his villa on 
the Brenta; and that, in conſequence of this event, 


he ſhould haſten to take poſſeſſion of that eſtate and 


of other effects bequeathed to him. This uncle was 
the brother of Madame Queſnel's late mother; Mon- 
toni was related to her by the father's ſide, and 
though he could have had neither claim nor expecta- 
ton concerning theſe poſſeſſions, he could ſcarcel 

conceal the envy which M. Queſnel's letter excited. 
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Emily had obſerved with concern, that, ſince the 
left France, Montoni had not even affected Liked 
towards her aunt, and that, after treating her, at 
firſt, with neglect, he now met her with uniform ill. 
humour and reſerve. She had never ſuppoſed, that 
her aunt's foibles could have eſcaped the diſcernment 
of Montoni, or that her mind or figure were of a 
kind to deſerve his attention. Her Parpriſe, there- 
fore, at this match, had been extreme; but ſince he 
had made the choice, ſhe did not ſuſpect that he 
would ſo openly have diſcovered his contempt of it. 
But Montoni, who had been allured by the ſeeming 
wealth of Madame Cheron, was now ſeverely dif: 
appointed by her comparative poverty, and highly 


exaſperated by the deceit ſhe had employed to con- | 
ceal it, till concealment was no longer neceſſary. He 
had been deceived in an affair, wherein he meant } 
to be the deceiver; out-witted by the ſuperior cun- # 
ning of a woman, whoſe underſtanding he deſpiſed, F 
and to whom he had ſacrificed his pride and his li- 10 


berty, without ſaving himſelf from the ruin, which 
had impended over his head. Madame Montoni had 
contrived to have the greateſt part of what ſhe really 
did poſſeſs, ſettled upon herſelf: what remained, 
though it was totally inadequate both to her hut- 
band's expectations, and to his neceſſities, he had 
converted into money, and brought with him to Ve- 
nice, that he might a little longer delude ſociety, 
and make a laſt effort to regain the fortunes he lad 
loſt. 
The hints which had been thrown out to Valan- 
court, concerning Montoni's character and condition, 
were too true; but it was now left to time and occ2- 
ſion, to unfold the circumſtances, both of what had, 
and of what had not been hinted, and to time and 
occaſion we commit them. 
Madame Montoni was not of a nature to bear in- 


juries with meekneſs, or to reſent them with digni- 
| by 
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ty: her exaſperated pride diſplayed itſelf in all the 


violence and acrimony of a little, or at leaſt of an 
ill- regulated mind. She would not acknowledge, 
even to herſelf, that ſhe had in any degree pro- 
voked contempt by her duplicity, but weakly per- 
ſiſted in believing that ſhe alone was to be pitied 
and Montoni alone to be cenſured ; for, as her mind 
had naturally little perception of moral obligation, 
ſhe ſeldom underſtood its force but when it happened 
to be violated towards herſelf : her vanity had al- 
ready been ſeverely ſhocked by a diſcovery of Mon- 
toni's contempt; it remained to be farther reproved 
by a diſcovery of his circumſtances. His manſion at 
Venice, though its furniture diſcovered a part of the 
truth to unprejudiced perſons, told nothing to thoſe 
who were blinded by a reſolution to believe what- 
ever they wiſhed. adame Montoni ſtill thought 
herſelf little leſs than a princeſs, poſſeſſing a palace 


N- at Venice, and a caſtle among the Apennines. To 
d, the caſtle di Udolpho, indeed, Montoni ſometimes 
x talked of going for a few weeks to examine into its 
C 


condition, and to receive ſome rents; for it appear- 
ed that he had not been there for two years, and 
y that, during this period it had been inhabited only 
by an old ſervant, whom he called his ſteward. 
ul. Emily liſtened to the mention of this journey 
with pleaſure, for ſhe not only expected from it new 
ideas, but a releaſe from the perſevering aſſiduities 
of Count Morano. In the country, too, ſhe would 
have leiſure to think of Valancourt, and to indulge 
the melancholy, which his image, and a recollection 
of the ſcenes of La Vallee, always bleſſed with the 
memory of.her parents, awakened. The ideal ſcenes 


cc1- Bt were dearer, and more ſoothing to her heart, than 
had all the ſplendour of gay aſſemblies ; they were a 
an 


kind of taliſman that expelled the poiſon of tempo- 
rary evils, and ſupported her hopes of happy days: 
they appeared like a beautiful landſcape, lighted up 
| a N 2 — 
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hy gleam of ſun- ſhine, and ſeen through a perſpec- 
tive of dark and rugged rocks. 
But Count Morano did not long confine himſelf to 
ſilent aſſiduities; he declared his paſſion to Emily, 
and made propoſals to Montoni, who encouraged, 
though Emily rejected, him: with Montoni for his 
Fa, | and an abundance of vanity to delude him, he 
did not deſpair of ſucceſs, Emily was aſtoniſhed 
and highly diſguſted at his perſeverance, after ſlie 
had explained her ſentiments with a frankneſs that 
would not allow him to miſunderſtand them. 
He now paſſed the greater part of his time at 


Montoni's, dining there almoſt daily, and attending 0 
Madame and Emily wherever they went; and al 15 

this, notwithſtanding the uniform reſerve of Emily, P 
whoſeaunt ſeemed as anxious as Montoni to promote 2 

this marriage; and would never diſpenſe with her 2 

| attendance at any aſſembly where the Count propoſed * 
co be preſent. as” 
Montoni now ſaid nothing of his intended journey, WF in 

of which Emily waited impatiently to hear; and he I 
was ſeldom at home, but when the Count, or ſignor WW + 
Orſino, was there, for between himſelf and Cavigui 4 

a coolneſs ſeemed to ſubliſt, though the latter re- 5 
mained in his houſe. With Orſino, Montoni was . 
frequently cloſeted for hours together, and, what- 85 


ever might be the buſineſs, upon which they conſulted W hi, 

it appeared to be of conſequence, ſince Montoni often WW ; FA 
ſacrificed to it his favourite paſſion for play, and re- 49 
mainedat home the whole night. There was ſome- * 


what of privacy, too, in the manner of Orſino's viſits, "2% 
which had never before cccurred, and which excited Wh . vl 
notonly ſurpriſe, butſome degree of alarmin yas 505 
mind, who had unwillingly diſcovered much of his me 
character when he had moſt endeavoured to diſguiſeit. 8 
After theſe viſits, Montoni was often more thought. 4 - 
ful than uſual ; ſometimes the deep workings 0 you 


bis mind entirely abſtracted him from ſurrounding 
| objects, 
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objects, and threw a gloom over his viſage that ren- 
dered it terrible; at others, his eyes ſeemed almoſt _ 
to flaſh fire, and all the energies of his ſoul appeared* 
to be rouſed for ſome great enterpriſe. Emily ob- 
ſerved theſe written characters of his thoughts with 
deep intereſt, and not without ſome degree of awe, 
when ſhe conſidered that ſhe was entirely in his 
power; but forbore even to hint her fears, or her 
obſervations, to Madame Montoni, who diſcerned 
nothing in her huſband, at theſe times, but his uſual | 
ſternneſs. 

A ſecond letter from M. Queſnel announced the 
arrival of himſelf and his lady at the villa Miarenti; 
ſtated ſeveral circumſtances of his good fortune, re- 
ſpecting the affair that had brought him into Italy; 
and concluded with an earneſt requeſt to ſee Mon- 
toni, his wife and niece, at his 5+ ee 

Emily received, about the ſame period, a much 
more intereſting letter, and which ſoothed for a 
while every anx ety of her heart. Valancourt, hop- 
ing ſhe might be ſtill at Venice, had truſted a letter 
to the ordinary poſt, that told her of his health, and 
of his unceaſing and anxious affection. He had lin- 
gered at Tholouſe for ſome time after her departure, 
that he might indulge the melancholy pleaſure of 
wandering through the ſcenes where he had been 
accuſtomed to behold her, and had thence gone to 
his brother's chateau, which was in the neighbour- 
hood of La Vallee. Having mentioned this, he 
added, If the duty of eventing my regiment did 
not require my departure, I know not when I ſhould 
have reſolution enough to quit the neighbourhood of 
a place which is os rf by the remembrance of 
you. The vicinity to La Vallée has alone detained 
me thus long at Eſtuviere: I frequently ride thither 
early in the morning, that I may wander at leiſure, 
8 the day, among ſcenes, which were once 
Jour home, where I have been accuſtomed to fee 
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you, and to hear you converſe. I have renewed 
my acquaintance with the good old Thereſa, who re- 
Joiced to ſee me, that ſhe might talk of you: I need 
not ſay how much this circumſtance attached me to 
her, or how eagerly I liſtened to her upon her fa- 
vourite ſubject. You will gueſs the motive that firſt 
induced me to make myſelf known to Thereſa: it 
was, indeed, no other than that of gaining admit- 
tance into the chateau andgardens, which my Emily 
had ſo lately inhabited : here, then, I 0 and 
meet your image under every ſhade : but chiefly I 
love to fit beneath the ſpreading branches of your 
favourite plane, where once, Emily, we fat toge- 
ther; where I firſt ventured to tell you, that I loved, 
O Emily ! the remembrance of thoſe moments over- 
comes mel ſit loſt in reverie—l endeavour to ice 
you dimly thro* my tears, in all the heaven of peace 
and innocence, ſuch as you then appeared to ine; 
to hear again the accents of that voice, which then 
thrilled my heart with tenderneſs and hope. I lean 
on the wall of the terrace, where we together 
watched the rapid current of the Garonne below, 
while I deſcribed the wild ſcenery about its ſource, 
but thought only of you. O Emily] are theſe mo- 
ments paſſed for ever—will they never more 1c- 
turn!“ 

In another part of this letter he wrote thus. You 
ſee my letter is dated on many different days, and, 
if ye look back to the firſt, you will perceive, that 

egan to write ſoon after your departure from 


France. To write was, indeed, the only employ- 


ment that withdrew me from my own melancholy, 
and rendered your abſence ſupportable, or rather, 
it ſeemed to deſtroy abſence ; for, when I was con- 
verſing with you on paper, and telling you every 
ſentiment and affection of my heart, you almoſt ap- 
peared to be preſent. This employment has been 


from time to time my chief conſolation, and have 
deferred 
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deferred ſending off my packet, merely for the com- 
fort of prolonging it, though it was certain, that 
what [ had written, was written to no purpoſe till 

ou received it. Whenever my mind has been 
more than uſually depreſſed, I have come to pour 
forth its forrows to you, and have always found con- 
ſolation; and, when any little occurrence has inte- 
reſted my heart, and given a gleam of joy to my ſpi- 
rits, I have haſtened to communicate it to you, and 
have received reflected ſatisfaction. Thus, my let- 
ter is a kind of picture of my life and of my thoughts 
for the laſt month, and thus, though it has been 
deeply intereſting to me while I wrote it, and I dare 
hope wall, for the ſame reaſon, be not indifferent 
to you, yet to other readers it would ſeem to abound 
only in ſrivolities. Thus it is always, when we at- 
tempt to deſcribe the finer movements of the heart, 
for they are too fine to be diſcerned, they can only 
be experienced, and are therefore paſſed over by 
the indifferent obſerver, while the intereſted one 
feels, that all deicription is imperfect and unneceſ- 
ſary, except as it may prove the ſincerity of the 
writer, and ſooth his own ſufferings. Y ou will par- 
don all this egotiſm for I am a lover.“ 

] have juſt heard of a circumſtance, which en- 
tirely deſtroys all my fairy paradiſe of ideal delight, 
and which will reconcile me to the neceſſity of re- 
turning regiment, for I muſt no longer wan- 
der beneath the beloved ſhades, where I have been 
accuſtomed to meet you in thought. —La Vallée is 
let! I have reaſon to believe this is without your 


knowledge, from what Thereſa told me this morn- 


ing, and, therefore, I mention the circumſtance. She 
thed tears, while ſhe related, that ſhe was going to 
leave the ſervice of her dear miſtreſs, and the cha- 
teau where ſhe had lived ſo many happy years; and 
all this, added ſhe, without even a letter from 
Mademoiſelle to ſoften the news; but it is all Monſ. 
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Queſnel's doings, and I dare ſay ſhe does not even 
know what is going forward.“ 

+ Thereſa added, That ſhe had received a letter 
from him, informing her the chateau was let, and 
that, as her ſervices would no longer be required, 
ſhe muſt quit the place, on that day week, when the 
new tenant would arrive.” 

«© 'Thercfſa had been ſurpriſed by a viſit from M. 
Queſnel, ſome time before the receipt of this letter, 
who was accompanied by a ſtranger that viewed the 
premiſes with much curioſity.“ | 

Towards the concluſion of his letter, which is 
dated a week aſter this ſentence, Valancourt adds, 
I have received a ſummons from my regiment, 
and ] join it without regret, ſince I am ſhut out from 
the ſcenes that are ſo intereſting to my heart. I rode 
to La Vallée this morning, and heard that the new 
tenant was arrived, and that Thereſa was gone. I 
thould not treat the tubject thus familiarly if I did 
not believe you to be unintormed of this diſpoſal of 
your houſe; for your ſatisfaction I have endeavoured 
to learn ſomething of the character and fortune of 
your tenant, but without ſucceſs. He is a gentle- 
man, they ſay, andthisisallI can hear. The place, 
as | e eg round the boundaries, appeared more 
melancholy to my imagination, than I had ever ſeen 
it. I withed earneſtly to have got admittance, that 
might have taken another leave of your favourite 
plane-tree, and thought of you once more beneath 
its ſhade : but I forbore to tempt the curioſity of 
ſtrangers : the fiſhing houſe in the woods, however, 
was Nil open to me; thither I went, and paſſed an 
hour, which I cannot even look back upon without 
emotion. O Emily] ſurely we are not ſeparated for 
ever—ſurely we ſhall live for each other!“ 

This letter brought many tears to Emily's eyes; 
tears of tenderneſs and ſatisfaction on learning that 
Valancourt was well, and that time and abſence had 
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in no degree effaced her image from his heatt. There 
were paſſages in this letter which particularly at- 
fected her, ſuch as thoſe deſcribing his viſits to La 
Vallée, and the ſentiments of delicate affection that 
its ſcenes had awakened. It was a conſiderable time 
before her mind was ſufficiently abſtracted from Va- 
lancourt to feel the force of his intelligence concern- 
ing La Vallee. That Monf. Queſnel ſhould let it, 
without even conſulting her on the meaſure, both 
ſurpriſed and ſhocked her, particularly as it proved 
the abſolute authority he thought himſelf entitled to 
exerciſe in her affairs. It is true, he had propoſed, 
before ſhe left France, that the chateau thould be 
let, during her abſence, and to the coeconom:cal pru- 
\ dence of this ſhe had nothing to object; but the 
committing what had been her father's villa to the 
power and caprice of ſtrangers, and the depriving 
herſelf of a ſure hom, ſhould any unhappy circum- 
ſtances make her look back to her home as an aſy- 


| 
lum, were conſiderations that made her, even then, 
. ſtrongly oppoſe the meaſure. Her father, too, in 
his laſt hour, had received from her a ſolemn pro- 
f miſe never to diſpoſe of La Vallée; and this the con- 
ſidered as in ſome degree violated if ſhe ſuffered 
: the place to be let. But it was now evident with 
: how little reſpect M. Queſnel had regarded theſe 
n objections, and how inſignificanthe coniidered eve 
h obſtacle to pecuniary advantage. It appeared, alſo, 
f that he had not even condeſcended to intorm Mon- 
= toni of the ſtep he had taken, ſince no motive was 
40 evident for Montoni's concealing the circumſtance 
5 from her, if it had been made known to him: this 
io both diipl-ated and ſurpriſed her; but the chief 
ſubjects of her uneaſineſs were—the temporary diſ- 
5 poſal of La Vallée, and the diſmiſſion of her father's 
ot old and faithful ſervant.— Poor . Thereſa,” ſaid - 
F Emily, © thou hadft not ſaved much in thy ſervi- 
tude, for thou waſt always tender towards the poor, 
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ard believed'ſt thou ſhouldſt die in the family, where 
thy beſt years had been ſpent. Poor Thereſa nov 
thou art turned out in thy old age to ſeek thy 
bread !?? 

Emily wept bitterly as theſe thoughts paſſed over 
her mind, and ſhe determined to conſider what could 
be done for Thereſa, and to talk very explicitly to 
M. Queſnel on the ſubject ; but the much feared that 
his cold heart could feel only for itfelf. She deter- 
mined allo to enquire whether he had made any men- 
tion of her affairs, in his letters to Montoni. who 
ſoon gave her the opportunity ſhe fought, by de- 
firing that ſhe would attend him in his ſtudy. She 
had little doubt, that the interview was intended for 
the purpoſe of communicating to her a part of M. 
Queſnel's letter concerning the tranſactions at La 
Vallée, and ſhe obeyed him immediately. Montoni 
was alone. 

I have juſt been writing to Monſ. Queſnel,” 
ſaid he, when Emily appeared, “ in reply to tlie let- 
ter I received irom him a few days ago, and I wilted 
to talk to you upon a ſubject that occupied part of 
i. 

I alſo wiſhed to ſpeak with you on this topic, 
Sir, ſaid Emily. : 

&« Ttisa ſubject of ſome intcicſt to you, undoubt- 
edly,” rejoined Montoni, and I think you muſt fee 
it in the hight that I do; indeed it will not bear any 
other. I truſt you will agree with me, that any ob- 
jection uma on ſenument, às they call it ought 
to yield to circumſtances of ſolid advantage.” 

« Granting this, Sir, replied Emily, modeſily, 
„ thoſe of humanity ought ſurely to be attended to. 
But 1 fear it is now too late to deliberate upon this 
plan, and I muſt regret, that it is no longer in my 
power to reject it.” ; . 
IIt is too late,” ſaid Montoni, “but ſince it 1s 
ſo, I am pleaſed to obſerve, that you ſubmit to toy 
on 
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ſon and neceſſity without indulging uſeleſs complaint. 
I applaud this conduct exceedingly, the more, per- 
haps, fince it diſcovers a ſtrength of mind ſeldom 
obſervable in your ſex. When you are older you 
will look back with gratitude to the friends who aſ- 
ſiſted in reſcuing you from the romantic illuſions of 
ſentiment, and will perceive, that they are only the 
ſnares of childhood, and ſhould be vanquiſhed the 
moment you eſcape from the nurſery. I have not 
cloied my leiter, and you may add a few lines to in- 
form your uncle of your acquieſcence. You will 
ſoon ſee him, for it is my intention to take you, with 
Madame Montoni, in a few days to Miarenti, and 
you can then talk over the affair.“ 

Emily wrote on the oppoſite page of the paper as 
follows: | 

„ It is now uſeleſs, Sir, for me to remonſtrate 
upon the circumſtances of which ſignor Montoni in- 
forms me that he has written. I could have wiſhed, 
at leaſt, that the affair had been concluded with leſs 
precipitation, that I might have taught myſelf to 
ſubdue ſome prejudices, as the ſignor calls them, 
which ſtill linger in my heart. As it is, I ſubmit, 
In point of prudence nothing certainly can be ob- 
jected; but, though I ſubmit, I have yet much to 
{ay on ſome other points of the ſubject, when I {hall 
have the honour of ſeeing you. In the mean time I 
* you will take care of Thereſa, for the ſake 
Ot, 


Sir, 
Your affectionate niece, 
EMILY ST. AUBERT.” 
Montoni ſmiled ſatirically at what Emily had writ- 


ten, but did not object to it, and ſhe withdrew Xs 
r 
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her own apartment, where ſhe ſat down to begin a 
letter to Valancourt, in which ſhe related the par- 
ticulars of her journey, and her arrival at Venice, 
deſcribed ſome of the moſt ſtriking ſcenes in the 
paſſage over the Alps; her emotions on her firſt view 
of Italy; the manners and characters of the people 
around her, and ſome few circumſtances of Mon- 
toni's conduct. But ſhe avoided even naming Count 
Morano; much more the declaration he had made, 
ſince ſhe well knew how tremblingly alive to fear is 
real love, how jealouſly watchful of every circum- 
ſtance that may affect its intereſt ; and ſhe ſcrupu- 
ouſly avoided to give Valancourt even the ſlighteſt 
reaſon for believing he had a rival. 

On the following day Count Morano dined again 
at Montoni's. He was in an uncommon flow of ſpi- 
Tits, and Emily thought there was ſomewhat of ex- 
ultation in his manner of addreſſing her, which ſhe 
had never obſerved before. She endeavoured to 
repreſs this by more than her utual reſerve, but the 
cold civility of her air now ſecmed rather to encou- 
rage than to depreſs him. He appeared watchful of 
an opportunity of ſpeaking with her alone, and more 
than once ſolicited this; but Emily always replied, 
that ſhe could hear nothing from him which he 
would be unwilling to repeat before the whole com- 

any. 
E In the evening, Madame Montoni and her party 
went out upon the ſea, and as the Count led Einily 
to his zendeletto, he carried her hand to his lips, and 
thanked her for the condeſcenſion ſhe had ſhewn 
him. Emily, in extreme ſurpriſe and diſpleaſure, 
haſtily withdrew her hand, and concluded that he 
had ſpoken ironically ; but, on reaching the ſteps of 
the terrace, and obſerving by the livery, that it was 
the Count's zendaletto, which waited below; while 
the reſt of the party, having arranged themſelves in 


the gondolas, were moving on, fhe determined nat 
; to 
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to permit a ſeparate converſation, and, wiſhing him 
a good evening, returned to the portico. The Count 
followed to expoſtulate and entreat, and Montoni, 
whothen came out, rendered ſolicitation unneceflary, 
for, without condeſcending to ſpeak, he took her 
hand, and led her to the zendaletto. Emily was not 
fGlent ; ſhe entreated Montoni, in a low voice, to 
conſider the impropriety of theſe circumſtances, and 
that he would {pare her the mortification of ſubmit- 
ting to them ; he, however, was inflexible, 

« This caprice is intolerable,” ſaid he, “ and 
ſhall not be indulged : here is no impropriety in the 
caſe.” | 

At this moment, Emily's diſlike of Count Morano 
aroſe to abhorrence. That he ſhould, with undaunt- 
ed aſſurance, thus purſue her, notwithſtanding all 
{he had expreſſed on the ſubject of his addreſſes, and 
think, as it was evident he did, that her opinion of 
him was of no conſequence, ſo long as his preten- 
ſions were ſanctioned by Montoni, added indignation 
to the diſguſt which ſhe had felt towards him. She 
was ſomewhat relieved by obſerving that Montoni 
was to be of the party, who ſeated himſelf on one 
ſide of her, while Morano placed himſelf on the 
other. There was a pauſe of ſome moments as the 
gondolieri prepared their oars, and Emily trembled 
from apprehenſion of the diſcourſe that might fol- 
low this ſilence. At length ſhe collected courage to 
break it herſelf, in the hope of preventing fine 
ſpeeches from Morano, and reproof from Montoni. 
To ſome trivial remark which ſhe made, the latter 
returned a ſhort and diſobliging reply; but Morano 
immediately followed with a general obſervation, 
which he contrived to end with a particular compli- 
ment, and, though Emily paſſed it without even the 
notice of a ſmile, he was not diſcouraged. 

I have been impatient,” ſaid he, addreſſing 
Emily, „to expreſs my gratitude ; to thank you for 
| your 
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your one but] muſt alſo thank ſignor Montoni, 
who has allowed me this opportunity of doing ſo.” 

Emily regarded the Count with a look of mingled 
aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure, | 

„% Why,” continued he, “ ſhould you with to di- 
miniſh the delight of this moment by dat air of cruel 
reſerve? Why ſeek to throw me again into the per- 
plexities of doubt, by teaching your eyes to contra- 
dict the kindneſs of your late declaration ? You 
cannot doubt the ſincerity, the ardour of my paſ- 
ſion; it is therefore unneceſſary, charming Emily | 
ſurely unneceſſary, any longer to attempt a diſguiſe 
of your ſentiments.” 

If Lever had diſguiſed them, Sir,“ ſaid Emily with 
recollected ſpirit, ** it would certainly be unneceſſary 
any longer to do io. I had hoped, Sir, that you would 
have ſpared me any farther neceſſity of alluding to 
them ; but, ſince you do not grant this, hear me de- 
clare, and for the laſt, tine, that your perſeverance 
has deprived you even of the eſteem, which I was in- 
clined to believe you merited.“ 

« Aſtoniſhing !”* exclaimed Montoni: „this is 
beyond even my expectation, though I have hitherto 
done juſtice to the caprice of the fex | But you will 
obſerve, Mademoiſelle Emily ; that I am no lover, 
though Count Morano is, and that I will not be made 
the amuſement of your capricious moments. Here 
is the offer of an alliance, which would do honour to 
any family; yours, you will recollect, is not noble; 
youlong reſiſted my remonſtrances, but my honour is 
now engaged, and it ſhall not be trifled with.—Y ou 
ſhall adhere to the declaration which you made me 
an agent to convey to the Count.“ 

6 T muſt certainly miſtake you, Sir,“ ſaid Emily; 
% my anſwers on the ſubject have been uniform; it 
is unworthy of you to accuſe me of caprice. If you 
have condeſcended to be my agent, it is an honour 


I did not ſolicit. I myſelf have conſtantly aſſured 
Count 
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Count Morano, and you alſo, Sir, that I never can 
accept the honour he offers me, and I now repeat the 
declaration.“ 

The Count looked with an air of ſurpriſe and en- 
quiry at Montoni, whoſe countenance alſo was 
marked with ſurpriſe, but it was ſurpriſe mingled 
with indignation. 

Here is confidence, as well as caprice!“ ſaid 
the latter. Will you deny your own words, Ma- 
dam?“ 

« Such a queſtion is unworthy of an anſwer, Sir; 
ſaid Emily bluſhing; you will recollect yourſelf, and 
be ſorry that you have aſked it.“ 

„ Speak to the point,“ rejoined Montoni, in a 
voice of increaſing vehemence. “ Will you deny 
your own words ;, will you deny, that you acknow- 
ledged only a few hours ago, that it was too late to 
recede from your engagements, and that you accept- 
ed the Count's hand?“ & 

% will deny all this, for no words of mine ever 
imported it.“ 

« Aſtoniſhing ! Will you deny what you wrote to 
Monf. Queinel, your uncle? if you do, your own 
hand will bear ie againſt you. What have 
you no to ſay?ꝰ continued Montoni, obſerving the 
ſtlence and confuſion of Emily. 

now perceive, Sir, that you are under a very 
great error, and that I have been equally miſtaken.” 

«© No more duplicity, I entreat ; be open and can- 
did, if it be poſſible.“ 

„ have always been fo, Sir; and can claim no 
merit in ſuch conduct, for I have had nothing to 
conceal.” | 

« How is this, ſignor ?” cried Morano, with 
trembling emotion. 

% Suſpend your judgment, Count,“ replied Mon- 
toni, „the wiles of a female heart are unſearchable. 
Now, Madame, your explanation.“ 


Excuſe 
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Excuſe me, Sir, if I withhold my explanation till 
you appear willing to give me your confidence; aſ- 
ſertion at preſent can only ſubject me to inſult.” 

% Your explanation, I entreat you!“ ſaid Mo- 
rano. 

„Well, well,” rejoined Montoni, “ will give 
you my confidence; let us hear this explanation.“ 

Let me lead to it then, by aſking a queſtion.” 

* As many as you pleaſe,” ſaid Montoni, con- 
temptuouſly, 

What, then, was the ſubject of your letter 

to Monſ. Queſnel ?” | 

The ſame that was the ſubject of your note to 
him, certainly. You did well to ſtipulate for my 
confidence before you demanded that queſtion.” 

I muſt beg you will be more explicit, Sir; what 
was that ſubject ?” | 
What could it be, but the noble offer of Count 
Morano,”” ſaid Montoni. 

Then, Sir, we entirely miſunderſtood each 
other,“ replied Emily. 

We entirely miſunderſtood each other too, I 
ſuppoſe,” rejoined Montoni, “ in the converſation 
which preceded the writing of that note? I muſt, 
do you the juſtice to own, that you are very ingeni- 
ous at this bs art of miſunderſtanding.” 

Emily tried to reſtrain the tears that came to her 
eyes, and to anſwer with becoming firmneſs. “ Al- 
low me, Sir, to explain myſelf fully, or to be 
wholly ſilent.“ 

The explanation may now be diſpenſed with; it 
is anticipated. If Count Morano ſtill thinks one ne- 
ceſſary, I will give him an honeſt one. Vou have 
changed your intention fince our laſt converſation ; 
and it he can have patience and humility enough to 
wait till co morrow, he will probably find it changed 
again: but as I have neither the patience or the 2 
ty. 
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lity, which you expect from a lover, I warn you of 

the effect of my diſpleaſure !”? | 

+ Montoni, you are too precipitate,” ſaid the 
Count, who had liſtened to this converſation in ex- 
treme anxiety and impatience '—** ſignora, I entreat 
your own explanation of this affair!“ 

«+ Signor Montoni has ſaid juſtly,” replied Emily, 
* that all explanation may now be diſpenſed with; 
after what has paſſed I cannot ſuffer myſelf to give 
one. It is ſufficient for me, and for you, Sir, that I 
repeat my late declaration; let me hope this is the 
laſt time it will be neceſſary for me to repeat 1t—I 
never can accept the honour of. your alliance.“ 

„Charming Emily!“ exclaimed the Count in an 
impaſhoned tone, „let not reſentment make you 
unjuſt ; let me not ſuffer for the offence of Mon- 
toni —Revoke.“ 

+ Offence !” interrupted Montoni——*< Count, 
this language is ridiculous, this ſubmiſſion is childiſh ! 


—ſpeak as becomes a man, not as the flave of a 


petty tyrant.” * You diſtract me, fignor ; ſuffer 
me to plead my own. cauſe ; you have already proved 
inſufficient to it.“ 

« All converſation on this ſubject, Sir,“ ſaid 
Emily, „is worſe than uſeleſs, ſince it can brin 
only pain to each of us; if you would oblige me 
purſue it no farther.““ EE ps | 
elt is impoſſible, Madame, that I can thus eafily 
reſign the object of a paſſion, which is the delight 
and torment of my life. I muſt ſtill lLove—ſtill pur- 
ſue you with unremitting ardour ;—when you thall 
be convinced of the ſtrength and - conſtancy. of my 
paſhon, your heart muſt ſoften into pity and repent- 
ance,” 

ls this generous, Sir? is this manly ? Can it 
either deſerve or obtain the eſteem you ſolicit, thus 
to continue a perſecution from which J have no pre- 
lent means of eſcaping ?” 


A gleam 
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A gleam of moon light that fell upon Morano's 
countenance, revealed the ſtrong emotions of his 
ſoul ; and, glancing on Montoni, diſcovered the dark 
reſentment which contraſted his features. 

4 heaven this is too much!“ ſuddenly ex- 
claimed the Count; . ſignor Montoni, you treat me 
ill; it is from you that I ſhall look for explanation.“ 

From me, S.r! you ſhall have it;“ muttered 
Montoni, „if your diſcernment is indeed ſo far 
obſcured by paſſion, as to make explanation neceſſary. 
And for you, Madame, you ſhould learn, that a man 
of honour is not to be trifled with, though you may, 
perhaps, with impunity, treat a boy like a puppet.” 

This ſarcaſm rouſed the pride of Morano, and the 
reſentment which he had felt at the indifference of 
Emily, being loſt in indignation of the infolence of 
Montoni, he determined to mortify him, by defend- 
ing her. 

This alſo,” ſaid he, replying to Montoni's laſt 
words, this alſo, ſhall not paſs unnoticed. I bid 
you learn, Sir, that you have a ſtronger enemy than 

a woman to del with: I will protect ſignora St. 
Aubert ſrom your threatened reſentment. Tow have 
miſled me, aud would revenge your diſappointed 
views upon the innocent.“ 

„ Miiled you!“ retorted Montoni with quicknels, 
„ is my conduct my word' then pauſing, while 
he ſeemed endeavouring to reſtrain the reſentment, that 
flaſhed in his eyes -in the next moment he added, in 
a ſubdued voice, Count Morano, this is a language, 
a ſort of conduct to which I am not accuſtomed: it 
is the conduct of a paſſionate boy—as ſuch, I paſs 
it over in contempt.” 

In contempt, fignor ?” 

The reſpect I owe myſelf,” rejoined Montoni, 
« requires, that I ſhould converſe more largely with 
you upon ſome points of the ſubject in diſpute, Re- 

turn 
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turn with me to Venice, and I will condeſcend to 
convince you of your error.“ 

« Condeſcend, Sir] but I will not condeſcend to 
be ſo converſed with.” 

Montoniſmiled comtemptuouſly ; and Emily, now 
terrified for the conſequences of what ſhe faw and 
heard, could no longer be ſilent. She explained the 
whole ſubject upon which ſhe had miſtaken Montoni 
in the morning, declaring, that ſhe underſtood him 
to have conſulted her ſolely concerning the diſpoſal 
of La Vallee, and concluding with entreating, that 
he would write immediately to M. Queſnel, and 
rectify the miſtake. 

But Montoni either was, or affected to be, ſtill 
incredulous; and Count Morano was ſtill entangled 
in perplexity. While ſhe was ſpeaking, however, 
the attention of her auditors had been diverted from 
the immediate occaſion of their re{eniment, and their 
paſhon conſequently became leſs. Montoni deſired 
the Count would order his ſervants to row back to 
Venice, that he might have ſome private converſa- 
tion with him; and Morano, ſomewhat ſoothed by 
his ſoftened voice and manner, and eager to exa- b 
mine into the full extent of his difficulties, com- 
plied. { 
Emily, comforted by this proſpect of releaſe, em- 
ployed the preſent moments in endeavouring, with 1 
conciliating care, to prevent any fatal miſchief be- 
tween the perſons who ſo lately had perſecuted and 
inſulted her. 

Her ſpirits revived, when ſhe heard once more 
the voice of ſong and laughter, reſounding from the 
—— canal, and at length entered again between its 

ately piazzas. The zendaletto ſtopped at Montoni's 
8 and the Count haſtily led her into the hall, 
where Montoni took his arm, and ſaid ſomething in 
a low voice, on which Morano kiſſed the hand he 
held, notwithſtanding Emily's effort to diſengage i, 
+ and, 
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and, wiſhing her a good evening, with an accent 
and look ſhe could not miſunderſtand, returned to 
his zendaletto with Montoni. 

Emily, in her own apartment, conſidered with in- 
tenſe anxiety all the unjuſt and tyrannical conduct of 
Montoni, the dauntleſs perſeverance of Morano, 
gd her own deſolate ſituation, removed from her 
riends and country. She looked in vain to Valan- 
court, confined by his profeſſion to a diſtant king- 
dom, as her proteCtor; but it gave her comfort to 
know, that there was, at leaſt, one perſon in the 
world, who would ſympathize in her aMiCtions, and 
whoſe wiſhes would fly eagerly to releaſe her. Yet 
the determined not to give him unavailing pain by 
relating the reaſons ſhe had to regret the having re- 
Jectedhis better judgment concerning Montoni; rea- 
ions, however, which could not induce her to lament 
the delicacy and diſintereſted affe ion that had made 
her reject his propoſal for a clandeſtine marriage. 
The approaching interview with: her uncle ſhe-re- 
garded with ſome degree of hope; for ſhe determined 
to repreſent to him the diſtreſſes of her ſituation, and 
to entreat that he would allow her to- return to 
France with him and Madame Queſnel. Then, ſud- 
denly remembering that her beloved La Vallée, her 
only home, was nolongerat her command, her tears 
flowed anew, and ſhe teared that ſhe had little pity 

to expect from a man who, like M. Queſnel, could 
diſpoſe of it without deigning to conſult with her, 
and could diſmiſs an aged ant faithful ſervant, deſ- 
titute of either ſupport or aſylum. - But, though it 
was certain, that the had herſelf no longer a home 
in France, and few, very few friends there, the de- 
termined to return, if poſſible, that ſhe might be re- 
| leaſed from the power of Montoni, whoſe particu- 
larly oppreſſive conduct towards herſelf, and general 
character as to others, were juſtly terrible to her 
imagination. She had no wiſh to refide with her 

| uncle, 
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uncle, M. Queſnel, ſince his behaviour to her late 
father and to herſelf, had been uniformly ſuch as to 
convince her, that in flying to him ſhe could only 
obtain an exchange of oppreſſors; neither had ſhe 
the ſlighteſt intention of conſenting to the propoſal 
of Valancourt for an immediate marriage, though 
this would give her a lawful and a generous pro- 
tector, for the chief reaſons, which had formerl 
influenced her conduct, ſtill exiſted againſt it; while 
others, which ſeemed to juſtify the ſtep, would now 
be done away; and his intereſt, his fame, were at all 
times too dear to her, to ſuffer her to conſent to a 
union, which, at this early period of their lives, 
would probably defeat both. One ſure, and proper 
aſylum, however, would ſtill be open to her in 
France. She knew that ſhe could board in the con- 
vent, where ſhe had formerly experienced ſo much 
kindneſs, and which had an affecting and ſolemn 
claim upon herheart, ſince it contained the remains of 
her late father. Here ſhe could remain in ſafet 
and tranquillity, till the term, for which La Vallée 
might be let, ſhould expire; or, till the arrangement 
of M. Motteville's affairs enabled her ſo far, to eſti- 
mate the remains of her fortune, as to judge whe- 
ther it would be prudent for her to reſide there. 

Concerning Montoni's conduct with reſpect to his 
letters to M. Queſnel, the had many doubts ; how- 
ever he might be at firſt miſtaken on the ſubject, 
ſhe much ſuſpected that he wilfully perſevered in 
his error, as a means of intimidating her into a com- 
pliance with his wiſhes of uniting her to Count Mo- 
rano. Whetherthis was or was not the fact, ſhe was 
extremely anxious to explain the affair to M. Queſnel, 
and looked forward with a mixture of impatience, 
hope and fear, to her approaching viſit. 

On the following day, Madame Montoni, being 
alone with Emily, introduced the mention of Count 
Morano, by expreſſing her ſurpriſe, that ſhe had not 
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joined the party on the water the preceding evening, 
and at her abrupt departure to Venice. Finily then 
related what had paſſed, expreſſed her concern for 
the mutual miſtake that had occurred between Mon- 
toni and nericlt, and ſolicited her aunt's kind offices 
in urging him to give a deciſive denial to the Count's 
further addreſſes; but ſhe ſoon perceived, that Ma- 
dame Montoni had not been ignorant of the late com- 
verlation, when ſhe introduced the preſent. 

Vou have no encouragement to expect from me,“ 
ſaid her aunt, in theie notions. I have already 

iven my opinion on the ſubject, and think ſignor 

3 right in enforcing. by any means, your con- 
ſent. If young perſons will be blind to their in- 
tereſt, od obſtinately oppoſe it, why, the greateſt 
bleſſings they can have are friends who will oppoſe 
their folly. Pray what pretenſions of any kind do 
you _ you have to ſuch a match as is now offered 
vou?!“ 

+ Not any whatever, Madam,” replied Emily, 
“ and, theretoxe, at leaſt, ſuffer me to be happy in 
my humility.” * 

« Nay, niece, it cannot be denied, that you have 
pride enough ; my poor brother, your father, had 
his ſhare of pride too; though, let me add, his for- 
tune did not juſtify it.“ 

Emily, ſomewhat embarraſſed by the indignation, 
which this malevolent alluſion to her father excited, 
and by the difficulty of rendering her anſwer as tem- 

perate as it ſhould be reprehenſive, heſitated for ſome 
moments, in a confuſion, which highly gratiſied her 
aunt. At length ſhe ſaid, © My father's pride, Ma- 
dam, had a noble object—the happineſs which he 
knew could be derived only from goodneſs, know- 
ledge and charity. As it never conliſted in his ſu- 
periority, in point of fortune, to ſome perſons, it 
was not humbled by his inferiority, in that reſpect, 

to others. He never dildained thoſe who were 
| wretched 
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wretched by poverty and misfortune; he did ſome- 
times deſpiſe perſons, who, with many opportunities 
of happinets, rendered themſelves miſerable by va- 
nity, ignorance and cruel:y. I ſhall think it my 
higheſt glory to emulate ſuch pride.” 

«« I do not pretend to underſtand any thing of 
theſe high flown ſentiments, niece ; you have all 
that glory to yourſelt: I would teach you a little 
plain ſenſe, and not haye you ſo wile as to deſpiſe 
happineſs.” 

That would indeed not be wiſdom, but folly,” 
ſaid Emily, „for wiſdom can boaſt no higher attain- 
ment than happineſs ; but you will allow, Madam, 
that our ideas of happineſs may differ. I cannot 
doubt, that you with me to be happy, but I much fear 
you are miſtaken in the means ot making me fo.” 

« cannot boaſt of a learned education, niece, 
ſuch as your father thought proper to give you, and, 
therefore, do not pretend to unde ſtand all theſe fine 
ſpeeches about happineſs. I muſt be contented to 
underſtand only common ſenſe ; and happy would it 
have been for you and your father, if that had been 
included in his education.“ | 

Emily was too much ſhocked by theſe reflections 
on her father's memory to deipile this ſpeech as it 
deſerved. 

Madame Montoni was about to ſpeak, but Emily 
quitted the room, and retired to her own, where 
the little ſpirit ſhe had lately exerted yielded to grief 
and . and leſt her only to her tears. From 
every re New of her ſituation ſhe could derive, in- 
deed, only new ſorrow. To the diſcovery, which 
had juſt been forced upon her, of Montoni's unwor- 
thineſs, ſhe had now to add, that of the cruel ya- 
nity, for the gratification of which her aunt was about 
to ſacrifice her; of the effrontery and cunning, with 
which, at the time that ſhe meditated the ſacrifice, 
ſhe boaſted of her tenderneſs, or inſulted her victim l 
an 
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and of the venomous envy, which, as it did not ſcru- 
ple to attack her father's charaCter, could ſcarcely be 
expected to withhold from her own. 

During the few days, that intervened between this 
converſation and the departure for Miarenti, Mon- 
toni did not once addreſs himſelf to Emily. His 
looks ſufficiently declared his reſentment ; but that 
he ſhould forbear to renew a mention of the ſubject 
of it, exceedingly ſurpriſed her, who was no leſs 
aſtoniſhed, that, during three days, Count Morano 
neither viſited Montoni, or was named by him. Se- 
veral conjectures aroſe in her mind. Sometimes ſhe 
feared that the diſpute between them had been revi- 
ved, and had ended fatally to the Count. Some- 
times ſhe was inclined to hope, that wearineſs, or diſ- 
guſt at her firm rejection of his ſuit had induced him 
to relinquiſh it ; and, at others, ſhe ſuſpeCted that he 
had now recourſe to ſtratagem, and forbore his vi- 
fits, and prevailed with Montoni to forbear the repe- 
tition of his name, in the expectation that gratitude 
and generoſity would prevail with her to give him 
the conſent, which he could not hope from love. 

Thus paſſed the time in vain conjecture, and al- 
ternate hopes and fears, till the day arrived when 
Montoni was to ſet out for the viſla of Miarenti, 
which like the preceding ones, neither brought the 
Count, or the mention of him. 

Montoni having determined not to leave Venice, 
till towards the evening, that he might avoid the 
heats, and catch the cool breeze of night, embarked 
about an hour before ſun-ſet, with his family, in a 
barge for Brenta. Emily fat alone near the ſtern ot 
the veſſel, and, as it floated ſlowly on, watched the 
gay and lofty city leſſening from her view, till its pa- 

aces ſeemed to fink in the diſtant waves, while its 
loftier tower and domes, illumined by the declining 
ſun, appeared on the horizon, like thoſe far-ſeen 
clouds which, in more northern climes, often linger 

on 
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en the weſtern verge, and catch the laſt light of a 
ſummer's evening. Soon after, even theſe grew 
dim, and faded in diſtance from her fight ; but ſhe 
ſtill ſat gazing on the vaſt ſcene of cloudleſs fly, and 
mighty waters, and liſtening in pleaſing awe to the 
deep-ſounding waves, while, as her eyes glanced 
over the Adriatic, towards the oppoſite ſhores, which 
were, however, far beyond the reach of ſight, ſhe 
thought of Greece, and, a thouſand claſſical remem- 
brances ſtealing to her mind, ſhe experienced that 
penſive luxury which is felt on viewing the ſcenes of 
ancient ſtory, and on comparing their preſent ſtate 
of ſilence and ſolitude with that of their former gran- 
deur and animation. The ſcenes of the Iliad illap- 
ſed in glowing colours to her tancy—ſcenes, once 
the haunt of heroes—now lonely, and in ruins; but 
which ſtill ſhone, in the poet's ſtrain, in all their 
youthful ſplendour. ; 

As her imagination painted with melanchol 
touches the deſerted plains of Troy, ſuch as the 
appeared in this after-day, ſhe re- animated the land- 
ſcape with the following little ſtory, 


STANZAS 


O'er Ilion's plains, where once the warrior bled, 
And once the poet rais'd his deathleſs ſtrain, | 
O'er Ilion's plains a weary driver led 

His ſtately camels : For the ruin'd fane 


Wide round the lonely ſcene his glance he threw, 
For now the red cloud faded in the weſt, 

And twilight o'er the filent landſcape drew 

Her deep'ning veil; eaſt ward his courſe he preſt : 


There, on the grey horizon's glimm'ring bound,. 
Roſe the proud columns of deſerted Troy, 

Ang, wandering ſhepherds now a ſhelter found 
Wie h thoſe walls, where princes wont to joys 
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Beneath a lofty porch the driver paſs'd, 
Then, from his camels heav'd the heavy load; 
Partook with them the ſimple, cool repaſt, 
And in ſhort veſper gave himſelf to God, 


From diſtant lands with merchandiſe he came, 
His all of wealth his patient ſervants bore 3 
Oft deep-drawn ſighs his anxious wiſh proclaim 
To reach, again, his happy cottage door; 


For there, his wife, his little children, dwell ; 
Their ſmiles ſhall pay the toil of many an hour: 
Ev'n now warm tears to expectation ſwell, 

As fancy o'er his mind extends her pow'r. 


A death-like ſtillneſs reign'd where once the ſong, 
The ſong of heroes, wak'd the midnight air, 
Save, when a ſolemn murmur roll'd along, 

That ſeem'd to ſa/— For future worlds prepare. 


For time's imperious voice was frequent heard 
Shaking the marble temple to its fall, 

(By hands he long had conquer'd, vainly rear'd) 
And diſtant ruins anſwer'd to his call. | 


While Hamet ſlept, his camels round him lay, 
Beneath him, all his ſtore of wealth was piled; 
And here, his cruiſe and empty wallet lay, 

And there, the flute that chear'd him in the wild. 


The robber Tartar on his lumber ſtole, 

For o'er the waſte, at eve, he watch'd his train; 
Ah! who his thirſt of plunder ſhall control? 
Who calls on him for mercy—calls in vain ! 


A poiſon'd poignard in his belt he wore, 
A creſcent ſword depended at his fide, 
The deathful quiver at his back he bore, 
And infants—at his very look had died! 
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The moon's cold beam athwart the temple fell, 

And to his ſleeping prey the Tartar led; 

But ſoft !—a ſtartled camel bol his bell, 

Then ftretch'd his limbs, and rear'd his drowſy head, 


Hamet awoke ! the poignard glitter'd high 

Swift from his couch he ſprung, and 'ſcap'd the blow; 
When from an unknown hand the arrows fly, 

That lay the ruffian, in his vengeance, low. 


He groan'd, he died! from forth a column'd gate 
A fearful ſhepherd, pale and filent, crept, 

Who, as he watch'd his folded flock ſtar- late, 
Had mark'd the robber ſteal where Hamet ſlept. 


He fear'd his own, and ſav'd a ſtranger's life! 
Poor Hamet claſp'd him to his grateful heart; 
Then, rous'd his camels for the duſty ſtrife, 
And, with the ſhepherd, haſten'd to depart. 


And now, Aurora breathes her freſh'ning gale, 
And faintly trembles on the eaſtern cloud; 
And now, the ſun, from under twilight's veil, 
Looks gaily forth, and melts her airy ſhroud. 


Wide o'er the level plains, his ſlanting beams 
Dart their long lines on Ilion's tower'd ſcite; 
The diſtant Helleſpont with morning gleams, 
And old Scamander winds his waves in lights 


All merry ſound the camel bells, fo gay, 
And merry beats fond Hamet's heart, for he, 
Ere the dim evening ſteals upon the day, 

His children, wife and happy home ſhall ſee. 


As Emily approachedthe ſhores of Italy ſhe began 
to diſcriminate the rich teatures and varied colouring 
of the landſcape—the purple hills, groves of orange, 
pine and cypreſs, ſhading magnificent villas, and 


towns riſing among viney * and plantations. 
3 
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noble Brenta, pouring its broad waves into the ſea, 
now appeaicd, and, when ſhe reached its mouth, 
the barge ſtopped, that the horſes might be faftened 
which were to tow it up the ſtream. This, done, 
Emily gave a laſt look to the Adriatic, and to the 


dim ſail, 


2 That from the ſky-mix'd wave 
cc Dawns on the fight,” 


and the barge ny glided between the green and 
luxuriant flopes of the river. The grandeur of the 
Palladian villas, that adorn theſe ſhores, was confi- 
derably heightened by the ſetting rays, which threw 
ſtrong contraſts of light and ſhade upon the porticos 
andlong arcades, and beamed a mellow luſtre upon the 
orangeries and the groves of pine and cypreſs, that 


i overhung the buildings. The ſcent of oranges, of 


_, flowering myrtles, and other odoriferous plants was 
diffuſed upon the air, and often, from theſe embow- 
ered retreats, a ſtrain of muſic ſtole on the calm, and 
& ſoftened into ſilence.“ | | 
The ſun now funk below the horizon, twilight 
fell oven the landicape, and Emily, rapt in muſing 
filence, continued to watch its features gradually va- 
niſhing into obſcurity. She remembered her many 
happy evenings, when with St. Aubert ſhe had ob- 
ſerved the ſhades of twihght ſteal over a ſcene as 
beautiful as this, from the gardens of La Vallée, and 
a tear fell on the-memory of her father. Her ſpirits 
were ſoftened into melancholy by the influence of 
the hour, by the low murmur of the wave paſting 
under the veſſel, and the ſtillneſs of the air, that 
trembled only at intervals with diſtant muſic: Nh 
elſe ſhould ſhe, at theſe moments, have looked on 
her attachment to Valancourt with preſages fo very 
afflicting, fince ſhe had but lately received letters 


from him, that had ſoothed for a while all her _ 
| eties 
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eties? It now ſeemed to her oppreſſed mind that ſhe 
had taken leave of him tor ever, and that the coun- 
tries, which ſeparated them, would never more be 
re-traced by her. She looked upon Count Morano 
with horror, as in ſome degree the cauſe of this ; 
but apart from him, a conviction, if ſuch that may be 
called, which aroſe from no proof, and which ſhe 
knew not how to account for, ſeized her mind that 
ſhe ſhould never ſee Valancourt again. Though ſhe 
knew, that neither Morano's ſolicitations, nor Mon- 
toni's commands, had lawful power to enforce her 
obedience, ſhe regarded both with a ſuperſtitious 
dread, that they would finally prevail. 

Loſt in this melancholy reverie, and ſhedding fre- 
quent tears, Emily was at length rouſed by Montoni, 
and ſhe followed him to the cabin, where the re- 
freſhments werg ſpread, and her aunt was ſeated 
alone. T 1 of Madame Montoni was 
inflamed with feſentment, that appeared to be the 
conſequence of ſome converſation ſhe had held with 
her huſband, who regarded her with a kind of ſul- 
len diſdain, and both preſerved, for ſome time, a 
haughty ſilence. Montoni then ſpoke to was; of 
Monf. Queſnel : “ You will not, I hope, perſiſt in 
diſclaiming ypur knowledge of the ſubject of my 
letter to him?“ 

I had hoped, Sir, that it was no longer neceſ- 
ſary for me to diſclaim it,“ ſaid Emily. I had 
hoped, from your filence, that you were convinced 
of your error.“ 

© You have hoped impoſſibilities then,“ replied 
Montom ; I might as reaſonably have expected to 
find ſincerity and uniformity of conduct in one of your 
lex, as you to convict me of error in this affair.“ 

Emily bluſhed, and was ſilent; ſhe now perceived 
too clearly, that ſhe had hoped-an impoſſibility, for, 
where no miſtake had been committed no conviction 
could follow; and it was evident, that Montoni's 
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conduct had not been the conſequence of miſtake, 
but of deſign, 

Anxious to eſcape from converſation, which was 
both afflicting and humiliating to her, the ſoon re- 
turned to the deck, and reſumed her ſtation near the 
{tern, without apprehenſion of cold, for no vapour 
role from the water, and the air was drv and tran- 
quil ; here, at leaſt, the benevolence of nature al- 
lowed her the quiet which Montoni had denied her 
elſewhere, It was now paſt midnight. The ſtars 
ſhed a kind of twilight, that ſerved to {hew the dark 
outline of the ſhores on either hand, and the grey 
ſurtace of the river; till the moon roſe from behind 
a high palm grove, and ſhed her mellow luſtre over 
the icene. The veſſel glided ſmoothly on: amid 
the ſtillneſs of the hour Che bear: now and then, 
the ſolitary voice of the barge-men on the bank, as 
they ſpoke to their horſes; while, from a remote 
part of the veſſel, with melancholy ſong, 


— The ſailor ſooth'd, 
« Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave.“ 


Emily, meanwhile, anticipated her reception by 
Monſ. and Madame Queſnel ; conſidered what ſhe 
ſhould ſay on the ſubject of La Vallee; and then, 
to withhold her mind trom more anxious topics, tried 
to amuſe herſelf by diſcriminating the faint-drawn 
ſeatures of the landſcape, repoſing in the moonlight. 
While her fancy thus wandered, the ſaw, at a diſ- 
tance, a building peeping between the moon-light 
trees, and, as the barge approached, heard vo:ces 
ſpeaking, and ſoon diſtinguithed the lofty portico of 
a villa, overſhadowed by groves of pine and ſyca- 
more, which ſhe recollected to be the ſame, that 
had formerly been pointed out to her, as belonging 
to Madame Queſnel's relative, 
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The barge ſtopped at a flight of marble ſteps, 
which led up the bank to a lawn. Lights appeared 
between ſome pillars beyond the portico, Montoni 
ſerit forward his ſervant, and then diſembarked with - 
his family. The found Monf. and Madame Quef. 
nel, with a few friends, ſeated on ſofas in the por- 
tico, enjoying the cool breeze of the night, and eat- 
ing fruits and ices, while ſome of their ſervants at a 
little diſtance, on the river's bank, were performing 
a ſimple ſerenade. Emily was now accuſtomed to 
the way of living in this warm country, and was not 
ſurpriſed to find Monſ. and Madame Queſnel in their 
portico, two hours after midnight. 

The uſual ſalutations being over, the compaiy 
ſeated themſelves in the portico, and refreſhments 
were bronght them from the adjoining hall, where 
a banquet was ſpread, and ſervants attended. When 
the buſtle of this meeting had ſubſided, and Emily 
had recovered from the little flutter into which it 
had thrown her ſpirits, ſhe was ſtruck with the ſin- 
gular beauty of the hall, ſo perfectly accommodated 
to the luxuries of the ſeaſon. It was of white mar- 
ble, and the roof, riſing into an open cupola, was 
ſupported by columns of the fame material. Two 
oppoſite ſides of the apartment, terminating in open 
porticos, admitted to the hall a full view of the gar- 
dens, and of the river ſcenery; in the centre a foun- 
tain continually refreſhed the air, and ſeemed to 
heighten the fragrance that breathed from the ſur- 
rounding orangeries, while its dathing waters gave 
an-agreeable and ſoothing ſound. Etruſcan lamps, 
ſuſpended from the pillars, diffuſed a brilliant light 
over the interior part of the hall, leaving the remoter 
porticos to the ſofter luſtre of the moon. 

Monſ. Queſnel talked apart to Montoni of his 
own affairs, in his uſual ſtrain of ſelf- importance; 
boaſted of his new acquiſitions, and then affected to 
pity ſome diſappointments, which Montoni had lately 
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ſuſtained. Meanwhile, the latter, whoſe pride at 
leaſt enabled him to deſpiſe ſuch vanity as this, and 
whoſe diſcernment at once detected, under this aſ- 
ſumed pity, the frivolous malignity of Queſnel's 
mind, liſtened to him in contemptuous ſilence, till 
he named his niece, and then they left the portico, 
and walked away into the gardens. 

Emily, however, ſtill attended to Madame Queſ- 
nel, who ſpoke of France (for even the name of her 
native country was dear to her) and ſhe found ſome 
pleaſure in looking at a perſon, who had lately been 
in it. That country, too, was inhabited by Valan- 
court, and ſhe liſtened to the mention of it with a 
faint hope, tliat he alſo would be named. Madame 
Queſnel, who, when ſhe was in France, had talked 
with rapture of Italy, now, that the was in Italy, 
talked with equal praife of France, and endeayoured 
to excite the wonder and the envy of her auditors 
by accounts of places, which they had not been hap- 
py enough to ſee. In theſe deſcriptions the not only 
impoſed upon them, but upon herſelf, for ſhe never 
thought a preſent pleaſure equal to one that was 
paſt; and thus the delicious climate, the fragrant 
orangeries and all the luxuries, which ſurrounded 
her, ſlept unnoticed, while her fancy wandered over 
the diſtant ſcenes of a northern country. 

Emily liſtened in vain for the name of Valancourt. 
Madame Montoni ſpoke in her turn of the delights 
of Venice, and of the pleaſure ſhe expected from 
viſiting the fine caſtle of Montoni, on the Apennine; 
which latter mention, at leaſt, was merely a retalia- 
ting boaſt, for Emily well knew, that her aunt had 
no taſte for ſolitary grandeur, and, particularly, for 
ſuch as the caſtle of Udolpho promiſed. Thus the 
party continued to converſe, and, as far as civility 
would permit, to torture each other by mutual boaſts, 
while they reclined on ſofas in the portico, and were 
5 — with delights both from nature and GY 
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which any honeſt minds would have been tempered 
to bn and happy imaginations would have 
been ſoothed into enchantment. 

The dawn, ſoon after, trembled in the eaſtern 
horizon, and the light tints of morning, gradually 
expanding, ſliewed the beautifully declining forms 
of the Italian mountains andthe gleaming landſcape, 
ſtretched at their feet. Then the ſun- beams, ſhoot- 
ing up from behind the hills, ſpread over the ſcene 
that fine ſaffron tinge, which ſeems to impart repoſe 
to all it touches. The landſcape no longer gleamed; 
all its glowing colours were revealed, except that its 

emoter features were ſtill foftened and united in the 
miſt of diſtance, whoſe ſweet effect was heightened 
to Emily by the dark verdure of the pines of cy- 
preſſes, that over-arched the fore-ground of the 
river. 

The market people, paſſing with their boats to 
Venice, now formeda moving picture onthe Brenta. 
Moſt of theſe had little painted awnings to ſhelter 
their owners from the ſun-beams, which, together 
_ with the piles of fruit and flowers, diſplayed beneath, 
and the taſteful ſimplicity of the peaſant girls, who 
watched the rural treaſures, rendered them gay and 
ſtriking objects. The ſwift movements of the boats 
down the current, the quick glance of oars in the 
water, and now and then the paſſing chorus of pea- 
ſants, who reclined under the ſail of their little bark, 
or the tones of ſome ruſtic inſtrument, played by a 
girl, as the fat near her ſylvan cargo, heightened 
the animation and feſtivity of the ſcene. 

When Montoni and M. Queſnel had joined the 
ladies, the party left the poruco for the gardens, 
where the charming ſcenery ſoon withdrew Emily's 
thoughts from paintul ſubjects. The majeſtic forms 
and lich verdure of cypreſſes the had never ſeen ſo 
perte A before: groves of ccdar, lemon, and orange, 
the ſpiry cluſters of the pine and poplar, the luxu- 
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riant cheſnut and oriental plane, threw all their 
pomp of ſhade over theſe gardens; while bowers of 
flowering myrtle and other ſpicy ſhrubs mingled their 
fragrance with that of flowers, whoſe vivid and va- 
nous colouring glowed with increaſed effect beneath 
the contraſted umbrage of the groves. The airalſo 
was continually refreſhed by rivulets, which, with 
more taſte than faſhion, had been ſuffered to wander 
among the green receſſes. 

Emily often lingered behind the party, to contem- 
plate the diſtant landſcape, that cloſed a viſta, or 
that gleamed beneath the dark foliage of the fore- 
ground ;—the ſpiral ſummits of the mountains, 
touched with a purple tint, broken and ſteep above, 
but ſhelving gradually to their baſe ; the open val- 
ley, marked by no formel lines of art; ard the tall 
groves of cypreſs, pine and poplar, ſometimes em- 
belliſhed by a ruined villa, whoſe broken columns 
appeared between the branches of a pine, that 
feemed to droop over their fall. 

From other parts of the gardens, the character of 
the view was entirely changed, and the fine ſolitary 
beauty of the landſcape ſhitted for the crowded fea- 
tures and varied colouring of inhabitation. 

The ſun was now gaining ſaſt upon the {ky, and 
the party quitted the gardens, and retired to repoſe. 
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CH AF: XVII. 


&« And poor Misfortune feels the laſh of Vice.“ 


THomsoON, 


Emuy ſcized the firſt opportunity of converſ- 1 

ing alone with Monſ. Queſnel, concerning La Vallée. a | 
' 
} 


His anſwers to her enquiries were conciſe, and deli- 3» 
vered with the air of a man, who is conſcious of poſ- 

ſeſſing abſolute power, and impatient of hearing it 
queſtioned. He declared, that the diſpoſal of the 


(1 have forgot his name) marries you, your preſent 

diſagreeable ſtate of dependance will ceaſe. As a 

relation to you I rejoice in the circumſtance, which 
; is ſo fortunate for you, and, I may add, ſo unex- 
pected by your friends.” 


For ſome moments Emily was chilled into filence 


place was a neceſſary meaſure ; and that ſhe might * " | 
conſider herſelf indebted to his prudence for even 1 
the ſmall income that remained for her. But, 1 
however,” added he, ** when the Venetian Count 1 | 


1 by this ſpeech ; and, when the attempted to unde- if 
ceive him, concerning the purport of the note ſhe 4.8 
; had incloſed in Montoni's letter, he appeared to if 
have ſome private reaſon for diſbelieving her aſſerti- mW | 
on, and, for a conſiderable time, perſevered in accu- i | 
ſing her of capricious conduct. Being, at length, L 


however, convinced, that the really diſliked Morano, : q | 


and had poſitively rejected his ſuit, his reſentment L 
was extravagant, and he expreſſed it in terms equally: 4 | 
pointed and inhuman ; for, ſecretly flattered by the 1 
proſpect of a connection with a nobleman, whoſe ti- wv 2 
tle he had affected to forget, he was incapable of 18S 
feeling pity for whatever ſufferings of his. niece 1 
5 | might ſtand in the way of his ambition, th | 
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Emily ſaw at once in his manner all the difficul- 
ties, that awaited her, and, though no oppreſſion 
could have power to make her renounce Valancourt 
for Morano, her fortitude now trembled at an en- 
counter with the violent paſſions of her uncle. 

She oppoſed his turbulence and indignation only 
by the mild dignity of a ſuperior mind ; but the 
gentle firmneſs of her conduct ſerved to exaſperate 
{till more his reſentment, ſince it compelled him to 
feel his own inferiority, and, when he lett her, he 
declared, that, if ſhe perſiſted in her folly, both 
himſelf and Montoni would abandon her to the con- 
tempt of the world. 

The calmneſs ſhe had aſſumed in his preſence 
failed Emily, when alone, and ſhe wept bitterly, 
and called frequently upon the name of her departed 
father, whoſe advice to her from his death-bed the 
then remembered. Alas!” ſaid the, „ do in- 
deed perccive how much more valuable is the 
ſtrength of fortitude than the grace of ſenſibility, 
and ] will alſo endeavour to full the promiſe I then 
made; I will not indulge in unavailing lamentation, 
but will try to endure, with firmneſs, the oppreſſion 
I cannot elude.” 19 

Somewhat ſoothed by the conſciouſneſs of perform- 
ing a part of St. Aubert's laſt requeſt, and of endea- 
vouring to purſue the conduct which he would have 
approved, ſhe overcame her tears, and, when the 
* campany met at dinner, had recovered her uſual ſe- 
renity of countenance. 

In the cool of the evening, the ladies took the 
freſea along the bank of the Brenta in Madame Queſ- 
nel's carriage. The ſtate of Emily's mind was in 
melancholy contraſt with the gay groups aſſembled 
beneath the ſhades that overhung this enchanting 
ſtream. Some were dancing under the trees, and 
others reclining on the graſs, taking ices and coftee, 
and calmly enjoying the effect of beautiful evening 
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on a luxuriant landicape. Emily, when ſhe looked 
at the ſnow-capt Apennines, aſcending in the diſ- 
tance, thought of Montoni's caſtle, and ſuffered ſome 
terror, leſt he ſhould convey her thither, for the 
purpoſe of enforcing her obedience ; but the thought 
vaniſhed, when ſhe conſidered, that ſhe was as much 
in his power at Venice as ſhe could be elſewhere. 

It was moon-light before the party returned to the 
villa, where ſupper was ſpread in the airy hall, which 
had ſo much enchanted Emily's fancy, on the pre- 
ceding night. The ladies ſeated themſelves in the 
portico, till Monſ. Queſnel, Montoni and other gen- 
tlemen, ſhould join them at table, and Emily endea- 
voured to reſign herſelf to the tranquillity of the 
hour. Preſently, a barge ſtopped at the fleva that 
led into the gardens, and, ſoon after, {he diſtin- 
guiſhed the voices of Montomi and Queſnel, and 
then that of Morano, who, in the next moment, ap- 
peared. His compliments ſhe received in ſilence, 
and her cold air ſeemed at firſt to diſcompoſe him; 
but he ſoon recovered his uſual gaiety of manner, 
tho' the officious kindneſs of M. and Madame Queſnel 
Emily perceived diſguſted him. Such a degree of 
attention ſhe had ſcarcely believed could be ſhewn, 
by M. Queinel, for ſhe had never before ſeen him 
otherwiſe than in the preſence of his 1ateriors or 
equals. 

When ſhe could retire to her own apartment, her 


mind almoſt involuntarily dwelt on the moſt proba- 


ble means of prevailing with the Count to withdraw 
his ſuit, and to her liberal mind none appeared more 
probable, than that of acknowledging to him a prior 
attachment and throwing herſelf upon his generoſity 
for a releaſe. When, | I on the following 
day, he renewed his addreſſes, the ſhrunk from the 
adoption of the plan the had formed. There was 
ſomething ſo repugnant to her juſt pride, in laying 
open the ſecret of her heart to ſuch a man as Money 
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and in ſuing to him for compaſſion, that ſhe impati- 
ently rejected this deſign and wondered, that ſhe 
could have pauſed upon it for a moment. The re- 
jection of his ſuit ſhe repeated in the moſt deciſive 
terms ſhe could ſelect, mingling withit a ſevere cen- 
ſure of his conduct; but, though the Count appeared 
mortified by this, he perſevered in the moſt ardent 
profeſſions of admiration, till he was interrupted, and 
Emily releaſed by the preſence of Madame Queſnel. 

During her ſtay at this pleaſant villa, Emily was 
thus rendered miſerable by the aſſiduities of Morano, 
together with the cruelly exerted authority of M. 
Queſnel and Montoni, who, with her aunt, ſeemed 
now more reſolutely determined upon this marriage 
than they had even appeared to be at Venice. M. 
Queſnel, finding, that both argument and menace 
were ineffeCtualinenforcinganimmediateconclufion 
to it, at length relinquiſhed his endeavours, and 
truſted to the power of Montoni and to the courſe of 
events at Venice. Emily, indeed, looked to Venice 
with hope, for there ſhe would be relieved in ſome 
meaſure trom theperſecution of Morano, who would 
no longer be an inhabitant of the ſame houſe with 
herſelf, and from that of Montoni, whoſe engage- 
ments would not permit him to be continually at 
home. But amidſt the preſſure of her own misfor- 
tunes, ſhe did not forget thoſe of poor Thereſa, for 
whom ſhepleaded with courageous tenderneſs to M. 

ueſnel, who promiſed, in {light and general terms, 
that ſhe ſhould not be forgotten. 

Montoni, in a long converſation with M. Queſnel, 
arranged the plan to be purſued reſpecting Emily, 
and M. Queſnel propoſed to be at Venice as ſoon as 
he ſhould be informed, that the nuptials were con- 
cluded. 

It was new to Emily to part with any perſon, with 
whom ſhe was 1 without feelings of regret; 


the moment, however, in which ſhe took leave of 
M. and 
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M. and Madame Queſnel, was, perhaps, the only 


ſatisfactory one ſhe had known in their preſence, 


Morano returned in Montoni's barge, and Emily, 
— V, 


as ſhe watched her gradual approach to that magic 
city, ſaw at her ſide the only perſon, who occaſioned 
her to view it with leſs than perfect delight. They 
arrived there about midnight, when Emily was re- 
leaſed from the preſence of the Count, who, with 
Montoni, went to a Caſino, and ſhe was ſuffered to 
retire to her own apartment. 

On the following day, Montoni, in a ſhort con- 
verſation which he held with Emily, informed her, 
that he would no longer be fried with, and that, 
ſince her marriage with the Count would be ſo 
highly advantageous to her, that folly only could 
object to it, and folly of ſuch extent as was incapa- 
ble of conviction, it ſhould be celebrated without 
further delay, and if that was neceſſary, without 
her conſent. 

Emily, who had hitherto tried remonſtrance, had 
now recourſe to ſupplication, for diſtreſs prevented 
her from foreſeeing, that, with a man of Montoni's 
diſpoſition, ſupplication would be equally uſeleſs. 
She afterwards enquired by what right he exerted 
this unlimited authority over her ? a queſtion, which 
her better judgment would have withheld her, in 
a calmer moment, from making, ſince it could avail 
her nothing, and would aftord Montoni another op- 
portunity of triumphing over her defenceleſs con- 
dition. | 

„By what right !” cried Montoni, with a mali- 
cious ſmile, „by the right of my will; if you-can 
elude that, I will not enquire by what right you do 
ſo. I now remind you, for the laſt time, that you 
are a ſtranger, in a foreign country, and that it is 
your intereſt to make me your friend; you know 
the means; if you compel me to become your enemy 
I will venture to tell you, that the puniſhment 


ſhall 


Abi 
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ſhall exceed your expectation. You may know Iam 
not to be trifled with.“ 

Emily continued, for ſome time after Montoni 
had leſt her, in a ſtate of deſpair, or rather of ſtu- 
pefaction; a conſciouſneſs of miſery was all that re- 
mained in her mind. Inthis ſituation Madame Mon- 
toni found her, at the ſound of whole voice Emily 
looked up, and her aunt, ſomewhat ſoftened by the 
expreſſion of deſpair, that fixed her countenance, 
ſpoke in a manner more kind than ſhe had ever yet 
done. Emily's heart was touched; ſhe ſhed tears, 
and, after weeping for ſome time, recovered ſuffi- 
cient compoſure to ſpeak on the ſubject of her diſ- 
treſs, and to endeavour to intereſt Madame Montoni 
in her behalf. But, though the compaſſion of her 
aunt had been ſurpriſed, her ambition was not to 
be overcome, and her preſent object was to be the 
aunt of a Counteſs. Emily's efforts, therefore, were 
as unſucceſsful as they had been with Montoin, and 
ſhe withdrew to her apartment to think and weep 
alone. How often did ſhe remember the parting 
ſcene with Valuncourt, and with, that the Italian 
had mentioned Montoni's character withlefſs reſerve ! 
When her mind, however, had recovered from the 
| farſt ſhock of this behaviour, ſhe conſidered, that it 

would be impoſſible for him to compel her alliance 
with Morano, if ihe perſiſted in xetuſing to repeat 
any part of the marriage ceremony; and the perſe- 
vered in her reſolution to await Montoni's threatened 
vengeance rather than g. ve herſelf for life to a man, 
whom ſhe muſt have deſpiſed for his preſent con- 
duct, had ſhe never even loved Valancourt : yet ſhe 
trembled at the revenge ſhe thus reſolved to brave. 

An affair, however, ſoon after occurred, which 
ſomewhatcallcd off Montoni's attention from Emily. 
The myſterious vifits of Orſino were renewed with 
more frequency ſince the return of the former to Ve- 


nice. There were others, alſo, beſides Orſino, ad- 
mitted 
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mitted to theſe midnight councils, and among them 
Cavigni and Verezzi. Montoni became more reſerv- 


ed and auſtere in his manner than ever; and Emily, 
if her own intereſts had not made her regardleſs ok 
his, might have perceived, that ſomething extraors” 


dinary was working in his mind. | 

One night, on which a council was not held, Or- 
ſino came in great agitation of ſpirits, and diſpatch- 
ed his confidential ſervant to Montoni, who was at a 
Caſino, deſiring that he would return home imme- 
diately; but charging the ſervant not to mention his 
name. Montom obeyed the ſummons, and, on 
meeting Orſino, was informed of the circumſtances, 
that occaſioned his viſit and his viſible alarm, with a 
part of which he was already acquainted. 

A Venetian nobleman, who had. on ſome late oc- 
caſion, provoked the hatred of Orſino, had been 
way-laid and poniarded by hired aſſaſſins: and, as 
the murdered perſon was of the firſt connections, 
the Senate had taken up the affair. One of the aſ- 
ſaſſins was now apprehended, who had confeſſed, 
that Orſino was his employer in the atrocious deed; 
and the latter, informed of his danger, had now 
come to Montoni to conſult on the meaſures neceſ- 


ſary to favour his eſcape. He knew, that, at this 


time, the officers of the police were upon the watch 
for him, all over the city ; to leave it, at preſent, 
therefore, was impracticable, and Montoni conſented 
to ſecrete him for a few days till the vigilance of juſ- 
tice ſhould relax, and then to aſſiſt him in quitt 
Venice. He knew the danger he himſelf No, 
by permitting Orſino to remain in his houſe, but 
ſuch was the nature of his obligations to this man, 
that he did not think it prudent to refuſe him an 
aſylum. ' 

Such was the perſon whom Montoni had admitted 
to his confidence, and for whom he felt as much 
friendſhip as was compatible with his character. 


While 
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While Orſino remained concealed in his houſe, 
Montoni was unwilling to attract public obſervation 

by the nuptials of Count Morano; but this obſtacle 


was, in a few days, overcome oy the departure of 
his criminal vifitor, and he then informed Emily, that 
. : 


her marriage was to be celebrated on the following 
morning. To her repeated aſſurances, that it ſhoulkl 
not take place, he replied only by a malignant ſmile; 
and, telling her, that the Count and a prieſt would 
be at his Rouſe early in the morning, he adviſed 
her no further to dare his ee by oppoſition 
to his will and to her own intereſt, #4 I am now 
going out for the evening,” ſaid he, „remember, 
that ] ſhall give your hand to Count Morano in the 
morning.” Emily, having, ever ſince his late threats, 
expected, that her trials would at length arrive to 
this criſis, was leſs ſhocked by the declaration, than 
ſhe otherwiſe.-would have been, and the endeavour- 
ed to ſupport herſelf by the belief, that the marriage 
could not be valid, fo long as ſhe refuſed before the 
prieſt to repeat any part of the ceremony; yet, as 
the moment of trial approached, her long harraſſed 
ſpirits ſhrunk almoſt equally from the encounter of 
his vengeance, and from the hand of Count Morano. 
She was not even perfectly certain of the conſequence 
of her ſteady refuſal at the altar, and ſhe trembled, 
more than ever, at the power of Montom, which 
ſeemed unlimited as his will, for ſhe ſaw, that he 
would not ſcruple to tranſgreſs any law, it, by fo 
doing he could accompliſh his project. 

While her mind was thus ſuffering and in a ſtate 
little ſhort of diſtraction, ſhe was informed that Mo- 
rano aſked permiſſion to ſee her, and the ſervant had 
ſcarcely departed with an excuſe, before ſhe re- 
pented that ſhe had ſent one. In the next moment, 
reverting to her former deſign, and determining to 
try, whether expoſtulation and entreaty would not 
ſucceed, where a refuſal and a juſt diſdain had failed, 


the 
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ſhe recalled the ſervant, and, ſending a different 
meſſage, prepared to go down to the Count. 
The dignity. and aflumed compoſure with which 
ſhe met him, and the kind of penfive reſignation, 
that ſoſtened her countenance, were Circumſtances 
not likely to induce him to relinquiſh her, ſerving, 
as they did, to heighten a paſſion which had al- 
ready intoxicated ls judgment. He liſtened to all 
ſhe ſaid with an appearance of complacency and of 
a wiſh to oblige her; but his reſolution remained 
invariably the ſame, and he endeavoured to win her 
admiration by every inſinuating art he ſo well knew 
how to practiſe, Being, at length, aſſured, that ſhe 
had nothing to hope trom his juſtice, ſhe repeated, 
in a ſolemn and impreſſive manner, her abſolute re- 
jection of his ſuit, and quitted him with an aſſurance, 
that her refuſal would be effectually maintained 
againſt every circumſtance, that could be imagined 


for ſubduing it. A juſt pride had reſtrained her 


tears in his preſence, but now they flowed from the 


fulneſs of her heart. She often called upon the 


name of her late father, and often dwelt with un- 
utterable anguiſh on the idea of Valanceurt. 


She did not go down to ſupper, but remained- 


alone in her apartment, ſometimes yielding to the 
influence of grief and terror, and, at others, endea- 
vouring to fortify her mind againſt them, and to 
prepare herſelf to meet, with compoſed courage, 
the ſcene of the following morning, when all the 


ſtratagem of Morano and the violence of Montoni 


would be united againſt her: 

The evening was far advanced, when Madame 
Montoni came to her chamber with ſome bridal or- 
naments; which the Count had ſent to Emily. She 
had, this day, purpoſely avoided her niece; perhaps, 


becauſe her uſual inſenſibilty failed her, and ſhe 


feared to truſt herſelf with a view of Emily's diſ- 


treſs; or poſſibly, though her conſcience was ſeldom 


audible, 
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audible, it now reproached her with her conduct to 
her brother's orphan child, whoſe happineſs: had 
been entruſted to her care by a dying father. 
Emily could not look at theſe preſents, and made 
a laſt, though almoſt hopeleſs, effort to intereſt the 
compaſſion of Madame Montoni, who, if ſhe did 
feel any degree of pity, or remorſe, ſucceſsfully 
concealed it, and reproached her niece with folly in 
being miſerable, concerning a marriage, which 
ought only to make her happy. I am ſure,” ſaid 
The, if I was unmarried; and the Count had pro- 
poſed to me, I ſhould have been flattered by the 
diſtinction: and if I ſhould have been ſo, I am ſure, 
niece, you, who have no fortune, ought to feel your- 
ſelf highly honoured, and ſhew a proper gratitude 
and humility towards the Count, for his condeſcen- 
fion. I am often ſurpriſed, I muſt own, to obſerve 
how humbly he deports himſelf to you, notwith- 
ſtanding the haughty airs you give yourſelf; I won- 
der he * patience to humour you ſo: if I was he, 
T know, I ſhould often be ready to reprchend you, 
and make you know yourſelf a little better. I would 
not have flattered you, I can tell you, for it is fhis 
abſurd flattery that makes you fancy yourſelf of fo 
much. conſequence, that you think nobody can de- 
ſerve you; and I often tell the Count ſo, "A I have 
no patience to hear him pay you ſuch extravagant 
compliments, which you believe every word of!“ 
« Your patience, madam, cannot ſuffer more cru- 
elly on ſuch occaſions, than my own,” ſaid Emily. 
„% O] that is all mere affectation,”” rejoined her 
aunt. * I know that his flattery delights you, and 
makes you ſo vain, that you think you may have 
the whole world at your feet. But you are very 
much miſtaken; I can aſſure you, niece, you will 


not meet with many ſuch ſuitors as the Count: every 


other perſon would have turned upon his heel, and 
left you to repent at your leiſure, long ago.“ 
3 „OO that 
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O that the Count had reſembled every other 
perſon, then!“ ſaid Emily, with a heavy ſigh. 
It is happy for you, that he does not,“ rejoined 
adame Montoni ; „and what I am now ſaying is 
from pure kindneſs. I am endeavouring to convince 
ou of your good fortune, and to pertuade you to 
fobrait to neceſſity with a good grace. It is nothing 
to me, you know, whether you like this marriage 
or not, for it muſt be; what I fay, therefore, is 
from pure kindneſs. I wiſh to fee you happy, and 
it is your own fault if you are not ſo. I would aſk 
you, now, ſeriouſly and calmly, what kind of a 
match you can expect, ſince a Count cannot content 
your ambition?“ | 
„I have no ambition whatever, madam,” replied 
Emily, my only wiſh is to remain in my prefent 
ſtation.” 
O] that is ſpeaking quite from the purpoſe,” 


ſaid her aunt. I ſee you are ſtill thinking of 


Monſ. Valancourt. Pray get rid of all thoſe fantaſ- 
tic notions about love, and this ridiculous pride, and 
be ſomething like a reaſonable creature. But, how- 
ever, this is nothing tothe purpoſe for your mar- 


riage with the Count takes place to-morrow, you 


know, whether you approve it or not. The Count 
will be trifled with no longer.“ 


Emily made no attempt to reply to this curious 
ſpeech ; ſhe felt it would be mean, and ſhe knew it 
would be uſeleſs. Madame Montoni laid the Count's 


preſents upon the table, on which Emily was leaning, 


and then, deſiring ſhe would be ready early in the 
morning, bade her good- night. Good- night, ma- 
dam,” ſaid Emily, with a deep ſigh, as the d%¾ +: 


cloſed upon her aunt, and ſhe was left once motꝶ ti 


her own ſad reflections. For ſome time ſhe ſ fo--- * 
loſt in thought, as to be wholly unconſcious when 
ſhe was; at length, raiſing her head, and look 5 


round the room, its gloom and profound ug 
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awed her. She fixed her eyes on the door, through 
which her aunt had diſappeared, and liſtened anx- 
iouſly for ſome ſound, that might relieve the deep 
deieion of her ſpirits; but it was paſt midnight, 
and all the family, except the ſervants, who ſat up 
for Montoni, had retired to bed. Her mind, long 
haraſſed by diſtreſs, now yielded to imaginary ter- 
rors; ſhe trembled to look into the obſcurity of her 
ſpacious chamber, and feared ſhe knew not what; a 
ſtate of mind, which continued ſo long, that ſhe 
would have called up Annette, her aunt's woman, 
had her fears permitted her to riſe from her chair, 
and to croſs the apartment. 

Theſe melancholy illuſions at length began to diſ- 
perſe, and ſhe retired to her bed, not to ſleep, for 
that was ſcarcely poſſible, but to try, at leaſt, to quiet 
her diſturbed fancy, and to collect ſtrength of ſpirits 
- ſufficient to bear * thraugh the ſcene of the ap- 
proaching morning. 
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